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PREFACE 



In the prepamium of the following Work the Author 
hae to acknowledge the assistaaoe which he has reomved 

from a Japanese gentleman in Yokohama, whose name, 
lor ohviona Teasonay it ia pnident not to mention. 

WiHi his knowledge of the history and institatioos 
of his country, the Author was able to fill up the 
Uanka In short notioea of history oontaaned in elemen- 
tazy Japanese hooks. . He was further enabled to go 
over the red-books of the empire which enter into the 
details of the pedigrees of illustrious fafnilies, and into 
the mlnutiflB of Qovermnent offices. 

The supposed unalterable character of these iustitu- 
tkna Induces those who have any pretensionB to learn- 
ing in China and Japan to master and retain by mem- 
ory the names and duties of the different oihces in the 
Tarious departments of Government; and they are fre- 
quently found to he good authorities upon questions 
vipon whioh there is no pubhahed information. 

In the history of the intercourse of the Jesuits with 
Japan, the loiters of the tatiiuib have been almost the 
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only authoritieB reHed npon; while In the more leoent 

events contemporary publications have been used. 

In taking notes £roin the oonyersatUni of a Japa- 
nese who oonld speak bnt little English, in too many 
cases they were written down in what is known in 
China as ''pigeon English"; and the Author has to 
acknowledge and regret that in many cases the cramped 
nature of the notes has not been entirely removed, and 
for each instances he crares the indnlgenoe of the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE IMPERIAL FAMIL.V AND COURT 

> 

Man, in the earlier periods of his existence, when he Wcis 
as yet putting forth his juvenile strength to subdue creation, 
was ever inclined to look uj)on the great forces of nature as 
difficulties in his path and obstacles to his progress, which, 
in bis more mature strength, he has come to regard as aids 
to help him, and to cherish as the very means to the at- 
tainment of his ends. Such an object of awe to the earlier 
mariner was the great ocean, when he had no compass to 
guide him over its unknown and apparently boundless ex- 
panse, and with no knowledge of the winds and no experi- 
ence of the currents. When he had no means of keeping 
food or fresh water for any great length of time, he was a 
bold man who would venture far out of si^^ht of land. Pro- 
vided with the faithful compass, men became bolder; they 
enlarged their vessels, making longer voyages, until they ran 
over the length and breadth of the Eastern seas. Still the 
China Sea, with its typhoons and its monsoons and curTentB» 
down to a oomparatiyely recent period, was looked upon as 
an obstacle which was to be smoothed down and not to be 
wrestled with. To beat up the Ohina Sea against the north- 
eastern monsoon was oonsidflied a rash struggle and a fool- 
hardy waste of time, and in consequeooe the trade-voyages 
to Ohina were oonfined to voiiBola going op the sea in som- 

W 
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mer with the Boaiherlj monaoon and letanaing in winter 
with the northerly. OfastacIeB mich as theee made maxinera 
unwilling to nm the risk of pushing np the sea the length 
of Shanghai or Japan, when the time of tiieir return was 
a matter of so mnoh (doabt. 

In the present age, when man is thinlring himself of some 
importance torn the little odds and ends of knowledge he 
has stored up, the ocean, instead of being a hanier of separa- 
tion between islands and continents, has become what the 
Mediterranean Sea was te Vhe Old World— « link of oonneo- 
tion, a highway of conmierce, and steam has become a bridge 
by which distaant shores haye been joined together. The 
world is now finding oat that she is one-^al the intereste of 
nations are one, and that no one part of the body can say to 
tiie other, "I have no need of thee.'* If Japan has hitherto* 
felt hersdf in a podtioxi to use sadh an expression to her i 
fellow-members of the body cosmopolitan, and the feeling 
has been responded to by their acquieecence, the time and 
drcomstanoeB seem to have arrived when this seclusion is to 
be ended. The distance at which these islands seemed to lie 
from the heart of the world's circulation, Europe, lias been 
almost annihilated, and European nations have through the 
Bcttliments in India and China crept up alongside of the isles 
of the East. The difficulties of access have been smoothed 
away, her sumptuary laws have been abrogated, while the 
produce of her rich soil is daily increasing to meet the de- 
mands which are made upon it, and which she is becoming 
willing and ready to exchange for that of which she is more 
in need. 

Steam has been the active agent in bringing about these i 
changes, causing the pulses of trade to beat with greater 
frequency and with increased vigor. But to any one who 
looks below the surface there may be seen other agents at 
work, all concurring at this crisis in the world's existence to ; 
produce changes of portentous magnitude. The discoveries 
of chemistry, whether by the aggressive forces obtained in i 
the manufacture of munitioDs of war, or by the more widely 
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extended but aOent beneficial opefraiion of, such an agent as 
quinine, steam with all its ramifioatioiiB of wealth, the tele- 
graph with its tenfold power of con^vertibflity, the discovery 
of gold at the most remote parts of the world, have combined 
to produce, by the sudden influx of real wealth, by the inter- 
mingling of ranks ot men, and by the rapid throwing into 
men's minds of a quai^uity of information or of knowledge, 
a cundition of things in the mass which makes that m<iS3 
kneadable by those who can kiiead it, and fitted for the 
reception of any leaven, for good or for evil, which may be 
mixed with it. The mingling of ranks in the social system, 
the disturbance of creeds in the religious, the confounding 
of parties in the political, are preparing the way for some 
world-wide change, by which old systems are to be done 
away and new established. It is not working in one nation 
alone, but in all : it is not confined to Christendom, showing 
that the time to come is not to be like times past ; but that 
the time is coming when it is possible for one person to aim 
at one rule over the whole world. This change is coming 
up like the rising of water, it may overwhelm all existing 
things like a wave. Some call it Progress, others Democ- 
rac}^, but, whatever it be, it is evident that every existing 
institution is to get such a shaking that only the things that 
cannot be shaken will stand. 

All national institutions having, or pretending trO have, 
order, will probably hav^e to undergo this trial; and when it 
comes the whole remains of the feudal system will bo tested : 
monarchies, the peerage, tenures of land, orders in the 
Church, and, above all, the question of primogeniture, can« 
not fail to be put on trial. The different sections in the 
religious and politioal world seem gradually separating them- 
selves into two large parties, the one standing for the' vox 
Dei^ the other holding the vox populi to be the vox Dei — 
the one beUeving that power oomes from above, the other 
that power oomea from below. 

The leaven is working in the minds of men, whether 
Hiey will it or not; and no nation will feel the effects of this 
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farm8Pialiop nKnie ihtsi Jftpsn* Abovo aD imtioiMii to 
this boor njtaSim her feudal tjt^em intaot. She mart feaxn, 
as o&ers have in part timee and may have to leam again, 
ai the expense <st revolntkn and Uood. The people are 
already being rtimd, and daie to qnertion. The aoUea 
axe beginning to qnidkia» tfaegr know not whj> m the face 
of ohangee which are being forced upon them. The rtaf 
throne of the emperor is being seardied and abahen. 

In order to understand where the weakness of a building 
tiesy or how it is Hkelj to fell down, it is fint nginiiasfji to 
know how it is ooostnaoted; and in order to oompraliend tfas 
changes whioh events may being aixNit in Ji^aa, some Idea 
mnrt befennedof Uiegovanimentef ihecoantrj. WUhont 
some Imowledgs of the feamework of the oooalitation, it is 
diflhmlt to nndeistand the xelatiTe posltioii of men,!or to 
appreoiate the operation of asternal agents upon the system 
of the empire, whether tliat operation work by a dowpmeea 
of leayening from witiiin, or by a Tiolent co n S iM ii o ii fiom 
without. 

The aim of ihe author in the following pages has been to 
give some idea of the framework of tiie oonstitation of Japan* 
Having resided for some little time in the oountry, he was 
enabled to get what seemed to him a clearer glimpse of the 
wcnrking of the different parts (tf the machinery of Stats titaai 
was to be gained from any of the able works published on 
the subject. The tune at his command was too short, and 
his kno^edge of the language too limited, to enable him to 
do more than prepare a sketch which may serve a temporary 
purpose, before works of greater research and fuller informa* 
tion are produced. 

The position of the Emperor (Spiritual Emperor, as he is 
sometiines erroneously called), as the first in the empire, 
must )>e recot^nized; the oflSce held by the Temporal Em- 
peror, the Sliio^oon (or Tycoon, as he has been named), must 
be correctly and distinctly understood before the nature of 
the rule in the L-nipiro can Ije comprehended. It i.s further 
essential that the btudeut should be acquainted witii tiie rmik 
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and posHioii of the aobOify or nolnliliM of iiie empire (for of 
ihase tiieie aie two c toa Bce ) — t hat of Hiako at the court of 
iSb» ISmperor, the Koongays; and that at Yedo at the court 
of the Shiogoon, the Daimio, and beneath them the Hatta- 
moto. Without some knowledge of these the reader is lost 
in a maze of unmeaning names and titles ; but with a slight 
acquaintance with the rank, oliicos, and names oi tiieo© 
nobles, he is able not only to follow the thread ot history^ 
but to understand the intricacies of current events. 

A description of a picture by a native artist, seen by the 
author of this volume, may gjive some idea of the relation m, 
which these dignitaries stand the one to the other. The 
upper half of the picture represents the Shiogoon or Tycoon 
at the palace in the capital, Miako, making his obeisance and 
performing homage before his liege lord the Emperor, seated 
in the great hall, Shi shin den, of the palace. The upper 
part of the Emperor's person is concealed behind a screen of 
thin slips of bamboo hanging from the roof. The throne is 
three mats, or thin mattresses, placed one above the other 
upon the floor. There is no chair or support to the back. 
On each side of the Emperor sit on their knees on the iioor 
the high officers of his court. Before him is seen the late 
Shiogoon, kneeling and prostrating himself, ■with his head 
to the floor. Behind the Shiogoon are his high officers Stots- 
bashi and the great Daimio Owarri, both in a similar position, 
of prostration; while beneath, in the open court, are military 
officials of the Imperial Court standing or kneeling. This 
picture represents accurately a fact, and what appears to be 
a correct illustration of the ideas of the people of Japan with 
regard to the relattve status of the Emperor and the Shiogoon. 

1^ may almost be a matter of wonder that so little was 
known of Japan imtil the advent of the Portuguese. Men 
were in old times adTentnroas travelers, and yet, except what 
is contained in the pages ci Haioo Pdo, written in the thir- 
teenth centoxy, nothing more was known of the existence of 
the ooimtry. Tiio Buddhism of India had permeated China» 
Qorsft, and Japan, bat ift fatought notbii^ back* Mobam* 
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medanism, at an early stage, teaolied Ohina, and gained 
many oonTerts, and tiie Arabs carried on an eztensiTe trade 
with Ohina and the Bastem Isles; but neither by thdr writ- 
ings nor 1^ tiie early natire aooounts do they seem to have 
reached the shores d Japan, or, at leasts ever to have re- 
tamed from them. This may perhaps be attribated to the 
wars of the Crusades, which appear to have lighted up such 
a fierce feeling between the Christian and the Moslem as to 
have proved a barrier to the inquisitiveness of the former 
in his investigations regarding the East. When the Portu- 
guese, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, had pushed 
tlieir discoveries and trade as far as Mahxcca, and thence to 
China, it was to be expected that such adventurous seamen 
as they then were would, before long, solve the question of 
a people living under the rising sim. It is fortunate that, 
among the lawless buccaneers and pirates, as they evidently 
were, on those seas during his time, one man, Mendez Pinto, 
should have been found with the zeal to write some account 
of the doings on the Sea of China, and to lift the veil which, 
until he wrote, hung over the events which he records. That 
the latter part of his narrative, relating principally to China, 
should have been called mendacious, is not to be wondered 
at. But all that he relates with reference to Japan is not 
only corroborated by a closer acquaintance with the country 
and people, but also by the native historians in their accounta 
of the arrival of foreigners in the country, as well as by the 
letters of the Jesuits who visited Japan very shortly after it 
was first discovered by the Portuguese traders. 

Subsequently to the period at which Mendez Pinto wrote, 
the history of foreign relations with the country is kept up 
by the letters of priests and Jesuits who occupied Japan as 
a field for the spread of Christianity. Tn the "Histoire de 
PEglise du Japon*' there is an excellent summary of occur- 
rences connected with the Church, its missions, its successes, 
its difficulties, its martyrs, and its enemies, together with a 
glance at events in Japan during the most eventful crisis in 
the history of the ooantry. After the expulsion of the Jesuiti 
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empire, Htm are 

aoeonntB firom time to time poUished by ihe offioem ooa- 
neoM with llie €rt«MiBhmep| kept up by HoUaad at Naga- 
aakl. CaiQii» FMier, Heylaii-'^mty above all» Kfempf er 
and Tbunbecg^ and TItiBmgh and Elaproth— and* In our own 
timeB, fiiebold— bavo done mnoh to ehusidale tbe mannem 
and oostome and natazal bistoiy of Japan. 

KflBmpte bas given a most intmitiiig and instrooliTe 
aooonnt of wbat be saw in tbe oonntiy dniing a long leei- 
denee^ and i^on more liian one progreBB to tibe eomti ail 
lliako and Yedo^ Wb deHneation of tbe mannen and ona* 
toma CC tbe peoi^ of Japan will lemam aa a memoxlal of A 
state of tbingB seen nnder ouranmstanoee not likely to ooeur 
again. But tbe work was pnUtabed by anotber after tbe 
death of tbe anther, and, in oonseqaenoe of tbis, many of 
the namee of men, places and things aie needy nninielligi- 
Ue. Kiempfer'a work Is well known to tiie Japanese, bay 
ing been translated or repeatedly copied in manuscript, and 
• is known as *'Su koku rong." It is an interdicted book, and 
only recently a man was punisbed upon being detected in 
the act of copying the translation. The translation by Kla- 
proth of the "Aunales des Emijereurs de Japou" is a must 
valuable work, and contains a wonderful amount of infor- 
mation, being, as it were, the complement of Ksempfer's 
work, drawn entirely from books and not from personal 
observation. 

The natives of Japan appear to have an intense love and 
reverence for their own country, and every individual in the 
empire seems to have a deep and thorough appreciation of 
the natural beauties and delights of the country. To this 
the genial climate, the rich soil, and the variety of the sur- 
face contribute. The islands lie at such a latitude as to 
make the air in summer warm without being hot, and in 
winter cold without being raw. The soil, as in all recent 
lava soils, is of a rich black mould, raising the finest crops 
of millet, wheat and sugar-cane, and when supplied in un- 
stinted profusion rearing splendid timber, or capable^ wben 
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nearly entirely withdrawn, of keeping ]i£e and Tiger and 
seeding power in a pine tree of two inoheB in height. The 
trees have a tendency to break out into exoreeoenoes from 
plethora. The vaiiety of anrfaoe arises from the great 
height to -which the monntainB rise in an island which at 
no part presents so great a breadth as England, and yet 
slopes gradually from the mountain tope to the sea. Some 
of these ridges i^ipear to rise to the height of Mont Blanc, 
one of them, Fusiyama, being upward of thirteen thousand 
feet in height, and it would appear that other ranges are 
higher. The great beauty of Fusi {pah rh^ not two) consists 
in its rising singly out of a low country with a beautifully 
curVed sweep to a conical apex ; and the atmospheric eflectB 
changing from hour to hour, as it is seen from thirteen 
provinces, give suSoh a yariely to this single object that it 
is rightly cajled by a name to express the fMing that tiiere 
are not two such in the world. The variatioDS of atmos- 
pherio density ma^e itlook at one time mnoh higher than at 
another. It may be seen with its head clear in the blue sky • 
rising out of a thick base of douds-^ the donds rise and 
roll in masses about the middle, leading the gentle curre to 
be filled up by the mind's eye from the base to the apex. 
Again, the whole contour, in a sort of proud, queenly sweep, 
stands out against a cloudless ether, or with a little yapor 
drifting to leeward of the summit giving the appearance 
of a crater — or, after a cool night in September, the eye is 
arrested by the appearance of the bursting downward of a 
flattened sliell, the pure white snow filUng the valleys from 
the top, tlie haze of the morning half concealing the hill be- 
neath. Ever>^ hour bringa a change upon a landscape which 
consiats of a single object which the lover of nature can 
never weary of admiring, in a climate where seventy miles of 
atmosphere does not obscure the larger features on the face 
of the mountain even to the naked eye. How often would 
such an < )))ject be visible in the climate of England? 

The first settlemt nt of inhabitants upon an island is alwaj's 
a subject of interesting speculation and inquiry. The insu- 
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krposition giveaanideftof adefinito time orpeftodatwl^ 
tiie peopling of a large island must have taloaii plaoe^ The 
freedom of poeseaBioii of boondlem wealth praaentB every in- 
dncement to tiie immigraiit to remain, while distanoe and 
diflleiilties zepel tibe idea of Tetom. In Japan this immign^ 
tion may In aH probability have oommenoed by a gradual 
spreading from the noarth of inhabitants of Mancfaai^ 
through the islands of Saghalien and Jeao to those of tiie 
Japanese group. 

]>aring the earlier periods of a nation's existence, the art 
of writing has been generally kept in the hands of men who 
have devoted themselves to a Ufe of retirement and seclu- 
sion from the strife and temptations of the outer world. 
These have been found among the priesthood, and it has 
been their businoss or their amusement to gather up aud 
commit to writing wliat had bet'u up to the time current as 
oral tradition in regard to prehistoric occurrences. Men are 
forced by reasoning to refer the appearance of their first an- 
cestors to a creation by, or procession from, a Divine Being. 
At the same time, those who have wielded the power of 
writing, and thereby reached and influenced a larger circle 
of their fellowmen, have generally endeavored to clothe the 
deities from whom they profess to have sprung with virtues 
which were to be emulated by their descendants, or to incul- 
cate through them, by precept, a purity of moral conduct to 
be practiced by their followers. 

The group of islands generally included under the one 
name Japan was known in remote times by a variety of 
names — "Akitsu sima, Toyo aki, Toyo ashiwarra no nakatsa 
kooni." *'Wo kwo," the country of peace, is used by the 
Chinese for Japan. "Ho," pronounced "Yamato," and 
used for one province, is frequently applied in Japan to 
the whole country. 

The name Nippon — Nits pon — "Yutpone" in Cantonese, 
** Jib pun*' in the Mandarin dinlect, by which the whole em- 
pire is now known — is of Chinese origin, and has probably 
been conveyed to the oountry by the first Chinese settlers. 
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Denotiiig, as the name implies, that it is the country where 
the sun riaeB, the idea must have originated with the people 
to the west. "Hon oho," another name hj which it is 
known, conveys the same idea, '^The beginning or root of 
the morning." The name *'Tamato," peaceful, harmoni- 
ous, was more likely to have originated with the natives. 

AkitBU sima'' implies that tiie island zesembles a dragon-fly 
in shape, and was at first applied to Kinsin alcme. "Shii» 
koku," a name by which the Japanese speak of their own 
empire, means the hmd (tf spirits; and a similar idea is con- 
veyed by the name *'Eami no kooni" ''Awadsi sima" re- 
fers to the sai^NMed origin of the islands from mud or froth, 
and is still applied to the large island lying between Nippon 
and Sikok. 

Some of these names probably retain the old words used 
by the original Inhabitants of tiie country traxislated into 
Chinese the new immigrants. To these newcomers it 
was no doubt a work of pleasure to gather up what stoves d 
tradition were floating among the inhabitants of the country, 
and, adding thereto much ttcm their own imagination, to 
compose a mythology suited to the genius of the people. 
This mytiidogy, which we may msppoob to have been com- 
posed by some of the Ohineee UUraH about the court, had 
for its object the elevataon of the reigning fiunily, and the 
assertion for that family of a divine origin and ^vine an- 
cestry. It is worthy of note that these divine anceston were 
known at a very early period by Chinese names, that of the 
mother and founder of the imperial family being '*Ten sfao 
dai jin'*--tbe 'great spirit of the celestial splendor of the 
sun,'* four distinct Chinese words. 

According to this myiliology, the heavens and the earth 
having formed themselves out of nothing, gave forth a spirit 
—a *'kami"— who was the father of a line of seven geneta^ 
tions of spnritual beings who ruled the univme as it then 
was, during a period extending over millions of years, end- 
ing in a male and a female, respectively named Issanaghi 
and Issanami These seem equivalents to or i«preseiilBAives 
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of the male and the female principles which, according to 
the Chinese, pervade all animate creation. They are alle- 
gorically represented as producing the islands of Japan, the 

mountains, seas and other natural objects therein. Subse- 
quently a daughter was brought forth, "Ten sho dai jin,*' 
who is the spirit of the suuj and another, "Tsuki no kami," 
the spirit of the moon. These divinities are of no further 
importance in history than as serving to make a hue of an- 
cestry for the reigning family. At the time when, according 
to tradition, the genealogy merged in mortal men, the coun- 
try was found to.be peopled, and there is no attempt to 
show whence these people came, though described as hairy, 
imcivilized, and Uving in the open air. These myths are 
generally of a Buddhistic origin, and were probably brought 
over or invented by some missionary of that reUgion at an 
early time, when the influence of India operated strongly in 
the spread of its dootrines. This influence is shown to this 
day in the repetition of prayers in an unknown language, 
and the retention of an Indian alphabet and writing — the 
Sanskrit or Devanagari — in all the religious works of Japan. 

Some of these divinities are so frequently heard of, and 
representations of them, in pictures and carvings, are so 
common, tliat even a slight acquaintance with their names 
and attributes is useful. The different Buddhas are wor- 
shiped; Compera; the five hundred "Rakhan" or "Lohon"; 
the "Kwanon," or goddess of mercy; and the **Stchi fuka 
jing," or 86Ten gods of riches. These last are generally 
drawn or carved on a boat, with emblems around them of 
long life^ etc. —the sUnrk, tortoise, a deer, a bag of money, 
a iir-tree, a bamboo, a crystal ball, a fish. Their namee are 
— Hotay Daikoku, Yaybissu, Benten, Gbkyho, Bistamong, 
Fukowo kojiu. But the religion is more or less pantheieiio, 
and there are many other gods and divinitieB, even down to 
shapeless stones. 

To '^Ten sho dai jin" is attributed the origin of the im- 
perial bouee, as is shown by tiie words of the En^peror, in a 
letter reoenfly written on tiie potitioal position of affains, 
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am Q^neved, sfcuidiiig as I do betwiMii *Tesi flho dai jia* and 

my people." 

In the fifOi generation after ''Ten shodai jin'' waabom 
"fflnmn" cor Jin mn" (Ohm: 81imwit-<.6., spixil of war). 
He waa ihe fint of the earthly or human nden. He is iaid 
to haye been bom in Fiuga, a moantainous proTinoe on the 
east aide of Kin mn, on tiie west ooast of the Boo ngo Ohan- 
neL This part of the islands is well suited for trading pur- 
poeee, and it is also well adapted for the landing of au 
invading force, and it is not unlikely that Zinmu either 
originally came from China, or was the son of some Chi- 
nese who had settled there, and who started thence on a 
design of conquest. At the time when he set out upon Ins 
career, the people of the cuuntiy are s<iid to havn lieen hairy 
and uncivilized, but imder the rule of a headman in each 
village. Tho Japanese have to this day a great contempt 
for the people of Yezo, who may be thus described, and they 
allege that similar tribes occupied the whole of the islands, 
and that they were gradually driven back before the armies 
of Zinmu. It is more likely that they were conquered, and 
gradually amalgamated with their conquerors by the inter- 
marriage of these with native females, and that in this way, 
and by the eflPects of the warm climate of the south, they 
lost that hirsute appearance which is so characteristic of the 
people of Yezo. — Aino, the name given to the hairy inhabi- 
tants of Yezo by the Japanese, means "between,*' and has 
reference to a contemptuous idea of the orig^ of these peo- 
ple from a dog. — There are two strongly-marked varieties of 
feature in Japan, which are always strikingly portrayed in 
their own pictun-s. There is the broad fiat face of the lower 
classes, and tbe higli nose and oval face of the higher. The 
difference is so marked as to be some argument in favor of 
a previous mixing of two different races ; the one of which 
had extended southward from the Kurile Islands and Sibe- 
ria, haiiy and broad-featured ; while the other had originated 
from the flouthy with ThHiati features and smooth skins. 

Ite Japanese themaelTea do not pretend that tbeca ia lugr 
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natiTe documentary evidence in support of their history at 
the date of Zinmu, and the best writers allow that no writ- 
ings prior to the seventh century are authentic. The intro- 
duction of Chinese letters into Japan is generally attributed 
to Onin, a learned man who came from Corea about the 
year 285 a.d. But prior to the date of Onin, many of the 
names of offices and officers were Chinese. It is hardly 
credible that, with the communication which is known to 
have existed at different times between Japan and China, 
. and also with Corea, there should have continued for so 
long a time such complete ignorance. More than one em- 
bassy had resided at the court of China for months. The 
Chinese annals speak of an embassy during the reign of 
the Han dynasty, A.D. 238, when China was divided into 
"three kingdoms." The ruler of Woo, one of these three, 
proposed to invade Japan, but the expedition miscarried. 
Nearly two centuries before this, in a.d. 57, an embassy 
was sent from Japan to China by Sei nin, which arrived at 
the court of Kwang ou, of the Eastern Han dynasty, in the 
last year of his reign. It is unlikely that, residing as such 
an embassy must have done for a considerable time at the 
court of China, they should not have brought away some 
knowledge of letters or some instructors in reading and 
writing. This Corean, Onin, mnv have been brought over 
to replacd or to reteach what had been lost: for in more 
recent times it is known that, after the long civil wars of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so little attention had 
been giren to the inBtmction of youth that only two men 
were found in the empire competent to teaoh the written 
language. 

We may be permitted to believe that much of what be- 
came tradition had at one time been committed to writing, 
and that, corroborated as it is at flome points by Chinese his- 
tory, tbere is a foundation for much of that part of history 
sabseqnent to the time of Zinmu, for the Bupport of which 
there eziBted, when writing recommenced, no docamentary 
evidence. 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN 

The Une of gods caiiied on through godlike mortal de- 
soeodaniB wae prolong^ in ordinary mortalSy the first o£ 
whom was Zinma. It is of little oonaeqnenoe 1^ whom tfaie 
pedigree was written or invited. It eTidentiy was solely 
written for the then de/octo rulers of the land« It does not 
pretend to deal with the people of Japan, or witii the mode 
in which the peopling of the empire took place^ bat simply 
invents and details a divine pedigree for one family. At 
the time when this family is first heard of, the islands of 
Japan are acknowledged by Japanese historians to have 
been already peopled and divided into villages, each under 
some municipal role. 

The reign of Zinmu is the era of Japan, and is placed 
at 067 years before Christ. Setting out from Mlanki in 
Fiuga, on the east side of the island of Ehisin, he witii 
troops under his command gradually overran tiueit island, 
and the adjoining one of Sikok, together with the west half 
of the island of Nippon, as far as the province of Mino to the 
east of Miako. Conung from the most rugged and compar- 
atively barren province in the empire, he was attracted by 
the beauty and desirableness of the country aroimd Miako. 
Ho settled at a place named Kashiwarra or Kashiwabarra, 
a site near the city of Narra, about fift^een niiles from the 
present capital. This choice of a site has been ratified by 
every succeeding emperor, the Kio or capital ("King," Chi- 
nese) of the empire having been frequently changed, but 
never removed to any great distance from the spot origi- 
nally selected by Zinmu. 

In truth, the site is in every way most suitable for the 
capital of the c;ountry. It is, geographically, nearly in the 
center of the islands which constitute the empire. From 
the port of the capital, Osaca (or Naniwa, as it was named 
of old), a great fringe of the coast of the three islands in 
almost landlocked waters is accessible to ships without their 
venturing into the open sea. To this port a large body of 
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water is rolled down by the confluence of several riyers, 
which at one time were dispersed into several mouths and 
branches; but by labor those have been collected and con- 
fined within two outietB. There is, in oonsequence, a large 
extent of alluvial ground producing rice and wheat for a 
numerous population. The inland water communication ex- 
tends to the large lake Owomi — upward of sixty miles in 
length and eighteen in breadth; and thence, with an inter-, 
val of a few miles only of land-carriage, to the port of Tsu- 
runga, on the northern coast; while to the southeast, the 
natives report that there is unintermpted water-communica- 
tion to Owarri, and thence to Sinano, and, with a short in- 
terval ci land-carriage, even to Yedo-'Whence, again, it 
extends northward by rivers and canals to tiie vicinity of 
Nambu. The cit^ of Miako of the present day stands on a 
plain, among hills clothed with wood, where art has done 
what it could to assist nature in the completion of landscape 
soenesy, of tiie beauties of which tiie natives speak with xi^ 
tore. During twenty-four centuries, members of the family 
of Zhmin have sat upon the throne, and during that long 
time the palace has been only at short intervals removed to 
any ocmsiderable distance from the site on which it at pres- 
ent stands. 

The imperial residence in Japan is a very different struc- 
ture from anything that European ideas of palaces would 
ezpeoi^ being chiefly built of wood and other materials so 
inflammable that a palace has been reconstructed and de- 
stroyed within a year. When we read of each emperor, at 
an early date, building a palace for himself, it is not to be 
supposed that these were either expensive or very durable 
buildings. Each emperor seems to have occupied a differ- 
ent habitation fxom Ids predecessor, removing from one site 
to another, but generally keeping within the province of 
Tamashiro, or that adjoining, Yamato. Kwanmu, in the 
year 794, built a palace on the site where the present city 
stands, and since his time ICiako has been always looked 
as the metropolis. 
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The palace of the Bmperor of Jaiian jb oaDed, as a iHiole^ 
"KJnri go sho." TlKNigh boflt of fine and ezpenaiye timber, 
it iHreaentB no appeaimnoe of tiiat ontwaid splendor whioh is 
generally oonmdered ns to be neoessaiy to an imperial 
lesidenoe. The 100& of the bnildingB axe said to be white. 
It is sonoonded hy a oommon indosore of wooden boarding. 
This ittdoBore is pieroed hy several gates. These entraaoes 
are graduated, and the seitlemeat of the gate hy whioh a 
great man shall make his entranoe or his exit is a matter of 
no small importanoe at oonrt. These gates lead into a large 
open spaoe; in tins is another indosure (with other gates), 
in the center of whioh stands tiie wooden building, the ''Shi 
shin deng,'* or imperial office, in which the emperor recei\^ 
the hi^eet officers of tbe empire. This he appears to do 
almost in the open air. The emperor dpes not sit upon a 
throne or chair, but is slightly raised above the floor — tliroe 
of the ordinary mats of the country, and placed one above 
the other, being used as a throne. To the back of this public 
office is the residence or private apartments of the emperor; 
and beliind these are the female apartments of the empress, 
the empress-mother, and other high ladies. 

The '^Shi shin deng" (Ch. "Tsz shin tien") faces to the 
south, to the large outer gate, the ^'Yk) may mong"; within 
this is another gate of a red indosure, the gate of the sun, 
*'Hi no go mong." On passing through this, the large 
wooden-pillar-supported hall, with its roof with immense 
eaves, is seen raised from the ground upon a lower frame- 
work of wood. Before it stand an orange and a cherry tree. 
Between these, six 8tei)s lead up to the wooden gallery or 
veranda, which g-oes romid the hall under eaves projecting 
five or six feet from the sn])ports. A low balustrade sur- 
roimds this veranda. Under this large canopy of roof, al- 
most in the open air, the Emperor sits while he receives 
homage. The "Shi shin deng" occupies the red inclosure, 
having on the east side a small wooden building for covering 
the car used in processions; to the east of that is the building 
in which the "three jewels" are kept, the "Naishi dokoro." 
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liMSt&ik the '<Slii afain deng" aU oxfaraosdiiuury formal busi- 
ness of importanoe is transacted. The Shiogoon here pre- 
sents himself to the Emperor. In liie long hall to the west 
of the *'Shi shin deng,** the "Say rio deng** ("Taing Hang 
tien") OP **Hiru no ma," the mid-day room, ordinary bnsi- 
noss is transacted. Immediately in the rear ot tlie ''Shi Bhiu 
deng-' is the " iN iii baiisho, " or inner hail for businef«. 
To the ea.8t side, and overlooking^ the garden, is the "Tsunay 
no goteng,** or hall of meeting, or drawing-room. Behind, 
in the *'Ko ngo sho," the Emperor's son and heir lives; here 
also are the apartments of the elder women. "Nanga Hashi 
no Tsubo nay" is the room in which levees are held, where 
rank is given, and degradations or pimishments are awarded. 
Formerly all the offices of the different departments of gov- 
ernment were in the neighborhood of the palace, but outBide^ 
at a distance of one "cho," or 120 yards. 

At the back of all are the female apartments. On the 
east side, outside of the inclosure, is the Gakumonjo, or 
imperial school. 

To the southeast of the whole is another inclosure, the 
**Ko een go sho," the palace of the Emperor after he has 
abdicated, when he is known as Kubo, covering a space of 
ground nearly as large as the palace inclosure. Adjoining 
this, and immediately to the south, is the residence of the 
father or predecessor of the abdicated emperor. He is known 
as Sento (Tsin tung). To the southwest is that of the em- 
press dowager, and the females of the old emperor's court. 
The Shi sin wo, or four royal families, are located in the 
neighborhood, while all around are the residences, with in* 
okMSures of ground, belonging to the "Go sekkaj," op "five 
aaaisting" families. Among these also is found a small 
inclosure, the residence of the Sho ahi dai, the envpy of the 
Shiogoon at the imperial court. 

Bzcept the greater elevation and whiteness of the roofs, 
there is nothing to ^infciw^iiali the palace from the adjacent 
streets. That the Emperor should be thug housed probably 
iiiTolfei a gnat state prineiple. The hoaaeB of Daimioe and 

a 
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bigli offioen are built in a much more durable manner. The 
Shiogoon'e leeidenceB at Osaka, Miako, Yedo, and other 
places, are generally buih more like fortifications or places 
of great strength. In similar style are raised the houses, 
palaces or forts of Ihe Daimios in thedr reepectire provinces. 
It cannot, therefore, be from any fear of earthquakes that 
this style of a plain wood-and-paper house is adopted, but it 
is probably founded on tiie same priiunple as that on which 
the imperial pedigree is drawn up; viz., with the view of 
giving to it the appearance of a temple, and surrounding the 
Emperor with the circumstances and attributes cf a god. 

This palace in Hiako appears to be the ohly.one now used 
by tiie Bmperor. He is supposed to move from it temporarily 
only upon rare oooaaionB. When he is obliged to change his 
residence, as when &e palace is burned down, he occupies 
apartments in some one of the many temples in the neigh- 
borhood. Any display of splendor in building is reserved 
for the Shiogoon, who has several palaces of great size and 
strength, as at Miako, Osaka, Fusimi, Yedo, Kofoo, Soonpoo, 
all of which are laid out on the plan of forts, and built with 
a view to defoiiso from military attacks. 

It has been stated, and often repeated, that the Emperor 
of Ja|ian sits on a. throne all day without moving his hands, 
or even his eyes; that ho is treated as a god, and that his 
subjects believe that the empire totters if he is unsteady. 
These are the exaggerations of the lower classes. There 
is no duubt that he is treated with the greatest reverence 
and respect — that he is, as it were, an ideal abstraction, a 
thing apart, necessary to the empire — that he is the Lord's 
anointed, and not to be touched, and that no subject, how- 
ever great he may be, or however firmly he may have 
grasped the power of the empire in the convulsions of a 
revolutionary period, may contemplate placing liimself upon 
that seat; and we shall find that two of the greatest men 
who rose to the highest power did not dare to take such a 
step, though one, and perhaps both, proposed it to himself, 
and broached the idea to his followers. Though Nobuuauga 
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■ei 19 a lepTOwntntion ol hmMelf to be wonhqiecl, be cUd • 
not set aside the Emperar; and tbou^ TaikoBama proposed 
to depoae the Bmpegcor, bis foUowm would not allow it> or at 
least dianiaded him ftominaldngtiieattem^ BtUltheXm- 
peror 18 not altogeiiher looiked iipoQ aa tiie flpi^^ being be 
k generally repmented in modem books. Indeed^ in the 
first pesiodB of the bistosy of tiie eoontry the bead of the eia- 
pfae was the oommander, the leader of the army. Zinmn 
led bis army to victory; and long after bim the Empress 
Jinkn Kogoo led bar army into Ooiea. Her son Onn, better 
known by his posflramons titie of HafaAfanang, was at the 
head of bis army. Bat where iliere Is no enemy to fight, 
tiie post of oommander-in-ohief soon faUs into abeyance. 
Japan has long been in this position — of having no enemy to 
watch or to attack. Such a position entails, almost of neces- 
sity, the creation of a duality or double power. The weak 
coudition to which the imperial court descended, after it had 
been denuded of its power, and after the command of its 
armies had fallen from the hands of scions of the blood-royal 
into those of other families, was followed by convulsions, 
civil wars, and bloodaht'd, till the people returned to a state 
of ignorance, and the fields to barrenness; but this seems 
only a consequence of having no enemy, no near neighbor 
with whom, by a process of constant watching and battling, 
as in Europe, the sinews of a nation are strengthened, and 
national feeling is concentrated into a unity. 

The annals of the emperora show that, for long after the 
time of Zinmu, his successors took an active part in the poli- 
tics, the wars, and the intrigues of the state. It is not a 
matter of wonder that the hands which held the scepter 
should have become feeble during tlie fierce civil wars which 
raged in the sixteenth century. The countrv would seem 
to have been driven by nec^sity to have two emperors — or, 
at least, two opposing interests; and when the hereditary 
commander-in-chief had in turn become a nonentity, one 
adventurer after another started up — first, Nobunanga : sec- 
ondly, Taikofiamaj thirdly, lyeyaa, all able men. The first 
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* battled with the Bnddlikfc prMhood, the a&oood tumed his 
arms against Gorea» the third, tlie ablest of all, devised that 
dual system of seemingly divided empire, hy wbioh the power 
of the ezeontive remamed in the hands of the Shiogoon at 
Yedo^ while the sonroe or fountain of honors remained with 
the Emperor in Miako. The o<»ifigraration of theidands pre- 
▼ents their being oat into two empires; it remained for lyeyas 
to devise a dual system by which peace has been preserved 
in a remarkable way for two hundred and fifty years. 

As to the titles by which the Emperor is known, these are 
drawn in most part from the Ghinese, and denote, in lan- 
guage suited to Oriental ideas, the illustrious position which 
he holds. The names expteoB the idea that he reigns by 
divine right. The oldest of these titles seems to be Mikoto. 
This is a Japanese word meaning venerable," and trans- 
lated into Chinese, *'tsaa." The word Mikado is more com- 
monly used now, and is translated by the Ohinese "Ti," or 
emperor. The word "O" or "Wo" is the Ohinese ** Wang," 
emperor; and tiie word "ten," or heaTen, is commonJy 
added— "Ten wo," the heavenly ruler; or the combination 
"Owo," or "Oho-wo," meaning the great ruler, in which 
sense "Dai-wo" is also used. "Tenshi" is the "tian-tsi" of 
China, the son of heaven. "O-ooji," the great family, is 
sometimes applied to the Emperor. The common people talk 
of the Emperor as "Miyako sama," in contradistinction to 
" Yedo sama," the Shiogoon, the Lord of Yedo. "Ooyay- 
sama," or the superior lord, is also used. "Daiii," made 
up of two Ohinese words signifying the ixmer court or "t&e 
interior," is equivalent to the word "the court" in English, 
and seems to indude the residences of tiie rqyal families and 
higher nobility. It is, however, sometimes applied to the 
Emperor himself, and sometunes to the palace as a building. 
The first word, ''dai" is written both "great," fa, and "in- 
ner," not. ThB latter seems the more common. "Ghtsho" 
is a word sometimes applied to the palace, at others to the 
Emperor and the government. The word "in," or "een," 
is a Buddhist word, added to the posthumous name of some 
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of the deceased emperors instead of **Ten wo." In axlditlon 
to these, other names are used, as **Kwo toiy*' or ruler of the 
people, "Chokku," etc. 

From the earliest period in the history of Japan, mention 
is made of three things which necessarily appertain to the 
person who sits u]X)n the throne. They seem to be looked 
on as symbols of the imperial power, as palladia of the em- 
pire. In one of the treatises upon the Emperor's court it is 
said of these mysterious emblems: '*In that early time the 
heaven-illuminating god arrived at Kashiwabarra, then the 
capital, and placed an eight-cubit mirror and a grass-shaving 
sword in the palace, on tho throne of the Emperor, and these 
received such homage as was rendered in tho early times. 
The efficacy of the god was very great, so that the Elmperor, 
dweUing with this god (these divine symbols), was, as it 
were, equal to a god. Within the palaoe these things weze 
laid itp^ that the divine power might remain wherever these 
things were. At that time (two high officers) regulated the 
sacrificial ritos and ooremonies tmtil tho tenth emperor, who, 
fearing the sacredness of the dmne presenoe, took these two 
effioadoiis symbols, the sword and the mirror, and put them 
away in another place, which was tho origin of the idea <^ 
the Emperor sitting like a god in the plaoo of a god. " 

In tiiis quotation only two things arc mentioned — ^the 
sword and the mirror. A third is spoken of sometimes as a 
ball of crystal, a» others as a seal, '^sinji." Klaproth calls 
it a ball of greenstone with two small round holes. The 
three things go by tho name of ^^Sanjioo no jinji" During 
the long and bloody wars between the emperors of the north 
and south, in the sixteenth century, the former, who resided 
in Miako, and finally established himself on the throne, was 
not considered incontestably emperor until he obtained pos- 
session of these three sacred symbols. Though the emperor 
of tile sonth was hard pressed, and almost a refugee in the 
moontains, he kept possession of them, and finally oondnded 
a truce, delivering them up to his opponent, emperor <ls 
/ooto. OnoDeoooasionthethreepreoious jewels were stolen. 
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and after being kept seyeral monthfl were reooTered or sent 
back. On several oooasionB they have narrowly escaped 
destractioa by fire, and in the year 1040 a.d. the ziiinor was 
broken by tbe heat; bat the poeoes were recognized and 
placed tf^ther. Within the last few years (in 1861) they 
were again nearly exposed to a similar chance of destmotion, 
but were saved by Hoongay Hafthimoto, who brought them 
oat at the risk of his life. 

In Japan it is asual to perf onn a ceremony at the time 
when the boy assames the toga viriliB and becomes a man. 
The age at whidi this takes place is not settled, and seems 
to vary from the tenth to the fifteenth year. The eldest son 
of the Bmperor ondeigoes this operation (known as "Gtem- 
bake**; Gh., "yuen fuh") about the age of ten or eleven, 
when he, accc^ding to the eastern, receives a new name. 
His hair is shaved off in the manner osoal with men, and he 
asBomes a dress. In all families tbe occasion is an important 
one, and in the case of the son of the Emperor, the heir- 
apparent, it becomes national. At the inanguration of the 
Emperor (according to Klaproth) his height is measured with 
a bamboo, which is deposited in one of the great temples in 
the province of Isse until his death, when it is removed to 
another, and revered as a spirit. With the bamboo of the 
reigning Emperor are deposited a straw-hat, a grass rain- 
mantie, and a spade, emblems of agriculture, held in Japan 
as an occupation second only to that of the soldier. 

The Emperor is said to have his eyebrows shaved, and to 
blacken his teeth every morning, which operation is effected 
by a mixture of sulphate of iron and some astringent bark. 
The state dresses of the Emperor are generally of very rich 
strong silk of a bright green color. The shape, the color, the 
pattern are all fixed, and not left to dioice. His under gar- 
mento are of white silk, and called "mookoo"; and this is 
the part of his dress whidi he never wears twice. Besides 
being changed every morning, there are other occasioiis dur- 
ing the day in whioh necessity demands a change. These 
white silk dresses are the perquisites of one of the servants, 
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and are sold by him in Miako. The Emperor always uses 
oold water for bathing. The cups which he nsea for his 
meals are also broken; but when it is remembered tliat Ihe 
Ohinese and Japanese style of eating requires only one cup, 
and this perhaps not a very expensive one, the total does not 
amoimt to a large sum in the annnal budget. He is said to 
devote his time to business matters, witii discussions upon 
history, laws, and religion. In times past he has taken but 
little part in the business of the country; but his share in 
this is eyery year upon the increase, and he is courted by 
those who see in what direction political power is tending. 
The power of conferring titles and rank may have given him 
an amount of occupation and an acquaintance with mankind 
which would hardly leave him the ntmentity he has gener* 
ally been described. Twelve days of the month are set apart 
for conversations and discussions upon tiie history, laws, and 
religion of Japan. Such spare time as he has is devoted to 
the composition of poetry, with music and chess. The Em- 
peror is supposed to move out of his palace and the grounds 
and gardens adjoining only twice a year — once during spring, 
and once in autumn — when he goes in a covered car, inclosed 
by semi-transparent screens of bamboo, drawn by largo bul- 
locks, to visit the environs of IMiaku. This procession is 
known as "Miyuki" or "Gokowo." 

On this state procession the Emperor is accompanied by 
all the high officers in Miako. He does not always strictly 
adhere to this rule of seclusion, however. Twenty-five years 
ago Kokaku was in the practice of walking about the town 
with his son, afterward Jin-ko, dressed like a common man. 
The excuse for this was that his palace was being rebuilt, 
after having been burned down. After the Emperor has 
abdicated no restrictions are placed upon him. 

The Emperor, like the majority of his countrymen, is a 
vegetarian in his diet, and, in addition, only eats fish. At 
one time such animal food as venison was considered fit for 
royalty ; but the story goes that the Emperor Ssu-jio heard 
one eyening a doe crying plaiutively for her mate. On the 
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fluooeedrng monung he oame to the oondiisioii that some 
Yenisoii for hig hreakfaet was the miiwing lover; and, ever 
amoe, yeaiafm has not heen indnded among the dalnliee of 
thexioyal IdtGhen. In his time the Emperor and aUhiBoonrt 
began to wear the etiff-starohed ample lobee etill need, and 
the long ''kio'' or train, whioh was introdnoed to pcevent the 
feet of the retreating courtaers being seen. On leaving the 
presenoe of the Bmperor, offioers walk baokwaid on thebr 
knees. 

Some writers have alleged that the Empecor is looked 
upon as a god, and that the people think that he goes in the 
eleventh month to the meeting of the spirits, the ''kami." 
This meeting is believed by the lovrer cIsbbob in Japan to take 
plaoe dnring the elevenlii month in the piovinoe of Idsamo, 
at the temple of Oyashiro, which temple is thus honored 
because the first spirit dwelt there. At this meeting the 
spirits arrange the sublunary and mundane business of Japan 
for the subsequent eleven months. The mhabitants of Id- 
zumo call this month '*Kami ari tski," or the spirit month. 
Ail the othtr provinces call it "Kami nashi tski," the moath 
without spiritb. Tliu Emperor is supposed to be abovu all the 
kami or spirits, inasmuch as he cLin confer honors upon the 
dead; but he is not looked upon as above the "Tento sama," 
or Lord of heaven, showing that a lower position is assigned 
to the kami (or "Shin" of the Chinese) than to the highest 
deity. But no one of any ordinary education in Japan be- 
lieves that the Emperor goes to this meetiug of spirits; these 
ideas, like many others similar in China, are only current 
among the least educated of the people. During this month, 
when the spirits are so occupied, none of thc«e ceremonies in 
which their assistance must be invoked, such as marriagc^s, 
adoptions, etc., take place; no prayers are offered, as the 
spirits are supposed to be engaged. At this meeting they 
arrange all the marriages which are to take place during the 
enstung year. Each individual in this world, male and 
female, is supposed to have a thread of existence, "yeng.** 
The spirits take the pairs of threads of those who are to be 
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joined in martmioiiy and knot than iogetiier. So we speak 
of mairiageB being made in heaven while the Iqnneneal knot 
is tied on earth. From tiiie the month is oaUed ''Teng 
mooeoohft tski" — i.e., Tie-tito-knot month. 

Abdioation from positionB of aotiTe life is very common 
among all ranks in Japan. No positioQ seems to be more 
easily renonnced than iliat of the occupation of the throne. 
In a country where the heir may have the misfortune to be 
brought up in the lap of luxury, and amid sensual excite- 
ments and indulgences of every kind, it is not surprising that 
the irksomeness of his position should make the holder sigh 
to be relieved from it, or that vigor of mind or body is only 
to be found in those cases where, the heir-ftp parent having 
been cut off, the succeBsor has been adopted at a late period 
of his life, having been reared without the expectation of 
subsequent elevation. After the Emperor has abdicated he 
is named "Tai sho ten wo" — equivalent to "His most exalted 
and sacred Majesty." At the present day, upon his taking 
this step, should he devote himself to religion and become 
**Fo wo," his head is shaved, and he retires to a monastic 
life, and generally occupies the temple Ninaji or Omuro in 
the neighborhood of Miako. 

The Japanese are unostentatious in their customs, and 
in the treatment of their great ones after death are singularly 
undemonstrative. Considering that all the rites connected 
with the dead are after the Buckihist ritual, and that the 
Chinese devote so much money and soil to the tombs and 
monuments of their ministers and great men and women, 
something of the same veneration might be expected in 
Japan. But, on the contrary, the tombs are generally very 
small unpretending structures, consisting of a basement, 
upon which a single stone is erected of no great size. Such 
is the tomb of Yoritomo, the great hero, in the neighborhood 
of Kamakura; and such, we are told, are the tombs of the 
emperors. They are covered over with a roofing of straw, 
to keep before their countrj'-men and subjects the remem- 
brance of their primeval simplicity. 
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As to the snooeBgioiik to the iihroiiiev ^ la^ws or regula* 
tioiiB in Japan do not seom to be veij deoided. The fie- 
qnent abdiostion of the ruler ghree the opportunity for aeoiip- 
ing that his sacoeflBor shall have all tiie weight and assktanoe 
that the predeoesBor can give to oTeccome the pretensions of 
liyal daimanta. When the death of the Bmperor has sud- 
denly left the thnme Taoant, Hbe eldest son is snpposod to 
be the rightful heir. But when, as frequently has hap- 
pened, his mind and body have been enfeebled by dissipa- 
tion, and he has neither wit nor vigor to seise the reins of 
power, he has too often been supplanted by the ambition 
of a brother, or a wife of his father. When the Emfwror 
leaves only a danghter, she is maxiied to a member of the 
four imperial families, and her husband in tiiat case beoomes 
"Empem, In reality, the most powerful party about the 
oonrt, when any difitolty oocnrs, puts in and supports the 
member of the imperial family most favorable to their oon* 
thming in power. 

The genealogy of the Smperars is oonsidered true and 
anthentio as published in the Bed Book of the empire; the 
pedigree of the Shiogo(Hi is looked upon as made up. The 
former is to be found fully detailed from native sources in 
the works of Klaproth and Ksempfer. The '*0on jo may 
rang'' is the title of a small book giving the pedigrees and 
crests of the Emperor's family, and of the koongays or nobil- 
ity. Two crests or coats-of-arms are used by the Emperor 
—the one, "kiku," for outside imperial government busi- 
ness, like the flower of a chrysanthemum, with sixteen 
petals; the other, the ' ' kui, " is used for the palace mat- 
ters personal to the Emperor and his family. No notice 
seems to be taken of the common assumption of the impe- 
rial c rest, but no one dai*ea to use the crest of the Shiogoon 
except by permission. 

The following sayings give some idea of the reverence 
with which the Emperor is spoken of: "Mikado ni ooji 
nashi," is a saying to express that the Emperor is of no 
family. "Tenshi fou bo naahi" — "The Emperor has neither 
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fottiar normofher." **In heavtm ibm Is one gim, on earth 
tibere is one Emperor," k a Oonfaoian saying in aooordanoe 
yn&k tiie ideas of the ocwntry. wo wa jiu aenn, kami 
wa kn zenn" — ^''Tfae power of the Smpeior is as ten, that of 
the gods as nine" ; implying that more reverence is dne to 
the Emperor than to the lesser spirits, and that he has more 
power. *'The Emperor all men respect, the Shiogoon'all 
men fear." ''Heaven Is his ftitiier, earth Is his mother, his 
friends are the sun and moon." Such ideas are taken from 
the Chinese classics. 

The Emperor marries one wife, who is the Empress. He 
is allowed by the laws of the country to take twelve concu- 
bines, who are generally the daughters of the poorer nobil- 
ity. The throne can be, and has frequently been, occupied 
by a female. The Emperor is supposed to receive, as an 
allowance from tlie Shiogoon, 100,000 kobangs, equal to 
$350,000 per annum. This he receives from the Yedo gov- 
ernment, he probably has a largo rovoniio from land in 
the "Go ki nai" or "(io ka koku,*' or five p^o^"inces. He 
is said to complain of the duties from foreign trade not being 
paid into his treasury, inii^much as when the trade was con- 
ducted formerly by the Portuguese at Sakkye, the Emperor 
received the duties; but as Yokuhama is out of the Gokinai, 
the Shiogoon prefers that the duties should flow to Yedo. 
These five provinces are frequently spoken of by the writers 
of the sixteenth century as the Ten see— heavenly or sacred 
soil. They are Yamashiro, Yamato, Setsu, Kaawdsio, and 
Idzumi. The whole empire is spoken of, as in China, as all 
under heaven — * * Tt n ka . " 

Two oflScers in the Emperor's palace are appointed from 
Yedo — two Hattamoto, or inferior barons — to superintend 
the disbursement of moTiey, and to ke«»p accounts of the 
money paid by the Shiogoon's government. These men 
have fifty soldiers under them. Under them are nine "To- 
ritsungi," generally men of some rank and position. 

The Emperor's own private establishment consists of the 
following officers: 
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Makaayv EMdilca» genmDj a HaltamofcH who koeps 
tiie aooomtts of tiie imperial table and pajB the maoej. 

ft. Eye mon tskje, called **yhnwalcye,** two Hattamoto, 
who go to boy I3ie pvoviflloiiB txxt the palaoe* 

8. Go aembang, mx. men, whoae tninnew is to emuwine 
the Bmpeior's food. 

*4. Shuii Slid, fire men, to look after the bafldings; gen- 
erally Ifiako men of old familiee. 

6. llakanje kata, eix men, whose dvtj ie to eaj what, 
and how mndh, ie to be pmchaeed lor tilie palace. 

6. €Km mialcoo and Itamoto of the former tiixee^ of the 
latter ooyontoon — head cooka and ordinary oooika. 

7. EangBj bang, keepers of the k^ys, seven men. 

8. 8oflha bang, moooongora. 

9. Mye bang or Kashira, three man, kmer mesiengeta. 
These are all gfiyen in the official list as the orfinarr 

honsehcld in daily attendance on the empero r . 

After Ms death an honorifio title is given to the deeeaood 
Bmperar, \fj which he is snhsociiienfly known hi Idsftosy. 

THE SHI SiNWO, OR FOUR IMPERIAL FAMILIES 

The ''Shi sin wo" ("be tsan wang") are **four imperial 
relatives," or royal families of Japan. This name denotes 
four families of imperial descent set apart, with allotted resi- 
dences and revenues, as supporters to the imperial family. 
The families are cadets of the royal iiiie descended from 
jimior branches. From among the members of these four 
families, in case of failure of male heirs of the body, an heir 
to the throne, or a husband to the Princess Imperial, is to 
be sought. 

In Japan all ranks are under laws more or less strict, and 
from such the imperial family does not escape. The succes- 
sion to the throne, at all times an object in l^astem countries 
for daring ambition to aim at, and a fruitful source of revo- 
lution and misery to the people, is regulated and guarded 
in Japan on a basis wide enough to secure a succession, and 
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presemd bj such Bafagnftrds an io put it out of the 
of oollftteralB to hope for suooeBS from intriguing ambitiotL 
One of these saf egnarde is siq»poMd to be in the ISmpeEor*s 
being allowed to take twelve oononbinea oyer and above his 
lawful wife, the EmpresB. Theae aie generally daughters of 
men of high rank about the court, and the son of any one 
of tiiem, if these is no son bj the BmpveBs, may soooeed. if 
tiiece be a daughter, she marries oneof the membenof these 
four families, and he becomes ISmpecor. Jinko, the father 
of the late Bmperar, succeeded in this way. His father, 
Kokaku, was a member <rf the royal Kunnin family, and 
married the only daughter of the Emperor, and so became 
Emperor. He had a concubine, the daughter of Koongay 
Kwadjooji. The wife and the concubine had each one son. 
Satcliay uo mia was the son of the wife, and lieii'-appaient 
to the throne. But the concubiiio was a fierce, jealous 
woman, and determincHi that her son should succeed, and 
she poisoned Satchay. It was the duly of the Shiogoon*g 
envoy, Sakkye, to inquire into the reports that were circu- 
lating; and having done so, he discovered the truth, and 
put the concubine into confinement. But, though the Em- 
peror was much distressed, ho loved her too well and insisted 
on her being released. The government at Yedo heard of 
what had happened, and required the envoy to give his rea- 
sons for releasing her, when she had committed so heinous 
a crime. He conmiitted suicide. Her son, Jinko, it is said, 
always paid the Empress the greatest respect, and would 
never see his own mother afterward. 

But even with this wide matrimonial basis allowed to 
the Emperor, there may be a failure of heirs direct. These 
four families are therefore established as a further safeguard 
to the succession. 

They take their names from collateral branches of the 
imperial house, being originally the families of yoimger sons 
of previous Emperors. At present there are only two fami- 
lies of Sinwo, two having become extinct by failure of heirs. 
They are, however, only dormant, as it is a part of the policy 
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of tlie state that these famiHeB shoulcl be in ezistenoe, and it 
is in the power of the Smperor to pat one of his sons into, as 
it frere^ the eztinot f amily-Hihat is, to call him hj the name 
and give him the rer^ues belonging to the house, whioh 
zeTennes have been aooniing nntU the family is re-established. 

The four famiHee are called collectiv^y Shi (f car) sm (re- 
lations) wo (imperial). The sons of these families are called 
Sinwo O'nkatta, or O'nkatta sama [O'nkatta is used as an 
address of respect to ladies, and also to Sinwo and high offi- 
cers in personal attendance on the Emperor], and from these 
sons a successor to the Ihnperor may be talran. . 

The names of the four ''families" are— 1, Fusimi; -Z^ 
Arisungawa; 3, Eatsura; 4, Kunnin. Of these the two last 
are the dormant houses. The revenues of these two houses 
are managed by factors or agents, and the fourth is said to 
be Tory wealthy. 

The heads ctf the two existing families are: 

1. Fusimi no mia, who has a nominal revenue of 1,016 
koku * of rice; bat he has probably twenty or tidrty thou- 
sand koka. The present man is a Koboong of Jinko the late 
Emperor. 

This ''boong" is a Toluntary union between two persons, 
and is quite di£Perent from adoption. It is more of the char- 
acter of a Masonic connection. In the relation of a child he 
is called Koboong; of a father, Oyaboong; of brothers or 
sisters, Kiodaiboong: and this connection is a very common 
tie between two indiyiduals in Japan, as well as in China, 
to help and assist each other. It runs through all ranks and 
both sexes. It is a connection which may be as easily sev- 
ered as it is made, but it is often strictly adhered to. It is 



• The kuku, or "stone," contains 5.13 bushels ; is the meas- 
ure by which revenue is estimated ; is the standard value of 
the country; and is gfenerally considered equivalent to one 
gold kobang. The only invariable standard of value in the 
world is the average amount of food that will suJOdce to keep 
a man in health— a pound varies, the other does not. 
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genfiraQy made by dxinldiig temaUj out of the wam» cap, 
each iakmg half of the liquor. It may he severed by out* 
ting off the qnene, or simply by formally mtunafting that H 
la at an end. 

d. AriBQngawa Nakatotaaa no kio^ or head of the Cen- 
tral Board. Hia nominal inoome is 1,000 kolra, hat his real 
reyenne is much larger. 

3. Eatsora; the revenue k 8,000 koku. 

4. £unnin; the revenue is nominally X,006 kokn. 

In these familiee there is generally a sniBoient nnmber 
from among whom to select a soooessor in oase of tiae death, 
or what seems more oommon in Japan, the abdication and 
retirement, of the Bmperor. But, at the same time, the 
arrangement has its disadvantages. It places a number of 
men and women of all ages in a very high position, with 
apparently no occupation for their leisure time. These men 
might become troublesome in the state by carrying on iii- 
tri^ues for their own cidvancement and for the gratiftcatiou 
of their ambition. Within the labt few years much dis- 
quietude has been caused by one of the Sin wo engaging in 
intrigues to upset the reigning Emperor. A means has been 
arrived at for at once giving these persons income, business, 
position, and at the same time getting them out of the way. 

The Buddhist priesthood was at one time a very powerful 
element in the coimtry. The niunber of priests was very 
great, and the revenues of the monasteries were enormous. 
By their wealth, and from among their vassals, they were 
able to keep up a respectable army ; and not by their vassals 
alone — the priests themselves filled the ranks. The different 
sects built magnificent temples, and these were endowed with 
ample lands. Immediately before the period of the advent 
of the Christians in the sixteenth century, the power of the 
priesthood seems to have reached its highest point. Nobu- 
nanga, who at one time was inclined to favor the foreign 
priests, had always a great jealousy of, and bore a great ill- 
will to, the Buddhist priesthood. He destroyed their tem- 
ples, killed their priests, and confiscated their revenues, and 
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thus gave a Uow to their power £rom which tiiej have neT«r 
leoorered, and under which they are withering more and 
more every day. 

In Japan, a man while a priest, after having shaved his 
head and taken the vows, is sappoeed to he out of tiie world, 
and it is then much easier to keep a certain amount of sur* 
veillance over him, and to see that he is attending to his 
duties, and Is not engaged in political intrigues. 

Of the larger Buddhist temples of differeat sects, fourteen 
are retained as having the largest revenues; and whenever 
a male member of the royal family is unprovided for he is 
put in as head abbot or bishop of one of these temples. 
They are generally appointed while children, and brought 
up to the position; and as the revenues of the office have 
thus time to accumulate, the reverend holder has sufficient 
for his wants and those of a respectable retinue. They are 
then called Sin wo Monzekke (Muntsih). 

1. The first is Rinnoji Monzekke, or abbot of Rinoji tem- 
ple. The temple over which he is abbot is To yay zan, in 
Yedo. The first high-priest put into this was Koboong of 
lyeyas, then Shiogoon. The revenue amounts to 13,000 
koku of rice. The holder is of the Arisungawa family, and 
is of the first rank and second degree. He is known as 
*'Kwan rayee no mia" (from the uengo, or date, of his ap- 
pointment), and Yedo no mia or Ooyay no mia. In 18G0 
the incumbent was very old, and a bo}', Gofutay, of the 
Fusimi family, was appointed assistant and successor. 

2. The second is Ninaji no luin, otlierwise called Omuro. 
The income is 1,502 koku. The incumbent is of the Fusimi 
family. He is head of the Singonpr sect, and was appointed 
to the office in 1843, when four years of age. To this temple 
the Emperor generally retires should he become a priest after 
abdication. 

3. Dai Kakuji, otherwise called Sanga, is vacant. 

4. Mio ho in, at Hiyayzan, a large temple near Miako. 
The Monzekke is of the Kunnin family. He is head of the 
Tendai sect of Buddhists, and is known as Tendai zass. 
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5. Sho ago in no Mopgekkie is hoad ol the Yamabooabi 
reUgkm. He is of the Fasimi family, witii an income ol 
1,480 koko. His temple is atl>mine Honaan. 

6. Sho ko in; Tacant, but the reremieB are held by No. ff. 

7. Say lay in Monaekke: is knc^wn aa Awata Hia. He 
is of the Fusimi family. The income is 1,930 koku. 

8. Chi Wong in Monaekke, of the Arisungawa family. 
The temple is in Hiako, and he is the head of the Jodoshiu 
sect of Buddhists. 

9. Ewajooji is Tacant. 

10. Itchi jo in Monzekke. The temple is in Narra, and 
is very old. Held by one of the house of Fusimi. 

11. Kaji ee Monzekke, of the Tendai sect. Of the family 
of Fusimi, with an income of 1,(300 koku. 

12. Manjo in Monzekke is vacant, 

12. Biysa mondo Monzekke is also vacant. 

14. Em man g in Monzekke, commonly called Medora, in 
the province of Owomi, is also vacant. 

All these bishoprics, as they may be called, are held, or 
may be held, by Sinwo or sons of Sinwo. 

But as it is in many countries, both European and East- 
ern, as necessary and as difficult to dispose of the females 
of liigh families as the males, they also are in many cases 
provided for. 

There are twenty-four temples or nunneries which are, or 
may be, under the superintendence of daughters or relatives 
of the four royal famihes. 

1. Daijoji, in Miako; of this temple a daughter of the 
Emperor was formerly abbess. 

2. Hokio ji. 

3. Dan kay in. 

4. Ko shio in. 

6. Ray gan ji, held by one of the Fusimi family, who 
has the title of Nio-wo, or Queen of Nuns. 

6. Tenshoji, in Narra, the eootesiastical metropolis of 
Japan. 

7. Binkinji. 
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8. Ohia goji and sixteen others o£ lower class. . Many of 
tiiem are, howeyer, unoooui^ed; partly, perhaps, from want 
of ladies of the royal family to fill them, and partly from 
f ailm» of 2eal for tiie Buddhist religion all over tiie ooontiy. 

The laws with reference to the perpetuity of the vows of 
uheee priests and priestesses do not seem to be very strict, as 
we find that^ when opportunity offers, the garb is thrown 
off, the hair is allowed to grow, and he or she mixes again 
in the world in whatever capacity their worldliness, their 
ambition, or their sense, has prompted them to desire. 

It has been stated that tlie Emperor, as 1^ fountain of 
honor, reserves to himself the sole right of conf erring titles 
and rank. This reservation throws great political power into 
his hands, the acquisition of title and rank being, with rare 
ezoeptionB, an object of the higliest ambition to a Japanese. 
The amoimt of bosinsag ooameoted with this power is great, 
and may be said to have been for many years the sole occu- 
pation for the Miako court. A special office and officers 
are set apart within the palace inclosure for carr3ring on 
the correspondence and settling disputes connected with the 
department. 

RANKS OF MEN IN JAPAN 

Every individual in Japan, whether noble, priest or peas- 
ant, is supposed to know the rank in which he stands rela- 
tively to those about him. The marks of respect to superi- 
ors — which in degree appear excessive to Western nations- 
are graduated fruiii a trifling acknowledgment to the must 
absolute prostration. When two men or women meet, the 
first point to be ascertained seems to be, which of the two is 
to make the acknowleduraent of the social position of the 
other. This state of tiinigri is supported by law as well as 
custom, and more particularly by the permission given to a 
two-sworded man, in case of his feeling himself insulted, to 
take the law into his own hands. What would be irksome 
to us seems to become easy and a matter of course in Japan; 
and though, no doubt, the a^umptiou of potiitiuu is often the 
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iomoe of brawk and fights, the system worin moxe smocrtiilj 
than might bftVB bean expected. 

The caBtom of wearing two swords was introduced in the 
sixteenth oentory. The old Miako nobility do not adopt the 
custom — civilian Koongays wearing no sword, and military 
only one as of old. All Japan is divided into two classes : 
those who have a riglit to wear two swords, the "Nihon 
sashi shto" or "two-svvorded man/' called also "Yashiki 
shto" or castle retainers; and those who have no such right, 
the "Matchi shto" or street man (otherwise called Chouin). 
The latter class comprises merchants, artisans, workmen, 
etc. , who work at some trade, but possess no ground ; and 
also Hiaksho, farmers who do not trade, but farm or rent 
ground. In some cases individuals of these classes can wear 
two swords. The "swordless man" in Yedo pays rent for 
his ground, house and shop. The "two-sworded man" pays 
no rent and no taxes, because he is not allowed to trade. In 
Yedo, parts of the town are known as "Matchi tsuchee," 
street ground, and other parts as ''Yashiki tsuchee," castle 
ground. Persons living on the former can open shops and 
trade; in the latter this is not allowed. This last two- 
sworded class is known as "Samurai" (Ch. Sz), which 
may be translated "an officer and a gentleman," and is 
an important distinction conferiing valuable rights and 
privileges at tlie expense of the rest of the community'. 

This division ot" the people into two classes is a measure 
issuing from the executive at Yedo, the Shiogoon's govern- 
ment, rather than from Miako. The Samurai class may 
be said to include the Koongaj's, the Daimios, the "Jiki 
sang," who are the officers and sub-officers in the service of 
the Shiogoon; the Byshing — officers in the service of 
Daimios; and such Chonin as are doing duty as officers in 
some large town, such as Osaka or Miako, and are always 
spoken of in connection with the city — as Osaka chonin, for 
instance. The term '^Samurai" is apptied more particularly 
to all below the fifth rank, military or civilians who are not 
merchants or artisanB. There are others who liaTe the eight 
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to irear two swccdSy sndi as Qoehi, large f armen w landed 
proprietosB wboee ancestors were Daimios. Thfiae are strong- 
efit In the provinoes of Kahi, Etejiu and Dewa, some being 
▼ery woalthy— as Homma in Dewa, and Hanagora in Stijhu 
The Samurai who have the riglrt to wear two swoids aasnme 
the right of giiFing two swords io tiMur attoodants; and tlila 
right, onoe assnmed, is not readily JftHngnWifld, seeing that 
a two-sworded man has the privilsge of traTeUng at a much 
cheaper rate than other members of sooiefy, pays no tolls or 
taaces, and not infreqnently pays noHdng for food and lodg- 
ing, their power being so great tiiat they are feared* if not 
in actual attendanoe upon some saperior. These men are 
frequently dismisBed by, or Tolnntarily leave the service o^ 
tiieir Dainiio or master • bat as those wlio are so dismissed are 
often farawleE% they retain their swords, and gain a living 
liy their beooming a tenor to quiet peofile. They are said 
to be '^floating,*' wiiihoiit any attachment, like sttaws on a 
stream, and are thence called ^'Bonin** or **floating-man.** 
These men are most imperious and domineering toward 
others not having the same privileges as themselTes, and 
this power compels wealthy traders and others to enroll 
themselves in the retinue of some Dalmio, or taJ» soma 
other roundabout mode to prevent themselves being in- 
sulted. This is not the character of every Bonin, many 
of whom are ieq»eotable members of society, holding their 
privileges in abeyance until called upon to give feudal Bei>> 
vice by some superior. 

The people of Japan are divided generally into the fed* 
lowing classes: 

1. Koongays, or Ifiako nobilily. 

3. Daimios, or Yedo nobili^. 

8. Hattamoto— Lower Daimio daes. 

4. Hjatsho— Farmers and landed proprietocs without 
rank or title. 

5. Shokonin^ArtisaDB, carpenters, eto. 

6. Akindo— Uerohants. 

7. Kweiamono— Acttns, beggars, eto. 
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8. Yayta— Taanen, Bhoemakm, lettthcr workers, skiii- 

Beneafh theee axe piroelitateB, and all oosmeoted with 
fhem, who are oonaideired beasts, OP on a level wllh tiiein* 

In opposition to the name of **Eoongay" (Kung kia), 
^'exalted house," the nobility of Miako, the Daimios and 
officers of the Shiogoon's court, are called *'Jee ngay" (Ti 
hia), meaning persons low, on a level with the gi-ound, the 
latter not being recognized by the I'hnperor as feudal lords 
further than as servants of his servant, "Tokungawa"— t.e. 
the Shiocroon. 

The Japanese titles and classificatioii of officers have been 
taken generally t roni China. As in China, all the officers 
honored with titles by the Emperor, or performing duties 
about the court, are divided into elasscs or ranks. In China 
the Mandarins are dividrd into nine elasses. Each of these 
classy is again sub-divided into a tirst and secondary di- 
vision. The same division and sub-division are found in 
Japan, with this difference, that there are six classes, each 
sub-divided into four ranks. The word used for rank is I, 
otherwise called Kurai. This is the Chinese word "Wai. 
The six ranks in order are, Itchi-i, Ni-i, Saiim-i, Shi-i, Go-i 
and Roko-i. Each of these is divided according to the 
Chinese classification into two, the "shio" (or "jio'M and 
the **jiu," corresponding to the "ching" and the ''tsung." 
These are sub-divided again into two— upper and lower — > 
*'jio" and "gay," the Chinese '^shang" and "hia." The 
full description of men of the first and second ranks would 
be respectively *'Jo itchi-i no jio" and "Jo itchi-i no gay" 
— the "no" meaning "of.*' The minor divisions "jio" and 
"gay" are not much used in the higher ranks until the 
highest is reached, an honor now rest rved only for tlie 
dead. Indeed, all below Shi-i, or the fmirth grade, are 
commonly known now by a general name, "Sho dai boo" 
("Chu ta fu"). The higher classes wear at court distin- 
guishing dresses and colors, or devices upon black dresses, 
and they are entitled in virtue o£ their rank to have a spear 
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carried before them when moving about officially. Officers 
are presented at court, l)oth at Miako and Yedo, according 
to their rank, not accor<ling to the importance of their office. 
Few of the Daimios ar^ higher than the first Bub-di vision of 
the fourth rank. The Sliiogoon himself is elevated from one 
rank to another by the favor of the Emperor, at times not 
rising higher than the first nub-division of the second class. 
To attain such rank at the imperial court is the great object 
of ambition in Japan, and next in importance is the acquisi- 
tion of a title conferred by the Emperor. But as some titles, 
though not recognized at court, are used by the Daimios as 
holding territory imder the Shiogoon, there is a distinction 
observed between the two. The holders of titles conferred 
by the Emperor are known as "Eao kwang" (King kwan) or 
imperial officers, while the Daimios are known from their 
territorial appellations as "Koorii kami'' (Kwoh shau), or 
keepers of the provinces. An imperial title in the address 
is alwi^s placed befoie the teriitoriai title. 

THE KOONGAY 

After the Emperor and royal families, the first in rank in 
the state are the Kcx)ngay8. Until further light be thrown 
upon Japanese history, the rem<^te origin of this class will 
be somewhat obscure, some tracing their pedigree back up- 
ward of 1,500 years. Many of the Koongays are descend- 
ants of younger sons and cadets of the imperial family 
branching off at former periods, while the surnames of some 
of the other families are as old as historic records. In aU 
probability their forefathers came over to Japan at the time 
of its invasion and conquest by Zinmu, and being the assist- 
ants, brothers in arms, and mainstays of his thrcme and 
pQiwor, the soil about the center of the empire was divided 
among them, and they thenceforward became the JiobUili7 ^ 
Ihe oovuri of the Emperor. So long as the empire vr$B under 
one emperor who ruled vigorously, this aristocracy iiiwiimi to 
hBkT9 existed in the central proTinoM ae feudal lard% amch 
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in the same way as the Daimios of the prcsorit day. But 
when the vigor of rule relaxed, and power fell iuto the hands 
of a commander-in-chief, or mayor of the palace, with un- 
certainty in the rulers, there fol]o\yed division in the aristoc- 
racy. Previous to the beginning of the tifteenth century, 
the western part of the empire was all that was known to 
any who could throw light upon its position by writing. 
The large tract of country to the north and northeast of 
Yedo, called the obscure or unpenetrated way, was com- 
paratively unknown and uninhahited, and was divided into 
four or five large territories, under princes who seldom 
heard of, and more rarely visited, the court at Miako. The 
dissensions and struggles for power between the two power- 
ful famihes of Heji and Genji gave rise to a nearly continual 
state of civil war for upward of 200 years. During the Onin 
war families were destroyed, territories were lost, might was 
everywhere right, and though several of the oldest and 
noblest families among the Koongays retained their honors 
and titles and places about the court, they lost their prop- 
erty, and many have ever since remained at the loweet ebb 
of poverty. 

Those few noble families which had previously to this 
period of civil war di\uded among themselves the places and 
titles of the court, were denuded of tlieir splendor; hut their 
representatives continued to struggle on with poverty, proud 
in the possession of an ancient lineage, and of their names 
being enrolled as nobles in the Great Book of the empire. 
These are the Koongays of the present day. They are not 
all in this state of poverty, many of them being well off, and 
some very wealthy; but others are very poor, and eke out 
the scanty subsistence given them by the Emperor by paint- 
ing, basket-making, and other manual employments, alSord- 
ing, in tiieir persons, their poverty, and their pretensions, 
ample scope foar the pen of the native CBcioatuzist. The 
names, history, and pedigree of the Koongays are enrolled 
in the Great Book of the empire, the equivalent to the Her- 
alds' Offioe or Patent Office of England. A book, the 
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**Koongay no Kayzu,'* or Pedigree of the Koongays, is 
printed in Japan, giving all these particulars, and is gen- 
erally by the natives considered authentic. The names of 
Daimios (as such) are not so enrolled; they have no patents 
of nobility from the Emperor, and the *'Hang campu," giv- 
ing the pedig^ree and history of the families of Daimioe, is 
regarded as anything but authentic, and is looked upon 
as in many cases made ap by indiTidiialB to oonoool the 
origin of the family. 

The £ooiigay class includes all the illustrious families of 
Japan. In common estimation the Daimios are far below 
this class; and even the Shiogoon, though he is feared as the 
head of the eseonthre^ k looked upon as compamitlTelgr a 
parvenu. 

The class is divided into two^ an older or higher, the 
**Koongio,'* and a lower, or more recently created, '*Ten jio 
bito'* (Tien shang jin) ^'Koongio" (Kung hiang) is a name 
which includes all the officers of the first, B o co n d and third 
ranks. All of the fourth rank and below are called "So 
Bhing," in which are inohided "Ten jio bito," "Sho diabu," 
and "Samurai." The appellation "Mayka'* (ming kia) 
seems to denote that the bearer is a civilian. All the higher 
offices in the state are filled by Koongays, but only five 
families are eligible to fill the highest. These five families 
are known as the *'Go kay" ( Wu ship kia), or "Shippay 
kay," or "Sessio no e^yay," helper of emperor — ^lit,, to take 
the handle — "the five assisting families." They are: 1, 
Konoyay; 2, Koojio; 8, Nijio; 4, Itddjio; 5, Takatska^. 
If the highest offices under the Emperor (as those of "I>al 
jk) dai jin," "Kwanbakku," or "Sessio") be vacant, no 
one who is not of one of these five famiHes is eligible to fill 
such office. 

In regard to rank at court, the Koongays generally stand 
in the lower olaas of the first, or in the seoond or third sank. 
They are known at Miako by their dross. For a long time 
past tlMj faaye had Kttls power, and were of little impor* 
tsaoe; bat since the oommanosiiisnt ot teeigik islations tlft» 
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poHiioal tide has xatiiar flowed iowaid Ifiako, and from 
Yedo^ and fbey have iocfeased in polittoal povrap as 
m weattfa, as ibe DaimioB and affioa-Beefc^ 
to olitBin the oh^cto of their ambitioa tfaioiigh the inflmmoe 
of their pooorar brethren in JCiako. The poverlj d most of 
the daes preyents ihem entering upon an eneryating life 
of diseipatian, whioh too often aape the Tigor of the oonstitiip 
tion of the DaimioB, and they are able to take a part in the 
diaonfision of poHtioal aubjeote. Kany of them fill the mofe 
or Ian nominal offioea of goremment in one of the eight 
great boards of the em|^; and this amoont of occupation, 
together with writing imaginative pieoea, keeps their minds 
in a BoflBdent state of activity. 

In addition to the distinctions of rank in Japan, there is 
also the distinction into famiHes or clans, great importance 
being attached to a family name. The feuds between rival 
familiee have in past times rent the empire to pieces. The 
Emperor is said to have no name ; but some of the cadets, 
offshoots from the imperial line, have founded linos of their 
own, taking rout and flourishing as distinct families. In this 
way have been derived the lines known as the "Say wa 
Genji,*' the "Ooda Genji," and the "Murakami Genji.'* 
These are descendants of younger sons of emperors of these 
names. But among all the families of Japan, the first place 
is held by that of Fusiwara, in length of pedigree, in the 
honors held in past ages, and in the present position of the 
family. During every period in the annals of the empire, 
members of this family have filled the highest offices, civil 
and military, of the state. But it has, perhaps, shone more 
in civil employment than in military. The "five families** 
of the Sekkay mentioned above belong to the clan Fusiwara. 
Other families have risen at different times to the highest 
pinnacle attainable by subjects, but after a time they have 
gradually fallen back into comparative obscurity. Ninety* 
five of the Koongays call themselves of the clan Fusiwara, 
In very remote periods the family of Nakatomi seems to 
haye held the highest rank, absorbing by ito mumbarsy at one 

3 
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time, all the offices of religion. Only one Koongay family, 
Fusinami, now represents this old clan. In point of antiq- 
uity, if not of luster of name, the Sungawara family, com- 
monly called Kwang ka}^, ranks only second to Fusiwara. 
The members of this family are rarely found in military em- 
ployment, generally filling the offices of teachers or lecturers 
on history or religion. 

The "Gen kay," otherwise called "Minnamoto," are more 
illustrious as military men. Seventeen families of tlie Kooii- 
gays belong to this clan. All the Minnamoto Konngays are 
descended from younger sons of former emperors. One of 
these, the "Say wa" Minnamoto, assert that their line is the 
same as that of the present imperial dynasty of China, who 
are descendants of the Emperor Say wa, or "Tsing wa," 
■whence the "Tsirig*' or "Ta Tsing" family, which emigrated 
from the north of Japan several centuries ago. 

The Taira, or He kay, the great opponent of the Gen kay 
(otherwise known as Heji and Genji) during many years of 
<avil war, includes five familes. 

Nishika koji, of the Tanba clan, is said to represent one 
of the emperors of China of the Eastern Han dynasty, who 
was driven from China and took refuge in Japan. 

A new creation of Koongays is very rare. About 1830, 
Kitta koji (of the clan Oway), whose family for three gen- 
erations had filled the offioe of £urodo, was elevated to the 
xank. 

The names of Koongays are, in many cases, derived from 
the street or place where they originaUy lived, aa Itchi jio^ 
Ko. 1 Street. 

There are in all 137 Koongays. 

There is assigned to each Koongay an aoiraal xeveniie 
oaloulated in koku of rice. This, in most cases, implies so 
muoh ground held of the Empeior. The total sum divided 
among these noble families does not amount to that allowed 
to a third-rate Daimio. But though several of thesa noUes 
are miserably poor, and have probably Httle to li've upon 
bendea the xioe wbioh k given, then by the Bmpecor, these 
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are wme amQiig tfMm wlio lum otiiar soomB ni "wmSHhm 
In old times the Eoongajs pooooeood kufge landed yngmkjri 
bat in the wan of iSbe He kaj and Qen kaj, Kkmocit the 
leader ol the fonner, deq^oiled tham, and the divided po^ 
tions of these lands were sejaed hy whoaver had ti» power* 
Soma still retain eztensiTe landed property, but tiia majociij 
have fixed salaries, which th^ veoeiTe at the Bmperar'a 
hands. Residing near the court, and often connec t ed with 
the Empcfor and high offioeis by maniage, the poorest naj 
poBsees SMna infinenoe, and this freqnentiy contributes to 
swell AeirincomeB. ThisinflnenoeisooQrtedby thePMrimins 
at a distance, who, aspiring to sank or titles, purchnas iStm 
aesistance and influence of the Koongays, such as it maj be^ 
by solid preeents. The higher class, who really have much 
power, in this way become very rich. The little land whi<di 
belongs to them may, by taxes, duties, or customs, produce 
much more than the exact number of koku of the original 
calculation. Thus the Beaport town of Itami stands on the 
ground of Kouoyay dono, and he le^nes a tax upon tiio ex- 
ports and imports; and, in addition to the cuntoms, he re- 
ceives the duties upon all the saki or spirit distiiletl between 
the towns of Hiogo and Osaka, and this is the great distilling 
district for the whole country. Having acquired money, he 
lends it out at Oriental rates of interest to the Daimios, who 
are too often in need of ready money, so that he is a very 
wealthy man. The Koongays have not the large expenses 
which drain the purses of the Daimios; iiaving compara- 
tively few retainers, they are not obliged to make the osten- 
tatious display which brings the Daimios to poverty; nor 
have they the same number of establishments to keep up 
at diiferent places. All this contributes to make the upper 
class of Koongays, already powerful by rank, position and 
influence, substantial in their independence. The poorer 
class eke out their existence in a variety ot ways, honorable 
enough, but not contributing much in the way of worldly 
wealth. Assukayee teaches playing at "mari," a sort of 
lootbally which is a faahionahlft game at court, and which ia 
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probably derived from tibe Ohmese ebattieoook, Taxied ae- 
oocdii^ to the differenoe in the style of boots and shoes. 
In pHajing at. this game m Hiakov the oonrt tons out in 
gorgeoos dxesBes. Jisiio-m and ofibm teadi writing. Bono 
done teaches the science of dwaifing trees, axid the art of 
arranging flowers in flower-holders. At bo& of these the 
Japanese excel. In the former ihej display a wonderful 
power over nature, and in the latter a highly cultivated 
tastow A flr-tree has been seen in perfect vigor, bearing a 
oone, and eight years old, and only an inoh in height. 
Bayzay teacheB poetry and composition. Sijio done teaches 
the art of diessing dinners and codcery, which is considered 
in Japan the occupation of a gentleman. When an ariast 
has prepared a dinner, and laid it out, it is common for the 
public to go to see it as a work of art. Yamashima and 
Takakura superintend and teach the art of dressing and of 
etiquette. Tsutchi Mikado teaches and explains what is 
known in China as the "Ta kih," the ultimate cause of 
things, the immaterial principle of the Chinese philosophers, 
as contained in and (>xempiified by a series of diagrams; and, 
aii an astrologer, divines into futurity. Others paint, and 
sell their works of art, or teach painting. The poorer indi- 
viduals who receive rice also get the Emperor's cast-off outer 
garments. Their daughters are in the habit of going to the 
families of the Daimios as governesses (and are commonly 
known by the name of "jorosama"), to teach the young 
ladies and gentlemen the customs and language of the court. 
Of these ladies there are generally one or more at the resi- 
dence of the Shiog(X)n in Yedo. They sometime act in the 
capacity of spies as well as of governesses; and, having 
much influence, they are sometimes feared as cemores 
morum. 

Under the five Go sekkay nearly all the Koongays are 
classed into five divisions ; and in his relation to his head, 
each Koongay is known as ^'Monrio'' or *'Sorio" — one diyis- 
ion under each of the five. 
. If any of those in a pofiition of Monrio have any business 
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with tiie coort, noeh maA be diepaiolied tfarongh Mb liead, 
who then cummiuiicatee wxtiii the Emperor. 

It has been shown thai the Sin wo and boob of tiie impe- 
rial familifiB axe psoTided for by abBorptkm Into tiie higher 
offloeB of tiie pirie8thood» and to fill the aeato in, and receive 
the levonfieB of, the xfohflr abbejB and monasteries. In a 
flfanilar way the boob of the Qo Boklcay and higher Koongays 
(known as KindatoM) an piovided for. There are six richly- 
endowed tempkB whose reyenues are respectively enjoyed by 
a member of one of tiieee families. These men are known 
by the name of ^'Sekfcay Monzekke.*' 

If a Daimio happens to meet the norimono or sedan-chair 
of a Koongay upon the highroad, he must wait with all his 
retinue till the latter shall have passed. Koongaj^s usually 
blacken their teeth and shave the eyebrows, and do not fol- 
low the usual custom in shaving the head. Civilians do not 
carry a sword; military carry one called ''tatchi," In ordi- 
nary times a Koongay is not likely to be put to death, how- 
ever great may be his crimes; but he may be ordered to 
shave his head and enter a monastery, or may be confined 
to a room in his own house. 

It is not easy to fiscertain what was the exact position of 
the Koongays in the times before the great civil ware of the 
thirteenth and following centuries. The empire seems to 
have been divided at that tiine very much as it is now, into 
one large central court at the metroiM)li8, with a number of 
smaller courts in the provinces, each ruled by its lord, king, 
Daimio, or dynasta, as they have been called. The court of 
the Emperor always remained at Miako. There he was sur- 
rounded by the members of the old families, among whom 
he distributed honors. There was to be seen a supposed pre- 
fect form of government, the history of which is written in 
the Annals.*' Probably in each of the lesser courts — such, 
for instance, as that of Satsuma, Mowori, and other wealthy 
lords — the same form of government was carried on in a 
miniature scale; and, so far as can be gathered from history 
and native histoiicai mape, the ezteDsive territoriea belongs 
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ing to tiMse loirds were always tmder tiie entiie nde each of 
its own master, and acknowledging no right in the central 
oourt (so long as that master did not in any way come into 
collision with the general good of the empire) to interfere 
in any way with what passed within these terrftoEies. The 
imperial court, in its ezeoattre form, was confined to the 
' provincee around Miako — the Qoldnai. The annals of the 
Bmperors are devoted in the main to the ooourrenooB which 
took place within these provinces, detailing the names and 
families, the titles, ranks, and history of the men who in 
that court were looked upon as great and eminent. Of 
these, the more prominent were brought forward and ad- 
vanced by the Emperor in hereditary rank and title above 
their fellows — these were the Koougays ; while the territorial 
lords were only known by their family names, or the name 
of the provinces over which they ruled, and were only ex- 
pected to come once a year to Miako, in order to pay their 
respects to the Emperor. It is not to be expected but that 
differences would arise among these territorial lords, some 
more or less powerful ; ambition and lust of wealth or power 
would soon find a cause for a quarrel, and this would light 
np a civil war. In such cases, the Emperor and the oflBcere 
of the imperial court were looked to as the arbiters or um- 
pires, and acquired and retained so firm a position in the 
machinery of the State and in the minds of the people as to 
withstand all the shocks which have at different times so 
frequently and rudely put one down and set up another of 
these provincial powers. 
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OHAPTEB n 

THE BIGHT BOARDS OF GOYORNICSMT 

Hating given aboye a eketoh of the ranks eligible in old 
times to fill ihe offioes of gOYenunent, a stop will be gained 
by obtaining some insight into the means by which that gov- 
ernmeiit was carried on. The arrangements are of very 
' ancient date, and seem to have been more or less iu actual 
use until the separation of the empire into two at the end of 
the sixteenth century. At that tiiue the executive depart- 
ment of the empire was entirely removed to Yedo, but the 
shadow or the skeleton of the defunct body was allowed to 
remain in Miako. The offices which had of old conferred 
power, and demanded exertion in fulfilling the duties, were 
now only empty names — honorific appellations; the power 
of conferring these nominal offices being all that remained 
to the Emperor of his former greatness. Still the retention 
of the power has not been without its use. Though the 
actual power has been in the hands of the Shiogoon, the 
hopes of the people and of the Emperor have ever turned 
toward its ultimate re-establishment at Miako, in a machinery 
all ready at any moment to take up the duties of government. 

At the period when the government of Jnpan was settled, 
many of the institutions of China seemed to have been copied 
or transferred by the founders of the empire. This must 
have occurred at a very early period in its history. While 
the original model has been followed, modifications have 
from time to time been introduced to meet the varying 
exigencies of the country. But perhaps nothing points more 
straigly to a Chinese origin £or the ruling ranks of Japan 
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than the early adoption of this form of government. As in 
China six boards are found at Pekin, so in Japan eight boards 
are found at Miako. The names of these boards or depart- 
ments, the titles of the officials, the ranks of the sabordinate 
officers, are all found under Chinese names. 

Klaproth has given in his "Annals of the Emperors" a 
sketch of these eight boards, with the offices under each. It 
is probably taken from the "Shoku gen sho," a little work 
written in the year 1340 by Kitta Batake Chikafusa, and 
in use at the present day as a concise account of the govern- 
ment of Japan. 

The study of Bucb a subject is rather dry and iminterest- 
ingy but it is necessary for any one who wishes to make him- 
self acquainted with Japanese history, either of the past or 
of the present day, to read and understand this book. What 
here foUows is only a rough sketch with a little further filling 
in. In what may be called the preface to the ** Shoku gen 
sho" — ^a slight historical introduction — the author says : '* We 
gather from old records, that in the time of Sui ko (the first 
SSmpreeB), in the twelfth year of her reign, a.d. 605, Sho 
toku, being prime minister, settled twelve grades of officers* 
Afterward, the Emperor Kwo toku, in the fifth year of his 
feign (a.d. 660), divided the country into eight provinces (or 
divided the government into eight departments), and deft- 
nitely fixed the offices. Subsequentij, in the first year of tbe 
Emperor ICiin moo (a.d. 697), Futtwara no tan kaiko Kama- 
tariko (canonized as Kassunga dla mio jin) was appointed 
great minister, and by him laws were made and the offioem 
and nobles were appointed. At one time the numbers were 
gveaily diminished, and again they were increased, and fresh 
offioers, 'uncommissioned,' got employment. Bat the min- 
isters, the *Nai dai jin' and the *Chia nagoon,' eodsted be- 
fore the first year of Mun moo. Bat authentic leoords of 
that period do not zemain in existence at the present timsii 
In old times there was a separate office of religion known as 
the 'Jin ngi kwcmg' or 'Kami no tskasa,' answsfing tD 
tlie *Ta ohang ss* in China. Tt» two offioers who si^siw 
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miended the iHob in worahip of the gods wm above all 
other cffioera. This was the prietiiie cnelofii in the kusgdom 
of i^ritB (Japan), arising from tiie rewenoe paid to the 
gods of heami aioid theeplritB of earlli, 

die earliflet times the Bmperor Zinmn eetabliehed 
tiie capital withiii the bounds of the provhioe of Tamato^ at 
KaaMwana. At that time, in tiie beginning, Ten shio dsi 
shin (the heaveD-iUaminating spirit) oame down and pkoed 
three things— a ball or seel, an eight-eabit minor, and a 
grass-shaTing sword— in the palaoe» on the tinone of the 
Emperor, which received homage such as was offered in early 
times. The efficacy of the spirit was great, so that the Em- 
peror dwelling with the spirit was, as it were, equal to a 
god. Within the palace these three emblems were placed in 
safety, that it might be said that whore these are there is 
divine pcwer. At this time two high officers, ' Ama no koya 
ue no mikoto' and *Ama no tane ko mikoto,* regulated the 
sacn£cial rites and court ceremonies, until the time of the 
Smperor Soni-sin (97-^ B.o.)9 wIkh feaxing the majesty of 
tiie di^vinity, to<dc away these tfaxee effioackms (BTmbolSi the « 
swoid and llie seal and the mirror, and put them elsewhere 
(i.e., in a palaoe he built at Miako) ; which was the origin 
of the idea of the Emperor's sitting like a god in the place 
of a god. 

**In the reign of Swee nin (a.D. 29-70) the great spirit 
Tenshio, or Ten shio dai jin, descended upon the province of 
Isse (when the Emperor measured and divided that province), 
and that Emperor built and endowed the temple or yashiro of 
Isse. This is the most sacred temple in the empire. 

**At that time the O nakatomi family were hereditary 
officers of religion, and of rites of worship. 

After the officers of state had been appointed, the officers 
of the Jin ngi kwang, or spiritual department, were settled. 
Originally the Jin ngi kwang wat. tho highest department of 
all. The temple built by the Emperor at Isse had separate 
officers of worsliip, and as to duties, both regulated worship j 
the ofiSc«s were similar in their origin and character, but the 
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dq^tnimeDtolxdlgionwasof tbelil^ Thaie* 
fon^ in tiie kingdam of spiritB (t.0., Japan) thfloe offioem ol 
leligioii lanked ab(y?e all othor offioen. At tiiat time a maa 
of ilie fomrUi rank oould be an officer of leligionf bat now it 
jg confined to the second and third lanks. Fonnerly, of old, 
anj one was considered capable of filling the office^ Naka- 
tomi or other; but in the middle ages, since the time of the 
Bmperor Kwa sann, it became hereditarj in the family of 
his son, and no other family ooold fill the office; and it has 
since been filled by the members of the royal family. 

Originally the name Nakatomi designated an office. 
When one of the holders was made Oodai jin, he added O 
(great) to his title ; but his descendants did not- use the title, 
therefore they are simply called Nakatomi.'* 

Such is the introduction to the "Book of the Government 
of the Empire.'* What foUows is the names of the different 
offices, and ranks of officers, whether civil or military, stat- 
ing what rank is eligible to hold each office, what offices can 
be held in conjunction by the same person, together with the 
» Chinese equivalent of each title where\er it can be given. 

Every office in Japan is divided into four— a head and 
three subordinates. The head is called by various titles, 
Kio, Kami, Tayu, Daiboo, etc. The highest subordinate is 
called Skay or Ske — in Chinese, Tsu — ^to assist or help; or 
Kai, to attend upon ; also Tso, to assist : all three characters 
. are used. The next is Jo — Chinese, Shing, to assist — deputy. 
The clerks are called Sakkan — Chinese, Shuh — ^attached to 
as a tail, dependent on. Each of these may be subdivided 
into great and small, Dai and Sho; and further, frequently 
into sa and oo— right and left. Besides these official 
grades, the titlo of Gong, or Gonno, is found. This seems 
to be an honorific title, and is generally conferred by the 
Emperor upon Koongays and persons about his own court. 
It seems to mean honorary substitute or deputy, and is added 
or prefixed to another title. This is the word K*iin in Chi- 
nese, with the meaoing of power, balance, temporaiy eab* 
stitute. 
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With these ezplanatioiis it may be possible to nndflnftuid 
the titles and deeoriptioiis of offioes and offioen gimi in the 
Shoka gen fiho. 

The fint or highest office was that of zeligion, or board 
of rites, tiie Jin ngi kwaog (shin k'i kwan), the office of the 
woKship of spirits. l%is office^ ait fint entirely for regolatkni 
of the Sinto religloii, was rendered nnneoessaiy by the intro- 
duction of Bnddhlsm, and has been pradaoally done away 
with— 4he higher titles and hwger enudnments being ab- 
soriied by the yonnger sons of royal families, while tiie work- 
ing part of the board has been joined wiOi the highest board, 
Dal jo gwang. 

The Dai jo gwang, or Matsori koto tskasa, is the great 
office of gOTenunent. Thisistiie "cabinet," and is oyer and 
superintends the ei^^t boards and the aflhirs of the whde 
empire. The chief of the department is the Dai jo dai jin — 
the great minister of the whole gareramenl Be is also 
called 8ho koko. This office is not always filled xtp. The 
holder is in setded times nearly inTariably one of the ^'fire 
families.'' This is the highest office in the state^ and was 
commenced by the En^eror Ten shi, who confaired it on his 
eon. When this office is vacant^ the next in rank, the 8a dai 
jin (left great nunister) is highest official in point of rank. 
The highest snlject generally leceiTes at the ISmpeior's 
hands the title of Kwanbakko, first given ▲.!>. 880. The 
Kwanbakka is always near the Enqmrar's person, and not 
engaged so much as others on public bnsineBS. If the sov- 
ereign be a minor or a female, a regent is appointed, who is 
naturally the most powerful subject in the empire. He is 
named Sessio, or Sets jio, helper of the govemmenl When 
such a regent is appointed for a young Empress, it is gen- 
erally intended that he is to marry her, and become Emperor. 
The Kwanbakka was, in old times, called Omurazi. He is 
frequently Bpoken of as Denga aama. The Dai jo dai jin 
iB commuiily known as Sho koku, the Sa dai jin as Sa foo 
sama, Go dai jin as Eoo foo sama, Nai dai dai jin as Nai or 
Dai foo sama. There may be only one of the three titles, 
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JM jfto dai jin, KwanbaUni, or BmAs oonfaied al aiiiiie$ 
but wboerar hddB it ki known to be the bigbest official, and 
be may bave all three titles at ibe same time. The office 
of Dai jio dai jin has freqnenHj Temained Tacaut for kogth- 
ened periods. 

In the Dai jio gwaQg tfaeie aie four mimfltefs. Dai jin 
meanB great minister, and the prefix of Sa is lefti of Oo is 
right, la Japan Ibe left generallj takes preoedence. And 



these four stand in this rel 







1\V 





to one another. The three 



first are known as ibe "Saafco,'* or three exalted ones. 
There is anoiber olBoer, tikat of Kai dai jin, inn» or iu!d> 

die great minister. This office is filled up if there be no 
Dai jio dai jin; but if otherwise it remains in abeyance. 

Since 1780 the Shiogoon has generally been elevated to 
be Oodai jin or Sadai jin. 

The next officer below the Oodai jin is the Dai na goon. 
There are ten of them. They act with the Sanko in the Dai 
jo gv.^ang office. They seem to bo the mouthpieces to and 
from the board, and in consultation with the board. They 
are generally Koongays. But some of the highest Daimios 
are competent for the office, Owarri, Kishiu, and Mita 

The Chiu (or middle) na goon — ten officers of much lower 
rank than the last — never deliberate with the board, but are 
consulted after or before. They are generally Koongays. 

The Sangi (Ts'an i), also called Sei sho and Gisso (I tsau), 
is a very important office — eight officers. They are of high 
rank (above the last), and are chosen for their talent for the 
office. This seems to be to report upon the proceedings and 
conclusions of the other officers of the board ; to watch and 
also advise, and sometimes to act as judges. They are both 
civil and military. If a man has shown himself qualified 
for this office he may rise to it, though not originally of high 
rank. 

The Sho (or lesser) n£tgoon are much below the above 
officers in rank. They are said to help the memories of the 
principal officers, to put seals to deeds, and carry conimimi- 
oations to other boards: they are both military and dviL 
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GfljU or Ewanmn— ire oflfeem who act as fleorataifaB to 

cue of the tiuoe oaBioen of the Dai jo ngwang. Dividad Into 
groat and small, Dai and She, gayki; the head man Ib oaUod 
Kioo kn mu. The dntieB oonaiafe iii. wiiting out liie patento 
and titloB confoffed by the MUndo. In oases of dispoto he* 
hreen high officers, they ssem towiito oat a stoiement of the 
case on both sides for <he decision of the board. They look 
after any newly-introdaoed bnsmesB, such as introduction of 
foreigners to the country. 

Ben-gwang, seven officers, all Koongay — a higher office 
than the preceding. Two head men, left and right, Sa and 
Go dai ben. This is a very responsible office; all the busi- 
ness of the board passes through the hands of the officers. 
They superintend and set apart to each of the minor offices 
their business. 

Sa chiu ben and Oo chiu ben, two men. 

Sa sho ben and Oo she ben, two men. 

These are subordinates in the office, but men of rank. 

Gonno ben. This is an honorific title, giving high xank» 
but having no business or duties to perform. 

The Ben-gwang officers are always in their handsome 
official dress, and are at once recognizable on the street. 

Shi, eight men. Their business is to act as bookkeepers 
or registrars of the transactions of the board; they take 
charge of the books, and are referred to for information of 
past transactions. 

Sa and Oo dai shi, four men. 

Si sho, twenty men, attendants of the three high officers. 
Kwa jo, four men, attendants of the Ben-gwang. Tliough 
lovr, the office is an important one. 

HATCH SHIO, THE EIGHT BOARDS 

The eight boards under the Dai jo gwang are : 

1. Nakatskasa no sho. 5. Hio bu sho (Ch., Ping po). 

2. Siki bu sho (Ch., Li po). 6. Gio bu sho (Ch., Ying po). 

3. Ji bu sho (Ch., Li po). 7. Okuranosho (Ch., Ta fusz). 

4. Min bu sho (Oh., U po). £oo nai sho (Ch., £nsg po). 
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L ITalwtakMa no aIikh <ir Nabi no m«lwiri koto rara 
tdnusa (equiyakot offloe In China, Chang shu shang). — The 
Boazd of tiie Interior Government, superintends flie palace 
and the afliaizsof the Emperor, and regulates tiie imperial 
household. 

The head man, yafcatskasa no Irio^ is always of very high 
rank— geaefaQy a son of the Bnqpefor, or of one of ttie xv^jal 

families. 

Kakatskasa no ta yu, chamberlain the hoosehold. 
Nakatskasa no gonno tayu is always a Mayka no tenjio 

bito.koongay. 

Nakatskasa no shoyu. 
Nakatskasa no t;onno shoyu. 

Nakatskasa no liai and sho jio, subordinates of the alx)VO. 
Nakatskasa no dai and sho sakkan, secretaries. 
Dji jiu, eight men of high rank. 

Wo do neri, ninety men of low rank; clean rooms, etc. 

Keiki, writers to the Emperor's dictation, or for his perusal 
on government business; correspond about conferring rank, 
and write out documents connected with this. They are 
always able men, and any man may rise to fill this office 
if he shows talent. 

Dai neiki, one man; sho neiki, two men; the latter sub- 
ordinates and successors of the former. 

Kemmw)tz, Dai and Sho, two men. 

These are the reporters or spies (ometskys) upon the officers 
of the whole board — literally, lookers into things (kien wuh). 

Sho dt^n, one man of low rank to superintend the servants 
and to see that rooms are cleaned, etc. 

Kangee no tskaea, keepers of the keys, now done away 
with. 

Included under this department are the establishments of 
the Emperor's grandmother, mother, and wife. These are 
called the Shi ngoo — four offices. 

The office of the Emperor's grandmother is Tai kwo tai 
kowu goo siki, the great Emperor's great Empress's office. 

That of the mother^ Kwo tai kown goo siki. 
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That ol the wife having a ohild, Kwo iai kowa goo flflcL 
That of the wife before she has a ohUdy Chiu ngoo aOd. 
The ladieB mnk as Dai nagoon. 

Under the Kakaiskasa no 8hio these are eoTeral minor 

boards <vria 

O do neri no xio. — ^In this offioe fbeie ware fomkerity 800 
men about the ooiurt, as meBsengen^ servants^ etc 
Odoneri no kami, Ske, etc. 

Dsa sho xio^ surveying offioe for plans of lioiises» mafis ol 
towns, country, harboiB, seas, etc. 
Dsa sho no kand, Bke^ etc. 

Koora rio, storehouse officer, has charge of the vahtabies 
belonging to the palace — a responsible office. 

Officers — Koora no kami, K. no gonno kazni, EL no 
ske, etc. 

Koo ee xio superintends the making the obthee and sew- 
ing generally of the palaoe. 

Koo ee no kami, K. no ske, K. no gonno ske, eto. 

Ong yo xio (literally, clesor olisoiue offioe), department 
ol astrology— oomposer of the a l m a nao — obeervei B ol the 
heavens. 

Ong yo no kami, 0. no ske, elo. Ong yo no haka ae and 
Gonno haka se, teacher of astrology. 

Bayki haka se, composer of the almanao and teacher. 

Ten mong haka se, as te ononwr-ioyaL 

Bo kxAn haka se^ keeper of time by the clepsydra; teach or 
of time-keeping. 

Taku mi no, offioe of the carpenters, woodworkeiB. Taka 
mi no kami, eto. 

Palaces, temples, houses and Mdgae In Ji^an hemg, for 
fear of earthquakes, nearly entirely boOt of wood, the trade 
of carpenter rises to a science, and, including arohit e ot u re 
and engineering, is a business or profession which is hsld in 
high respect. 

In the official list mention is not made of the head man 
of the tanner class, or that which deals in skins of dead 
animals, which occupation lb an abominatian to the pure 
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Buddbist. The name of the class is Yayta. They live in 
Tayta mnra or village of skinners, often called Takimiii 
The head man ia Kobowom. His duty is to go eveiy 
day to tiie palace and dear away all dead ammakH-raiSy 
mioe^ birds. He wears two swords, and is generally hand- 
somely dressed. The class beknigs to the DdBOshia sect of 
Buddhists. Some of the men following this trade are very 
rich. Teikoya in Osaka and Sart^ama in Yedo are both 
wealthy. The head skinner of the ''eight proTinces^*' Danza 
yay mong, claims to be descended from Yoritomo. He also 
is reputed to be very wealthy, exercising great power over 
his own trade^ which is governed by its own laws. living 
in a fine house near the Yosiwara in Yedo, he is a despotic 
mleTy and can pnnish with death those under him. His pri- 
vate chapel or Bootzu dang is said to be the finest in Yedo. 

EL Siki bn shio (Chinese, Shik po shang; Chinese equiva- 
lent ofiBce, Li po), the Board of Civil Office. Has legislative 
fmictions, and under this board is the department of public 
instruction and the college. The head man of the board is 
the Siki bn kio. He is generally a Sinwo» or a member of 
the imperial family. If the Kio be an able, energedo man, 
his position enables him to obtain great power, and he may 
become the first man in the empire. Formerly, men known 
by the name Si sho were sent by the board to all the prov- 
inces to report on the government of each. They were 
changed every four years, but the custom has become 
obsolete. 

Siki bu no Tayu, 

Siki bu no Gonno Tayu, both men of liigh rank, who 
practically carry on the business of the board. 

Siki bu no She yu and Gonno sho yu, etc. 

Under this board is the Dai gaku rio (Ch. equivalent, 
Kwoh tsz kien), office of instruction or education. The head 
man is Dai gaku no kami. This office is divided into four 
sub-classes, which have to do with the instruction conveyed 
in books and literature to the people. 

1. Bay ki shi, history, including the history of China and 
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JafBxi and a little of ladia and Ceylon, as Buddhist aonii* 
tries. 

2. Migio, religion— osigjnallj Siato nUgioii only. 
8. ICIo bo^ laws and jnrispnidenoe. 

4. Santo^ matliflmatics, arithmetio. 
These aie oaUed the four paths, Shi do. 

Besides these offioers there aie teaofaen or prafessm 
named Haka se (^pdk si). 

1. Hunjo haka se^ two men; teaoheini of history, other- 
wise oalled Shin sai. 

5. Mio gio haka se, tsaeher oC rsUgion and woKks of 
ConfaoioB. 

Jokio, two men. OhoUo ko, two men. 
On no haka se, two men, teachers of musio. 
Sho haka se, two men, teachers of writing. 

3. Mio bo haka se, two men, professors of jurisprudence. 

4. Sang no haka se — ^teachers of mathematics, arithmetic 
—two men. Is always in two famili^, Mio shi and Otsu 
ngi. The former teaches arithmetic and the abacus; tlie 
latter teaches the science of taxation, 

III. Ji hu shio (Chinese office, Lai po). This board deals 
with the forms of society, manners, etiquette, worship, cere- 
monies for the living and the dead, etc. 

Ji bii kio, the head officer of the board, of very high rank. 

Ji hn no tayii, two men ; Ji bu no gonno tayii, two men, etc. 

Oota rio (Ch., Ya yoh), a department of the board- 
superintends music and poetry in all its branches. 

Oota no kami, etc. 

Gengba rio is another department, called also O shi maro 
wo dono : takes charge of embassies from outer countries — 
Corea, China, and India; looks after Buddhism. All busi- 
ng connected with foreign countries comes within the scope 
of this office. 

Genba no kami, head officer, Ske. etc. 

Misasaki rio, an officer to look after the tombs <^ the 
Bmperors. 

MisftHftki no kami is head officer. 
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IV. IfJn tm sho (Chinese, Hin po ahang)— ChliL office, 
tJpo, boaard of population and zeyeane. Tame no tabiBa, 
board of the population — statesi pcovinoeBi land» honaes, oen- 
808. la this offioe is kept a book or register lor the regis- 
tration of all deeds oonneoted witii land and landed property, 
surveys, and statistioB of the empiie* The book is called 
*'Min bn shio no dsn sho.'* 

Kin tm kio^ head officer, of high rank. 
Kin bu no Tayu.* K. Gk>nno Tayu. 
Kin bu no sho, etc. 

Kadzuye rio, the office for taxes paid in money. Offioen 

— Kami, Ske, jo, and sakkan. 

San shi, office for money taken in country places only. 

CJiikara rio, somewhat similar to the above; taxes paid 
in kind, rice, etc. The office is now merged in the Kadzuye 
rio. 

V. Hio bu sho (Chiuese office, Ping po), Board of War — 
war-offico. This is the most important department. 

Hio bu kioh, the head officer, is sometimes of the imperial 
blood. 

Hio bu no tayu. H. no Gonno tayu, sho, etc. 
Hyato no Lskasa, seems to be a sort of pohce in case of 
war. Hyato no kami, ske, and sakkan. 

VI. Qio bu shio (Chinese offiro, Yinu: po), board of pun- 
ishments. The name is chanj^ed to Ke be ishi, which in- 
cludes the criminal courts, with the machinery uecessary to 
their working, but the titles remain. 

Gio bu Kioh, head of the office. 
Gio bu TajTi, Gonno tayu, sho, etc. 
Dai han ji, the first judge. 

Tliis officer is the .judge of civil and criminal cases. There 
are no luirristers or ad voc-ates used in the law courts of Japan, 
liiach man states his own case. 

Bhiu goku ji — ^prison department. 



• This was the title of the young man living in Paris in 
1867. OoniniQnlj called hrotfaer of the Tycoon. 
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Shin goku no kami, ske, etc. 

As this title is niipposed to convey some disgrace with it, 
no one considers it an honor, and therefore it is generall/ 
combined with some other. 

VII. Ukura no shio (Chinese office, Tafu as), officer over 
the imperial storehouses and granaries. 

O kura kio is an officer of high rank. 

O kura no tayu, O kura no Gonno tayu, etc. 

Ori be no tskasa, weavers of the imperial silks. 

Ori be no kami, etc. 

YIII. Koo nai shio, the board of the interior of the pal- 
ace; was formerly a department of the Naka tskasa shi*. 
Superintends the furniture, food, pathways^ etc. 

£00 nai kio, first officer, of high rank. 
• Eoo nai no tayu, and Gonno tayu. 

Koo nai no sho and Gonno sho, all of high rank. 

Koo no dai jo and sho jo, etc. 

Dai zen siki, purveyor to the Emperor's guests. 

Dai zen no daibu, first officer. The Prince of Nagato» 
Katzdaira Daizen no daibu, holds this office. 

Dai zen no Gfonno daibu, of high rank. 

Dai zen no ske and Gonno ske. 

This was formerly the hi^^est ske at court. 

Mokoo no, officer of carpenter and woodwork about the 
palace. 

Mokoo no kami, high rank. 
Mokoo no Gk>nno kami, etc. 
San shi, book-keepers. 

Gee rioi purveyor of food for the gods of the palace. 
Gee no kami, one man. This is said to be a luorailm 
office; probably much is proTided and little consumed. 
Oee no ske and Qomio ske, etc. 

Tonomo rio^ department for superintending Hie deaaing 
of the palace. 

T. no kami, etc 

Ten yaku no— medical department— two apothecaries, 
medkal attendants upon the Bmperor, etc 
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Ten yaku no kami, etc. 
Ee no haka se, teachers of medicine. 
Nio yee haka se, teachers of diseases of womfiO. 
Shin no haka se, teachers of acupuncture. 
Jee yee, one man — Emperor's personal medical attendant* 
Ee ahi, similar, hut of lower rank. 
Eammon fio (Oh., QL saa ahu), eoavenger department in 
the palace. 

Kammon no kami— 4lie Daimio Ee holds this title. In 
1859 this Daimiowas regent under the Shiogoon'g gofvem- 
ment, and was assaninated in the Bfereets of Tedo. 

Kammon no ake^ etc 

O Eimi tflkaiat ohamberlaina to the Sinwo or njal 

families. 

O Kimi no kami is hereditary in the family of Owo. 
Nai sen shi, paeveyor of provisions for the imperial limis^ 
bold. 

Nei sen no kami, obsolete. 

Bn sen no kami fills the office above. 

Ten zen, of low rank. 

Miki tskasa, office for presenting wine to the gods in the 
palace. Upon eyezy bonsebcld altor in Japan is seen a small 
bottle of wine. 

If iki no kami, etc. 

Ooneme tslmsa, overseer of the female officers of tba 
palace, 0. no kami and O. no sakkan. 

Hondo no tskasa, snpecintends the water sillied to the 
palace, M. no kami, M. no saJduua. 

These (the Ooneme and the Mondo) are the two lowest 
^offices in the eight boards. In the offices about the conrt the 
subordinate officers under iiie rank of ksmi are known by 
tiie general name of Shi kwang. 

The second part of the Shoku gen sho relates to the Boo 
kang, ezeoutiye and military departments. 

Dan jo dai (Ch., Yu shi t*ai), was f<»merly at ICiafco, is 
aow at Yedo. The Eebe ishi at Miako seems to be what 
remains of the office at that place. The office has TSiygmt 
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power» acting apparently as poHoe of the empiie, tiie busi- 
nesB Mng to amat oriminak of aU doscriptiQQa The office 
IB within the inclomize of the castle at Yeda 

The head officer is the Dan jo m. He is of Tery high 
rank— Bometunes of one of the loyal familiee, or one of the 
three h^^iest ministerB. 

The Beoond jb Dan jo no dai hita; hdow hxEn, D. aiho 
hits, etc. 

Sa kio Biki, office of 1^ left half of Miako. 

Sa Uo no daibn, mayor or governor of high rank— now 
has bat little power, as the husmeflB is transferred to the 
Kobe iahi office. 

Under the Sa kio Biki is To itchi takasa, superintendent 
of the east market. 

To itchi no Kami. 

Oo kio siki, office of the right half of ICiako; similar to 
theaboye. Oo kio no kami, and the office of Sei itchi tskasa^ 
superintendent of the west market. 
I To ngoo, office of the heir-appaient, son of Empeior. 

To ngoo no fn, head of the office. 

To ngoo no yaku shi, two men, teachers of the prince — 
are always either Munjo haka se, or Mio gio haka se, and 
of the families of Sungawara or Owe. To ngoo no bo keeps 
the prince's accounts. To ngoo no daibu is always Dai jo 
dai jin, or Kwanbakku, or son of one of the highest ministers. 

' To ngoo no gonno daibii, etc. 

Shuzen Kaiig, purvey or for the prince. He is always 
Nei zen no kami to the Emperor. 

, To no mo sho, keeper of the chambers of the prince. 

' To ngoo no shunen sho, keeper of the horses of the prince. 

Isse no sei goo rio, or Sei ki no mia no tskasa. This was 
an old office in connection with the Emperor's daughters, 
who officiated as priest^ses at Isse. It is now obsolete. In 

I the year 5 B.C. the Emperor Sei Nin estabUshed his daughter 

I at Isse as priestess of the temple he had built in honor 

of Ten shio dai jin. He gave her the title of ISeigoo or 
8ai koo. 

I 
i 
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Shuri no daaba. lluB offioeisfined bytfae Daimiocf 8at- 
•mna, **Sfaiiiiad8a shuri no cUatva." 
Sh. no gonno daibo, «to. 

Kangayynshi Tlik seems to be a niOitary boaid <tf de- 
liberation. Eangay yn no eho gwang of high rank. 

Kangay yu no ji kwang, one man of high rank, generally 
a Ben gwang. This is a very high office; the offioen are 
always known from their fine drees. 

K. no hang gwang, military secretariee in the office. 

Shozen shi, the Mint. 

The Mint is not now at Miako, hut at Yedo, where the 

Shiogoon's officers keep it in their own hands. 

Shuri goo jo shi, superintendent of Sintoo temples or mias. 
Head officer is always a Ben gwang. 

Dzo ji shi, superintendents of Buddhist temples. 

Bo wo ngashi, mihtary man, superintends the banks of 
the Kamongawa, a river at Miako. Is at the same time Ta 
yee no ske. 

Se yaku in, doctors for the poor in Miako. 

Ke hi ishi. Police and Executive. The Kangay yu no cho, 
the Qio bu shio, and the Kebi ishi, are now merged in one 
department, to which all the Kokushiu Daimios, the Dai jo 
gwangf, Giobushio, the Ometski, and cit^ governors belong, 
and is \QTy important. 

The head officer is Kebi ishi no bettowo, a military man 
of higher rank than the Sanghi. There is a saying that a 
K.ebi ishi no bettowo should have seven virtues. These seven 
virtues, the book remarks, it is very difficult to find in one 
man. K. no bettowo is one of the men with most power 
over the natives in the empire. 

K. no ske, two men. They are commonly known as Ta 
yee no ske, and every one in Miako can recognize them at 
once bv their dress. 

Then follow the titles of menaahaadaof soma of the large 
families or clans of Japan. 
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Fofli wara ooji no dioja (dhaag ahaog), the Iiead of the 
claii Fiudwua. By men of thw olan aU hic^ ohH offices 
are filled. The offices of Senio and Kwanhakku are filled 
by membeni of this* fsmily. When fhe ooontry k torn by 
cml war, then he who gets the power may take tiie title, as 
in the case of Taifco sma and his son. 

QenjinoOboja,tfaeheadaC theftuni^of Gen. Qenand 
Hinnamoto are the same name (Gh., mi, a wpring of water). 
It is supposed to be pre-eminently military, and having gained 
the upper hand in the long dTil wan with the He family, it 
has advanced in hownr, especially nnder the present dynasty 
cf Shiogoons, who call themsetves Minnamoto. 

The Shiogoon is Minnamoto no dhoja, and as holding this 
title he now is also Shiungakn in no bettowo, or principal cf 
the college of Shitmgaku in, formerly in Ifialeo, nowinTedo. 
He is also head of the oollsge Joone wa in. 

Then follow some of the officers more immediately about 
the Bmperar^s person. 

Kai keoo bo no bettowo, office of mnaio for the ladies, 
generally held by a man of hi|^ lanl^ wifli some knowledge 
of music. 

Nai sen no bettowo, cTaminer or presenter of the Em- 
peror's food, of high rai^ 

Mi dzu shi dokoro no bettowo, superintendent of the 
kitchen in the palace, is always Kura no kami. 

O oota dokoro no bettowo, superintendent of singing and 
poetry, an officer of very high rank, sometimes one of the 
royal family. 

Ki roku dokoro no bettowo. Every day there meet in 
the Emperor's study, or Ki roku, this officer, who is of 
Koongio rank, one of the Ben ^wanf<, one Kaiko, and on© 
Yori oodo, who come to write for the Emperor. 

Kaku she no bettowo, superintendent of a certain kind 
of music (Yoh). 

Kuro wu do or Kurodo dokoro, an important depart- 
ment in the palace. The Emperor Saga, a.d. 810, com- 
menced the office. The officers seem to be noble attend* 
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ants en Hie Bmpetor's pMnon, and io appettr abonl Idm 
when in public. 

Enrodo no Bettowo h an office held by one of tiie bi^^Msl 
ministoTB—Kwanbakku or Sadaijin. 

Ktirodo no To <or Tono kozodo dofcoro), two offioem» one 
fien gwang, one militaiy. 

Qo4 (fifth rank) kmo do dokoro, thiee offioev8» civiliana, 
alwaja rise from this to higher rank: firali, to Hatoh afaio no 
ike, then to Eangaj ju no jikang, to Kobe iehi no eke, to 
Tono Korodo, and to Sanghi. Thereloro this plaoe is sought 
after by tiie Kindatcfai (sons of Qo sekkay), aa it brings them 
prominently fdrward; Imt it kan office requiring great energy 
and ezactnees, and mlBtftlffw are apt to bring the officer to 
trouble. The drees of the K. no To is somewhat similar in 
color to the Emperor's. 

Roko-i (sixth rank) no kurodo, four officers. Must be 
sons of Shodaibu (fifth rank) ; must be able and of good 
courage, and steady men. The first officer gets as his pcr- 
• quisite the kikuji no ho, the used outer clothes of the Em- 
peror, of yellow and green colors mixed. One of the lower 
officers gets the inner white silk dress, which is changed 
every day. The Emperor never wears linen or cotton. 

Hi kurodo, many, all of low rauk, and are the men- 
servants of the palace. 

Ko do neri, lower servants. 

Dzo giki, military officers, young men, guards of the 
kurodo. 

Tokoro no shiu, attendants. 
Take ngootchi, private soldiers. 

Then follows another short historical notice of the Sho 
koku, all the provinces of Japan, to the eiBfect that formerly 
all Japan belonged to the Emperor Zin mu, who was, before 
becoming Emperor, a (kami yoh) god. He came from 
Miazaki in Fiuga, and at the time Japan was wild and bar- 
barous. He fought his way to Yamato, and made his capital 
£lashiwara. 

At the time of the tenth Smpeior, Shin jin, Kashiwara 
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oadBtad. Be aent <BnilTiwi<w to all tiie Mpamto pmsm ti 
Japan. He appoiiitod four generalB of the north, 80uiii« eart 
and weai, Sk done ahkgoon, and, war ensniDg, he oanquered 
aU Japan. 

Smperar Saj mn, 150, the thirteenth after Zhi nm, 
appdnted mlefs over the ooontzy. Theae irete then eaJkd 
"Eooni BO miatskD^" and lie eobeeqiiently divided the empire 
into pnvinaee. Theee kfda were afiarward called **liiifai 
ehin,'' and again were known as "Eand to yon.** 

The provinoee were divided into— 
Oiaykoka, inteior provinoea. 
Dai feoikn, large prorinoea. 
Jo koku, superior provinees. 
Ohio hokn^ oentnl provinoea. 
Ei nai kokn, the five provinoea xoond Ifialco. 

To each of these tiieve were appointed officers— kaad, jo^ 
ske, and sakkan. 

The provinces were classed together as To kai do (eastern 
sea-road), fifteen provinces — 1, Iga; 2, Isse; 3, Sima; 4, 
Owarri; 5, Mikawa; 6, Tootomi; 7, Suruga; 8, Idzu; ^, 
Kahi; 10, Segarni; 11, Musasi; 12, Awa; 13, Kadsusa; 14, 
Simosa; 15, Hitatsi. 

To sando (eastern Highland), eight provinces — 1, Oomi; 
2, Mino; 3, Hida; 4, Sinanoj 6, Kowodauki; 6, Simodsuki; 
7, Mootz; 8, Dewa. 

Dewa and Mootz are large outl} iiig- provinces, and one 
Kami is not sufEciont, therefore another otfico is established 
there, *'Azetshi no foo." Originally Mootz and Dewa were 
one. About a.D. 713, in the time of the Empress Gen mei, 
Mootz was divided; and the Empress Gen Sio, who suc- 
ceeded, created the office of Azetshi shi; and the Emperor 
Sio mu added Chinji foo and Fooku shio goong, and Go^jn 
king and G^n so. Azetshi shi is the chief officer of Moots, 
and IB of high rank. 

AzeLshi shi no kcji, his secretary. 

Chin ji foo is another olhcer in these provinces, of which 
the head officer is named Chin no shiogoon^. The I>aimio 
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known as "Sendai" is the hsad man of fhsse provinoes, and, 
as Kami of Moots, u kiumn also as Fooka shiogoong. 

Jn tiiese proyinoes aie tfao two offioers Akita no Jo and 
Ske. The Bmperar 8fo mn built a fortress at AkUsa, and 
appointed an officer in oharge. Dewa no ske and Akita no 
ske are dilterent titlee of the same officer. 

Hoku roku do, north-oountiy provinces route. Seven 
provinces — 1, Wakasa; 2, Etsizen; 3, Kanga; 4, Note; 5, 
Etjiu; 6, Etsingo; 7, Sado. 

San in do. The back or north Highland route. Eight 
provinces — 1, Tamba; 2, Tango; 3, Tajima; 4, Inaba; 5, 
Hoki; 6, Idzumo; 7, Iwami; 8, Oki. 

San yo do. The fore or south Highland route. Eight 
provinces — 1, Harinia; 2, Mimmesaka; 3, Bizen; 4, Bitsjiu; 

5, Bingo; 6, Aki; 7, Suwo; 8, Nagato. 

Nankai do. Southern sea route. Six provinces — 1, Kii; 
2, Awadsi; 3, Awa; 4, Sanuki ; 5, lyo; 6, Tosa. 

Sei kai do. Western sea route in Kiusiu. Eleven prov- 
inces — 1, Tsikuzen ; ,3, Tsikugo; 3, Hizen; 4, Higo; 5, Buzen; 

6, Bungo; 7, Fiugaj 8, Osumi; 9, Satsuma; 10, Iki; 11, 
TsuBima. 

The Emperor Siomu created an ofl&ce in the island of 
Kiusiu, Da zai fu, but it is now done away with. All the 
lords of that island were formerly required to come to Miako 
onoe every four years. 

Military department. The imperial guards are called Sho 
ye (Ch., Chu wei), "all keep." 

Sa kon ye fu, and Oo k., office of the left and right 
guards. A military office is Jing, or GkK>ng, or Oo rin goong, 
or Ye fu no jing. 

Tai sho, generally commandor-iu-cliif^f of the army, is 
sometimes called Shiogoon and Baku foo, is always of the 
highest rank, his office making him of equal rank with the 
Sadaijin. 

Besides the Tai sho there are two officers, the Sa and ( )o 
daisho ; Bometimes called Sakonye no taisho. The Sadaisho 
is the superior officer. 
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Ohiujo, lieatamnt-genendi <tf ibft gnatdi, lour, or afe 
timos nx, officonk 

Ba fccm ye bo Ohiujo and Oo fern ye, omil of rank. 

Sfaojo (small gpeneral), major-geaflniL Of llwte tlftera an 
eight or tin. Axe atoo of hig^ rank, especially if appotnted 
while young. 

Shogeng. Militarj offices of infenor xaaiik to tiie afaofau 
Shoio. SaeratarieB; adjutants. 

Ban jin. Abo called Konye so to neri— eeryanis. All 
the offloen abore are near the Emperor as guards. 
Gay ye. Outer guards. 

The office is Sa (and Oo) ye mon no foo. The Emperor 
Banga changed the name from Ye ji no foo. 

Sa ye mon do Kami. 

Sa ye mon no ske, etc. 
Sa (or Oo) hio ye no foo is another oi£ce. 
Sa (or Oo) hio ye no Kami is head officer of high rank. 
This officer ia frcquontly mentioned by the Jesuits. 
Sa hio ye no ske. 
Oo hio ye no ske, etc. 

Soma rio or Sa-oo ma rio. The ofi^ of right or left 
superintendent of the cavah-y. 

Sa ma no Kami. ; Oo ma no Kami. Both of high rank. 

Sa ma no gonno Kami ; Oo ma no gonno Kami. 

Ske and Gonno Ske. These take rank above all other ske. 

Sa and Oo ma no dai jo and shojo. This is the first rank 
attained by a commissioned officer in the army. 

Hio ngo rio. Ordnance storehouse. 

Hio no Kami. One officer. 

Gay boo no Kwang. The outer military department. 
The army in distinction from the guards. 

The annals of the army are very ancient. In Tenshio 
dai jin's time, the title of the commander-in-chief was Pu 
dzu nushino kami, known by his posthumous honors and title 
as Kashima Mio jin in Hitatsi province. The title of Sbio- 
goon (tsiang kiun) was hrst used by the Emperor Shiu jin 
60 B.C. In the fimperoE Kei ko's time, bis son, Yamalo 
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told BO milcolo, was dai shiogoon, and tiim wwe two otbers, 
Sa and Oo shiogoon. This Yamato oyeraan all Japan and 
ilie island of Teio, also tiie three ooimtries of Sinia, Corea, 
and Haxai or Hiakosai, proTinoes of what 18 now known as 

Corea, and put into them Japanese offices and officers; and 
after that commenced Goonfoo or military offices, or, in 
short, a standing army. 

Chinjiu foo. Office for northern provinces. C. no Shio- 
goon, an officer who is gorioral and commander-in-chief in 
the provinces of Mootz and Dewa. Mootz no Kami (Sendai) 
is generally the hereditary Shiogoon of these provinces. He 
is bound to keep, in the two provinces, an army of 5,000 men. 

Ohinji foo no fooku shiogoon is an officer called out only 
during war. 

Chinji foo no goon kan, etc. 

Se i dai Shiogoon (Ch., Tsing i ta tsiang kiun), tranquil- 
izer of barbarians; great army general. Yamato take no 
mikoto was the first called Tai shiogoon. Se i was a title first 
given to Bunya no wata innro for bringing all the wild north- 
ern part of Japan under rule. This is the officer known to 
foreigners as Tycoon. 

Se i shi. The office of the tranquilizer of barbarians. 

Sei fu is one name by which the Shiogoon's castle in Yedo 
is known. This title — and it is now only a title — has for long 
been in the Minnamoto family. Yoritomo was Sei Shiogoon 
(not Kubosama, as Ksempfer says). 

Sinwo. Imperial families; previously explained. 

Koongio. This class includes all of the three first ranks, 
and Sanghi, though of fourth rank. Only three men have 
been of the first rank and first class while alive, Tatchibanna 
moroye, a.d. 749; Fusiwara no Oshikatz, 762, a great tyrant; 
and Nangatte, so bad a man that the book will not say when 
he lived, ▲.D. 770, 780. These three men all lived and rose 
to power one after the other during the reign of Koken the 
KmpMB. This woman is notorious in Japanese history for 
her outrage of moralify in her conduct with Dokio, a priest. 
She asems to have shown ialent and oafMotty in her publio 
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posttkm, aad mwMondod tt> ttoiie — Shlo toia afttr cna 

iiMi fffl ition 

Dajjodaljiiit EwaBbakkn* Sowio^ 8* and Oo daijin, ^m- 

Slio flhin, att beneath tt» tiiild rank, iadi^^ 
and Jeengay, being 00 called, ineiodea some Kooogaji and 
aU the Daimioa. 

BTindaitnhi, eons eC fha Geaekb^. 

8ho dai bo* cffioen of tfaa fiftk rank and belovr. 

Samurai aze all milttaiy men and oMHana who aae inde- 
pendent faade er fanning. 

The Smpem'a ifHe haa tibe lida ef Ke-ngoa. 

The Bniparar'a widew haa the title of Niojing. 

The Smpefor'a daogfater haa the tiito <tf Kei ahin m. 

The female attendante aie called Jo wo ro. 

The female inferiors are called Ko jowo xo and Chiu ro. 

The female lowest olaes are caUed Gay ro. 

Then follow the titles of Buddhist officials in tomples, 
such as — 1, Dai so jo, equal in rank to Shanghi; 2, Ho yin; 
3, Ilo-moo; 4, Sowodz and Gouno Sowodz; 5, Ho-ngong; 
6, Kis Blii. 

There are different titles of inferior orders o£ priubts wiio 
have to do with ritual, wor&Iiip, funerals, etc. 

The above gives an imperfect sketch of the offices, with 
the titles, ranks, and degrees, of the officers connected with 
the government of Japan. Such information is at the best 
uninteresting; but when it ia conveyed in names which have 
no meaning, it becomes, without some practical acquaintance 
with the country, as difficult as it is useless to attempt to 
master the subject. But to one living in the country this 
knowledge is indispensable, and even for reading the letters 
of the old Jesuits, who seem to have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the names in common use by the people, some 
such information is very needful. Thus we find, among 
many others, they spent of Toronosqui as Cauzuye dono, 
and of Don Auetiii ae Chikara dono, titles which are ren- 
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dored in the above list as Kadznyay no Kami and Chikara 
no Kami. These titles, as has been said, are in use at the 
present day, but they refer more to the old form of govern- 
ment of Miako, which has been supplanted by the more 
recent imitation of it at Yedo. The latter having retained 
the whole executive in its hands, the mere form has been left 
to Miako. Now, when the country has begun to have rela- 
tions with foreign countries, the difficulty of the double gov- 
ernment is hanging over the rulers, who have not yet seen 
that one must be swept away as a thing no longer required. 
The two parts of the double government come into collision 
in presence of third powers. The Government of Yedo is 
still to be explained, and the reader will then be able to see 
how far the opposing interests of the two capitals throw 
difi&cultieQ in the way of smooth progress* 



CHAPTER m 

HISTOBY OF THS SMPXBE TO THE DSATH OF KOBU NANOA 

The period of the history of Japan which haa most inter- 
est to a European is that during which intercourse was car- 
ried on with Europe. But, independently of this new and 
interesting element introduced into the country, this is, even 
to a Japanese, the period of the history of his country which 
has most interest. It was the termination of a long succes- 
sion of bloody civil wars, during which the wliole empire was 
deluged with blood, lasting long enough to make the country 
a desert, the inhabitants savages, when agriculture was to- 
tally neglected, and the knowledge of letters nearly forgotten. 
Family ties were broken; young men were all soldiers; young 
women were common property. The Japanese may well 
look upon the man raised up. and who pros'cd himself able 
to put an end to suoh. a state ot things, as a hero^ and think 
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his family worthy of the highest honors. To reduce order 
out of chaos, to insure his country 250 years of peace, during 
which time every one has heen able to sit under his own vine, 
and to rear his family in happiness, and gather in the fruits 
of l is labor in peace, may well rank lyeyas as among the 
illustrious of men. 

It is necessary, in order to understand the working of the 
government as it exists at present, to have some knowledge 
of the events which preceded and gradually led up to the 
period when this change began. 

In the works of Klaproth and Ksempfer will be found 
notes of the earlier historical events occurring in Japan. 
What follows here is derived from these and other sources, 
and is an attempt to notice some of the more prominent im- 
portant events, and to give some interest to the subject by 
bringing it down to the present time. It is unnecessary in 
such a sketch to go back to the time of remote antiquity, 
or to try to get glimmerings of light out of fables, such as 
the different generations of heavenly and earthly emperors. 
To notice shortly the more prominent characters and events 
may be deemed sufficient. 

Among the first of these prominent characters was Yamato 
Daki no Mikoto, prince of warriors, commander-in-chief, and 
of the imperial family. He is supposed to have lived during 
the second century. He overran the eastern and northern 
parts of Japan as far as the island of Yezo. A story is told 
of his wife having thrown herself into the sea to appease a 
storm, a&d from his lamentatioos orer her, as Atsuma or 
Adzoma, the eastern provinces are spoken of as Adznma, 
now sometimes applied to the east generally, and more spe- 
dally to the inhabitants, who are spoken of as Adsnma Yefais, 
or ** boors of the east,** by way of contempt. 

Another <^ these early events in the history of Japan, 
which bean an interest even to the present day, is the inva* 
gion and conquest of the southern part of Oorea by the Em- 
press Jlnga kogu, known hgr l^er husband's name as Chin ai 
tenwo, in the thkd oantniy. The Knq^ieror, her husband, 
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mm Ite SOB cf ihe alxyve-vnniwMd Tamalo* She aooooi- 

panied him to tiia idaiid d EkHto, whlHier he wont to pat 
down a rebellioii aanong some tribntaTj statee; but before 
the operation was accomplished he died, and she assumed 
the reins of power. Her prime minister was an old man, 
Take ootsi no Sukonne. After raising troops, and collecting 
.shiijs to transport them across the sea, she found herself preg- 
naiiL, bul she was fortunate enough to find a stone which de- 
layed her accouchement till her return to Japan. Having 
subdued the three countries of Sinra, Korai, and Hakusai, 
and compelled tliem to give up their treasure and to promise 
to pay annual tribute to Japan, she returned to bury her de- 
ceased husband, and was soon after delivered of a son, who 
was afterward the Emperor Osin, known better by his post- 
humous title of Hatchimang. Two older sons of her hus- 
band by a concubine, asserting their rights of primogeniture, 
and probably doubting the virtues of the stone, raised an 
army to oppose the Empress. Take ootsi waa sent to defend 
her rights, and he put them to flight. 

There is no incident more frequently taken for a subject 
by painters in Japan than the Empress Jingu and her infant 
in tlie arms of the aged Take ootsi. She is worshiped under 
the name of Kashi no d;ii mio jin; but though her victories 
threw more luster over the arms of Japan, in foreign war- 
fare, than any previous reign, or, it may be added, any sub- 
sequent one, she does not seem to rank so high in the estima- 
tion of her subjects, or in the company of the gods, as her 
son. During his reign, Wonin — descended from one of the 
Emperors of China of the Haa dynasty — ^is said to have in- 
troduced for the first time Chinese letters from Oorea. Hia 
temb atanda m the neighborhood of Osaka, and divine honan 
have been accorded to him. Aa haa been remarked, ifc mi^ 
be doubted how far the Jap a no e o , with their j pnwkm nae 
id Ohineae titiea and names of gods, officers and men, could 
hsTe been ignorant up to this time of the art of writing. To 
Emperor Osin, thoii|^ unborn, appean to have been 
given the eradit of the oonqoeat cf Ooiea. Aikm Mb daadh^ 
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In 818» divine honocs were paid to him. He was s^jM 
' andwonhiped as the god of war, and under tiie tlUe Hatchi- 
mang-dai Bosats he is represented as an ineavnation of the 
Buddha of the eight banners. The largest temples have 
been raised in his honor, and every village, almost every 
hill, has its Hatchimang goo or shrine in honor of Hatchi* 
mang, the god of war. 

The introduction of Buddhism was tlio next event of im- 
portance in the history of Japan, This is said to have taken 
place toward the middle of the sixth century. But it may 
be presmned, when the Emperor receives the posthmnous 
honor of a Bosat, or Bodhisattwa, in the fourth century, 
either that the title was given long alter his decease, or that 
the rehgion was beginning to be introduced at an earlier 
epoch. In all probabihty "Wonin, who had access to the im- 
perial family, and must have had great influence, had sown 
the seeds of the new doctrine, and had given the title to hia 
patron. These seeds may not have borne fruit for 200 yeare; 
but considering the communication in past times with China, 
it is difficult to conceive total ignorance of these doctrine. To 
Corea, therefore, Japan was again indebted for a religion. In 
the year 552, during the reign of the Emperor Kin mei, the 
King of Hakkusai, a district of Corea, sent an emba.ss>^ with 
a present of an imago of Buddha Sakya mooni, with Bud- 
dhist books to the Emperor. The priests of the old Sinto re- 
ligion were roused, but the new made its way. The Sinto 
religion seems to be aU prayers, without any idea of a being 
to whom to pray beyond white paper, or a mirror, as an em- 
Uem of purity. The Buddhist religion supplied this, and 
presented what is required by many minds, the idea of a 
pure life through self-denial — self-denial giving a man power 
over himself, and enabling him to be the serTant or the mas- 
ter as ius church may require. During the saoceeding reign. 
In oonseqoence of an epidemic, some pesseontion of the new 
doctrines was attempted; but Moomaya do.no woei* son of 
the Ehnperor, being a convert, was very zealous in the propa- 
gailion of the faith; while Kakatomi, then in power, and of 
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ibe family BopennteidBd tiie SiBio rilM» oppcmeA hsuL 
But tiie Bon of the Bmperor (known his Bnddlurt name 
Zaovi go taifli, or Sho to ka iai si) preTaikd. He was ap- 
pointed fegent during the reign of the Empreas Smi ko. He 
wae a vecy gentie character, etrictiy acting up to the injunc- 
tions of the new faith. Athisdeath, intheheginningof the 
seventh century, there were, according to the Annales, 46 
Buddhist temples, 816 priests, and 569 ''religieuses'* in the 
empire* 

The introduction of Buddhism through Ohina and Com 
brought with it, as might haye been expected, some of the 
customs of these countries. The use of tlie Nengo (UTieii 
hau; i.e.y year name) for maridng events and dates was one 
of tibe customs introduced in the year 646 ▲.]>. A woman 
ruling as Empress was another of the changes, and was prob- 
ably used as a means for Hbe consolidation of the new relig- 
ion. Undtf the Empress Sui kn tiie degrees of rank among 
line ofltovs of goyemm^t, similar to those used in Ohina» 
were introduced about 604 AuIK Six ranks, of two grades 
each, were settled in place of the nine ranks, of two grades 
each, as in China. These were distinguished, as in China, 
by their head-dress, and by the <s6i<x of the dress. They 
were called by the allegorical names of Virtue, Hmnanity, 
Manners, Faith, Justice, Wit. The first Empress was fol* 
lowed in no long time by a second, Kwo kogoo, and during 
her reign she had the good fortune to have as a minister and 
counselor Nakatomi-kamatar iko. IJe was not a Buddhist, 
but had iu> duubt felt the intkieiico which the s])read of this 
doctrine luid cxerci.sed over ,Ja])an, and is reputed to this day 
one of Japan's greatest men, and looked up to as the founder 
of her law. During a, lonf< Hfe he seems to have steered 
safely through the difficulties of politics — acting as counselor 
to his mistress, Kw o kogoo, her brother who succeeded her, 
Kvvotoku, and again when his former mistress reascended 
the throne as Zai mei, and sLibse<iuently her son Ten si- 
gaining over those who might have been his opponents by 
suavity and gentleness of demeanor. The last-named Em- 
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peror d^oied luB loss, and gave lillil the hereditary name 
of Fnsi wara, a family of wbioh lie wae the founder. He 
was canonized after death, and worshiped as Kassunga dai 
mio jin, his temple being near Narra, During his life, and 
the reign of Kwotoku, the eight boards were completed after 
the model of the Lok po, or six boards of China. 

Another change, which commenced after the iutroduction 
of Buddhism, was the abdication of the Emperors after very 
short reigns. This led again to the successive appointments 
of mere children as Emperors. The ages at which several of 
the Emperors, over a lengthened period, ascended the throne, 
tended to reduce the position of Emperor to a name, and to 
throw the entire power into the hands of the ministers. The 
system began shortly aft^r the introduction of Buddhism at 
court, and the minds of the boys and women who succes- 
gively were nominal sovereigns of Japan were directed to the 
study of books of the religion, to the erection of magnificent 
temples, and to the manufacture of enormous idols and bells. 
Such as the enormous copper figures of Buddha at Narra, 
Kamakura, and Miako. The latter has been melted do'v^-n 
and a wooden figure substitnted. Such were the Empress 
Sei wa, who began her reign at the age of nine ; Yozei, who 
commenced his at the age of eight; Daigo, at iliirteen; 
Reizan, n weakly lad of eighteen; Yenwou, at eleven; Go 
itsi, at nine; Konye, at three; and Rokusio, at two. But 
at intervals when a man ascended the throne, as the Ehn- 
peror Ten si, it is a relief to see that some energy remained 
in the members of the royal family; and at times the national 
Tigor was shown, and the military spirit, which the people 
are always proud of asserting, was fanned, by wars with 
Dattang (or Tartary) and Ooxea in 658 and 661. About the 
aame time Tezo was once more overrun by Japanese arms 
and bioaght into subjection, military stations and officera 
being appointed in the island and in the hitherto barbfw- 
ous provinces of Mootz and Dewa, in the north of Nippon. 
Bev^tainthe island of Kiusiu about 740 demanded fresh 
aotk» from the oenter, and tend to show what a loose 
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bold tbii oenkal power h»A at that time owtiisacftnnl- 
tiesol theoountey. Hot tiO the year 794 wm thki OKitel 
power fiiui% fixed at Miako. Aboot ihie year Urn Emperer 
Kwaa mn built a large palace ibese, findiiig that tbe magv* 
tode of the baaiiiflBa traosacfeed by tba eigbt boexda of tte 
empire demanded some settled place at wbioh the court and 
thabeadsof depaxtments might be permanently looated* To 
the wtrodiiotion of Buddbism and Gbineee literatme wa m^ 
aaoribe the completion, by Fuaiwara (Tankai ko), wbo died 
in 720, of the '*Bi«i Bio,** a code of lam wbioh are in fcm 
and me at tiie present day. The introdnetionof an alphabet 
or By Ilabao (tlie Hira Eana and Eata Eana) ta faoiKlate tbe 
Heading and undantanding of OhiB o a o was the woi^ of the 
lamona peiest Kb bo^ bom in the piovinca of SannU 774| 
and who died in 886. He was cannmned aa Kobo dai si, and 
is venerated aa one of the bolieBi aalnte of the J ap a aoeo oal* 
endar, and consequently waarery mock abused by tiie Jeaa- 
itB. He spent some part of his life in China studying imder 
the Buddhists of the time, and brought with him, as many 
others did, large numbers of Buddhist books. The endur- 
ing property of Japanese paper and the absence of white ants 
Lave preserved these, and doubtless in some of the Hbraries 
of tlio country and Corea there may be found works of great 
interest to the student of early Buddhist history in China and 
India. The Issyekio or catalogue of all Buddhist canonical 
books has been lately republished. 

The custom grew gradually into use of the Emperor, after 
his abdication, adapting the garb of a priest, slKivinp: iiis 
head, and retiring to a religious life. This seeiiib id liavo 
been in many cases merely nominal, as some retained not 
only an interest, but took an active part, in the affairs of the 
world ; while to othei-s the retirement was a rehef and an 
opening t,o license. The power, numbers, and wealth of the 
Buddhist monasteries had vastly increased. They threat- 
ened to monopolize the land of the empire ; and the head of 
a monastery was equal or superior to one of the most power- 
ful princes. Not only were the priesta themselves living off 
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ibese Iandfl» but eadiof tbcae fwtrtiKfllmwiytB had * nnmbor 
of mtainwn and Kildi» mfMm% to change the tide of boo- 
0688 in any engagement. 

Vat tinea or four oontaiiea the history of the empire may 
be writtea in the sncoessiye rise to power of individuals of 
the great families of the peerage— Fusiwara, Sungawara, 
ICinnamoto, Tatchibanna, and others. Names which are 
regarded as illustrioas iu history, and held iii veneration to 
the present day, occasionally shine out, such b» Kan ao jo, 
better known by his ptisthumous title, Ten mang, the son 
of Sungawar zay zon kio. He has the character of haying 
been a very able man, and was Kwan bakku and Nai dai jin. 
Fusiwara no toki hira, ancestor of Kooziodonoof the present 
day, became Tery jealous of him, and Ten mang being of a 
quiet disposition, Toka hira obtained an order for his banish- 
ment to Dazai fu, in the island of Kiusin. Here he retired 
to the hill Ten pai zan, in Tsikuzen, and endeavored to get a 
letter conveyed to the Emperor, but failed in doing so, and 
was found starved to death on the 25th day of the second 
month. A fable is told of letters having passed between him 
and Haku raku teng, a Chinese poet, both letters being so 
similar that only one word out of fourteen differed. The 
repetition of the story iu connection with the greatest literary 
character of the country may show wljat admiration Chinese 
literature was held in by the Japanese, and how it wiis con- 
sidered the standard of excellence. Ten mang occupies in 
Japanese schools a somewhat similar position to that held 
by Confucius in the Chinese. He is worshiped on the 25th 
of each months a day which is marked as a holiday. On the 
amur ei B ary a matsuri or festival is heLd—^'Natane no gdnu** 
His posthumous title is Tan mang dai ji sei ten jin. His 
desc^dants are known as Ten jin sui^. Of temples to his 
memory there is in Miako a fine one at Kitano, called also 
Say bio, and in Yedo at Kame ido, and at Yooshima and 
ghii^, Xn that at liiako the gilding and lacker aie re- 
newed every fifty yaaXB. There is in it a large library, wittL 
many old pieoss of armor and spoils taken daring the wais 
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wi& Oorea. These are exhibited annually on the mooflhi 
hoehi day, ''inseot-hniahiiig^way day," when the temple ia 
deaned. 

Among others who made a name to themselves by their 
bravery and other qualifications was Yoshi iye (fjon of Yori 
yoshi, Prince of Mootz), one of the Minnamoto family, bom 
1057, and known in history by the appellation given him 
by his enemies of Hatchi mang taro, or eldest son of the 
god of war. His third son was Yoshi kooni, who settled at 
A-shikanga, in the province of Simotsuki, and is the common 
ancestor of the celebrated families of Ashikanga and Nitta. 

In 1008 the Empress was one of the great clan of Minna- 
moto, which was rising to power. The distant parts of the 
empire were being consolidated by operations against rebels, 
and the repeated transmission of large bodies of troops to the 
different parts of the islands to put them down. This war 
began to create an excitement or rivalry among some of the 
leaders, who, when the rebellions were put down, had the 
wish for more enemies to conquer, and could only turn round 
in jealousy upon their equals. Yoshi iye was sent to the 
province of Mootz as commander-in-chief, and, after many 
years* fighting, subdued the rebels, and brought this prov- 
ince, as well as all the Kwanto (the provinces **east of the 
barrier of Hakonay"), into submission. His son Tame yoshi 
desired the same post. To Taira tada mori, descended from 
the Emperor Kwan mu, was given the island of Tsussima, 
and in 1153 his son Kio mori succeeded him as President 
of the Criminal TribunaL This name calls up, to any one 
acquainted with Japanese history, the recollection of the 
most stirring events, and the greatest struggle which has 
ever conTolsed the empize of Japan. This struggle was 
hetween the Gen or Minnamoto and the He or Taira fami- 
fiee. He and Taira are the same word in Japanese wriiang, 
meaning ''peacoi" the former being the pronunciation of the 
Chinese word ping. The Minnamoto family, or Qen ji, stood 
on the broadest basis, and had risen to the greatest fame, 
and had zecently ooonpied the hic^est posEtions in the etete. 
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TbeBmpreaBliadbeeiiof thofuiiily, aadiheininioiwfilliie 
family had been written lor her edifiooifcioii, or to gratify her 
own or her fomily's pride. On the other (ride^ memben of 
the Taira family, or He ji, had oeeadonally risea up to hi|^ 
rank in the state; and leoently the family had been hoDozed 
for its proweas and ita activity in the imperial servioe. 

ToBhi tomo and Kio mori were rising step by step to 
higher rank and power, when the abdication of Toba no, 
1123, and the question as to his successor, threw everything 
into confusion. His immediate successor was his son Sho 
toku, in 1124, who after reigning seventeen years retired 
(mainly on account of the intrigues of his stepmother) at 
the age of thirty-nine. He left a son, Sighe shto, but was 
succeeded by his half-brother, £on ye no in, who, after 
reigning fourteen years, died at the age of seventeen. The 
latter had been elevated to the throne by the intrigues of Bi 
fouk mon, his mother, and she suspected the late Emperor 
of having caused his death in order that his own son Sighe 
slito uiight ascend the throne. But in order to defeat these 
prnjects, she induced her son on his deathbed to adopt his 
half-brother Gk) ziro kawa. A younger son was thus in 
actual possession, while his nephew and the eldest son of the 
elder brother were diRplaced. The lineal heir endeavored to 
regain his rights. He raised an army, and on his side were 
ranged as leaders many of the higher members of the Min- 
namoto family. On the other side was Kio mori, of the 
Taira family, and, of the Minnamoto family, Yoshi tomo 
and Tada mitsi. A battle was fought only eleven days after 
the death of the old Emperor Toba no in. Notwithstanding 
the bravery and proweia of the leaders of their o^ponentSy 
the He ji, the party in power, gained the dagr. Among the 
kftders of the Qm ji waa Tame tomo, f amooa for hia power 
in drawing a bow (owing, perhaps, to the one arm being 
afaorter than the other), and, in hk subsequent life, as a rover 
over the Southern seas. He waa the first historical occupi^ 
of the islands to the south of Ji^mo, Hatohi jo and its chain, 
linked on to the aootheaatofn promoBtoiy, and the Lioolrioo 
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Idaiids, wttb tiie ohain joined by linkB to the somibweslem 
promontory of the mainland. Se wae the brother of Yodd 
tomo^ who foaght on the opposite aide. As a reward for 
their guooees on behalf d the Emperor de facto, Qo ztto 
kawa, Mnmamoto Yodii tomo and Taira Eio mori were bo4b 
raised to higher rank and power, and to eaeh was giren a 
province as a more snbstantial aoknowledgment of their 
aesbtanoe. From this time mutoal jealon^ seems to havo 
grown up between theee two. But the ability of the reign- 
ing Emperor, who thenceforward took the reins into his own 
hands, seems to have kept down their smoldering jealousy. 
As to the prince who was endeavoring to resume his lawful 
rights, he and his father, the Emperor Sho toku, were ban- 
ished to the province of Sanuki, where the latter died in the 
year 1164. He died of Btarvation, having written a letter to 
the Emperor with his blood, upon a piece of hia shirt; but 
Kio mori would not let the Emperor see it. 

The banished Emperor Sho toku was devoted to his wor- 
ship, and since bis death he lias to many worshipers taken 
the place of Compera. This is a name much worshiped 
in Japan as a god. As a hideous idol with a long nose he 
has temples erected to his worship in every village. Imme- 
diately after the death of Sho toku, in 11 03, a violent storm 
or earthquake took place, and as he was known to have a 
great reverence for Compera, this convulsion of nature was 
attributed to the anger of this supposed being, and a mag- 
nificent temple was raised by his son and grandson on Dzo 
dzu Hill (Elephant's Head Hill), at Matzuyama, near Mar- 
imgame, in the province of Sanuki. Sho toku (known by 
the adopted name of Seengeen) is by many looked upon as 
Compera gongen. Conijx ra, from the Chinese characters 
composing the name, seems to be Kapila, of Indian my- 
thology. Kapila was known as the founder of the Sankya 
school of philosophy in India, which, in reference to the 
sacred Vedas, hf^ld the authority of revelation as paramount 
to reason and experience, to which Buddha, either for his 
philosophical or his moral or reUgious doctrines, would not 
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Bubmii Some haye tiboagbt Kapila and Buddha to be the 
same pmon. His anniversary day is the tenth day of the 
teniii month. He is revered for his groat strength, which 
he exerted in favor of Sakya mooni. In Budiiliist history, 
Daibadatta wished to destroy Say Kon — i.e., Sakya mooni. 
He took up a large stono, twentv-four yards long and four 
arms'-leugth broad, and threw it down on him. Compera 
saw the action, and instantly stretched out his hand and 
caught the stone as it fell. Another name of Compera is 
He-ira. He is called also Kapira, and "Goo pira/* and 
**Goo he ira." The name of Ee ngio wo — power equal to 
emperor — is also given to him for his strength. Fudowo mio 
is according to some the same as Compera. Many personfl 
worehip him because his name begins with "gold.** 

Kio mori turned out to be the ablest and most imscrupu- 
lous minister of the time, but the Emperor, who had abdi- 
cated, still took the principal management of affairs during 
the reigns of his sou and two grandsons. Kio mori at the 
age of fifty-one shaved his head, and nominally retired into 
priest's orders in 1169. 

Yoshi tomo in 1159 had conspired to destroy Kio mori. 
He failed, and was killed while in the bath by his own ser- 
vant, Osada. His eldest son went to Miako vrith the view 
of killing Kio mori, but was discovered and put to death. 
His second son died. His third son, Yoritomo, bom 1147, 
fled with his mother (Tokiwa go zen, a woman of low origin) 
and two brothers. Overtaken by snow and himger, they 
were arrested and brought back, when Kio mori forced her 
to become his concubine. His friends demandv^d that the 
children should be put to death, hut, at the intercession of 
his own aunt, he saved their lives, but banished Yoritomo 
to Hiruga ko jima, or one of the islands to the south of Idzu. 
The other two boys, Yoshitzune and Nori yori, were kept in 
Miako and educated for priests. The former of them was aft- 
erward a weU- known hero. His nickname when a boy was 
Ushi waka, or young ox or calf. Yoritomo, while a boy, 
waa known as Sama no ^ami^ or oapiaia of the k£t oaTabx* 
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At this time, 1170, Tame tomo above mentioned, who had 

boon roving about the South Sea for years past, landed on 
the mouutainous province and peninsula of Idzu, and at- 
tempted to raise «i rebellion; but his men were overcome, 
and he himself committed suicide. A tcmp>le was raised tO 
his memory, and he is worshiped both in Hatchi jo and in 
the Liookioo Islands. 

In 1171 the Emperor Taka kura no in, at the age of eleven 
years, married the daughter of Kio mori, aged fifteen years. 
This rendered Kio mori still more powerful, and at the same 
time more imperious in his conduct. He emerged from his 
seclusion, and placed his two sons in the office of Tai sho or 
first generals, over the heads of others who had hoped for 
the places. This raised a community of feeUng against him, 
and again a conspiracy was made to attack and kill him and 
the whole of his family, but it failed through the treachery of 
some of the conspirators. The Empress, Kjo mori's daugh- 
ter, 1178, had a son, and in the following j'^ear his own son, 
Sighe mori, died. This son had proved some obstacle to the 
working out of his father's schemes of ambition, and when 
he was removed by death Kio mori imperiously ruled accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. His grandson, Antoku, in 1181, 
became Emperor. Kio mori became very tyrannical before 
his death, and he not only kept the old Emperor confined, 
but tried to change the r^idence of the court from Miako to 
Fu ku wara, and determined to extirpate the family of Min- 
namoto. Once more a conspiracy was set on foot to destroy 
the family of He, by one of the royal princes, who had suf- 
fered from the arrogant insolence of Kio mori. Letters were 
obtained from the old Emperor and secretly dispatched to 
Yoritomo, then in banishment on the coast of Idzu, and 
who was looked upon as the head of the Minnamoto family, 
and the chief enemy of Kio mori and the He kay. His 
brother Yoshitzune had escaped from Miako, in the retinue 
of some gold merchants, to the province of Dewa, and was 
residing in that province with Hide hira, Mootz no kami. 
Yoritomo had msoried the daughter o£ Hojio Toki maasa, in 
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whose charge he was during his banisliiiicnt. Through her 
father she was descended from Kwan mu, Emperor, and was 
afterward known as Aiua 8liiogoou, or female Shiogoon, her 
name being Taira no Massa go. "When the letters were given 
to him from the Emperor and his son, calling upon him to 
raise troops to rid the country of Kio mori, and release them 
from the durance in which they were kept, he immediately 
wrote to his brother Yoshitzrune, calling upon him to assist 
him. Under such surveillance were these royal parties kept 
that it was only under the guise of paying a visit to the great 
temple of Miajima, on the beautiful island Itsnku jima, in 
the inland sea, in the province of Aki, then belonging to 
Kio mori, that the conspirators were able to get the letters 
dispatched. Yoritomo, with Hojio, collected what men he 
could, and raised the flag at Ishi bashi yama. When he firgt 
started only seven men joined him, and he fought his first 
battle with only three hundred under him, against ten times 
their number. He was defeated, and with his seven friends 
ran away, and the story goes that they all hid in the hollow 
trunk of a large tree near Ishi bashi hatto. While remain- 
ing concealed there, the soldiers, having examined every 
other place, came to the oondnsion they must be there. A 
Eashi warra man (secretly a partisan of the Gen party) vol- 
vnteered to go and look, and, though suspected, he was 
allowed to do so. He went up, looked in, and saw the par^ 
hiding, and told them to lie still, and taking his spear showed 
his commander that he could turn it all round the hollow. 
When he did so, two bats or birds flew oat» and he told his 
commander that the mouth of the hollow was ooreied over 
^vith spiders' webs. The party of soldiers went away. 
Yoritomo and his Mends left immediately, and went to a 
temple, where ih^y were secreted in the wardrobe for sloimg 
the dresses of the (HiestB. Meantime the soldiers retnmed, 
looked into the tree, and found that tliey had been there. 
Ihqr than went to the temple, demanded of the priefl* where 
they were secreted, and, on his refusing to tell, tiiey killed 
him* 
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XouiwliJle YodiHniie ooUeotod irbak toeos \m mU, 
•ad with them went down to Kamaknra, at tbe liead ol tfae 
Odawua diviaioii of tiie Bay of Yedo. 

Yofitomo was f ofoed to take lofnge in the remote pmlwinlii 
of Awa, aoatheaet of Yedo, whenoe he di^Mitdhed voiaAym 
oaUing on all tiie Gkn family to oolleofe» aeoding Hojio, his 
£Bther>in4aw, to the province of Kahi, aad joining Hiio 
inme with a large body of men on the benke of tiie rifw 
Sumida gawa, that division cl the Tonay gawa which mas 
past the eastant side of Yedo. In the pRyvince of MaSBsi he 
was joined by Hatake yama; while his ie]ation» Yoshl nafca 
of Kiflso, raised an army in Sinano. Yoritomo fixed upcm 
Kamakura, in the province of Segami, at a very early date, 
for his residence. This beautiful classic spot is within two 
hours' ride of Yokohama, and shows now little trace of hav- 
ing once been the residence of a court. Trivial circumstances 
probably led Lim to this conclusion, as it does not seera to be 
a place suited in any way for a large city or for the capital 
of a countr3^ He was a man of great ability, and of strong 
will, but had received no education; and having been brought 
up in the province of Idzu, had acquired the dialect of the 
district. The mountain-pass of Hakkone is considered the 
key to the eastern provinces, and if it were sufficiently 
guarded, his position would be one of comparative safety, 
at a distance of a day's march from the pass. His rela- 
tion, Yori Yoshi, had formerly resided there, and he had 
probably looked upon it, when a boy, as tbe family property. 
From his residence here he was called, by the people of 
Kwanto, Kam kura dono, a name by which he is spoken 
of to this day. Kwanto literally means east of the barrier — 
f.e., of Hakkone — and is synonymous \y\{h. Ban do, eaat of 
the hill. It is a name by which are understood all the eight 
provinces to the east of the range of hills running down the 
promontory of Idzu; viz., Segami, Musasi, Simotsuki, Ko- 
wotsuki, Simosa, Kadsusa, Awa, and S^tatn. It is called 
also Kwang hasshiu. 

Forces were sent from Miako by £io mon to cf^pcss 
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TorHomo, but at this time his relative Hojio met him with 
a large re-enforcement, and the He party retired without 
fighting. Yoritomo overran the province of Fitatsi and put 
to death Satake Hide Yoshi. The whole empire was now 
desolated by war. The tide began, before Kio mori died, at 
the age of Bixty-four, in 1181, to turn in favor of tho Gen 
party. But so long as Kio mori hved the cause of his oppo- 
nents did not seem to hold out much prospect of success, and 
the relatives of Yoritomo are still found fighting against him, 
and on the side of the ruling party. Among these were his 
own uncle Yoshi hiro, and Yoshi naka, another relative. 
The latter was afterward reconciled to Yoritomo, and ren- 
dered him great assistance, being everywhere victorious in 
the northern provinces of Etsjiu and Kanga. Thence he 
rapidly pushed on to the capital, and seized the extensive 
monastery of Hiyaysan. The Emperor An tolai fled west- 
ward with his wife, Kio mori's daughter. His grandfather, 
the old Emperor Go Zirakawa, received his deliverers in 
Miako, and still retaining his interest in the regulation of 
affairs, saw another grandson, brother of Antoku, proclaimed 
as Emperor. The possessions of the He party were confis- 
cated and divided among the members of the G^n family. 
Antoku remained about Da zai foo, the station from which 
military superintendence of the island of Kiusiu was regu- 
lated, but trom this island the He |Murty was driven out and 
crossed over to Sikok. Still they were able in different parts 
of the country to make a stand, and even to defeat their 
adversaries in more than one battle. Several of the party 
had been left in Miako in posts of consequence, the son of 
Kio mori being regent, and they did what they could to sup- 
port their cause in the capital. Toshi naka, who had seised 
Miako on the part of the Genji, became in his turn overbear- 
ing, and roused the impatience of the old Emperor, who 
0tizTed up the priests of the monasteries of Hiyaysan and 
Ifidera to oppoee Mm. Bnt Yoshi naka suddenly came upon 
them, seised and imprisoned the Emperor, and beheaded the 
abbots of tiie religioijs houses. He oaosed hfanMif to be 
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mttM06idM8iiio9OQB»aiidflii^ iq^infippo- 
sitioii to Yoriiomo. Yoehit«me and Nod Yori» btotlMiB q€ 
Yoritomo, wm unmeditttely diapBtehed &om tiie £wasitD 
to MiakD to attack hiiii, and aet free tbe Empeior and lua 
grandfatiMTy and he vaa defeated by them and killed. 
Meantime, 1184, the He ji had been gathering their aftranglk 
m the weaiecn prorinoeai and had aasemhled an anny of 
100,000 men and fortified themaelTea. NcriYoriand Ycdii- 
taime attadEed them, and after a very seyere engagement 
took the fort by assatilt and completely routed the army, 
killing many of the leaders of the party. After tins Yori- 
tomo ordered his son-in-law, son of Yoshi naka, to be put to 
death, and Yoshitzune was appointed governor of Miako. 
He attacked the enemy in the island of Sikok, and also in 
the western provinces of Nagato, and at the fort of Aka 
Magasoki routed tliem; the mother of the Emperor escaping 
with the two insis^aiia. of rule — the sacred wword and the seal 
or ball. But in crossing over from Simonoseki the Emperor 
threw himself into the sea and was drowned. Of the two 
sacred emblems, the sword was said to have been lost; the 
seal was saved. At this narrowest part of the passage be- 
tween Kiusiu and Nippon runs a ledge of rocks, and upon 
these stands a small column, or tombstone, to the memory 
of the Emi)eror. On the Kiusiu side is the village of Dairi, 
called so from the imperial family having rested there. 
Moone mori, one of the ])arty, is said to have fled to the 
island of Tsussima, where his descendants to this day rule 
as (the Chinese sound of the name) Sso. When the men of 
the party were all destroyed, the females crowded the •pad 
of Simonoseki, and were obliged to live by prostitution; and 
hence the females of this class in Simonoseki are accorded to 
this day the first rank of the class, and privileges — in the 
way of dress, such as wearing stockings, and weai'ing the 
knot of the obi or belt behind, like other women, and not 
before, as prostitutes — which are denied to others. In the 
center of the island of Kiusiu, between Fiuga and Higo, is 
a high tableland, partly marih» extending from twenty to 
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thirty miles in Iflogth. Aooording to native accoante, this 
place was a hundred years ago quite a terra incognita. 
About that time it was discovered that there were people 
living in three villages within the marsh. The principal 

village was called Mayra. Further investigation being 
made, it was discovered that those were remnants of the He 
ji, who had tied there at this period, and had isolated them- 
selves through fear. They had conveyed their fears to their 
children, who, when visited, had a dread of being punished 
for the crimes of their forefathers. The three villages are 
now under charge of a Hattamoto. 

The power of the He family was thus completely broken, 
and that of the Gen or Minnamoto firmly established, mainly 
through the prowess and generalship of Yoshitzime. Yori- 
tomo began to be jealous of his brother on account of the 
credit and reputation he had gained by his success. He 
picked a quarrel \^nth him on the ground of his having mar- 
ri<'d a daughter of the enemy of the house, Kio niori, and 
sent forces against him, demanding of the Emperor that his 
father-in-law, Hojio, should be appointed generalissimo, by 
this means filling the places of command with his own creat- 
ures. Yoshitzune left the capital and retired to Oshin to his 
old friend Hide Hira, governor of the province. Yoritomo 
was enraged at an asylum being given to his brother in the 
north, and sent orders to have him put to death. Yasu hira, 
the son of his old friend, attacked him, and Yoshitzune, be- 
mg unprepared and seeing no way of escape, destroyed him- 
self, after first killing his wife and children. Yoritomo, 
angry with the man for doing what he himself had ordered, 
marched against Yasu hira with a large army, and finally 
destroyed him. Toritomo built a palace for himself in Miako, 
but appears generally to have hved at Kamakara. At this 
latter place axe to be seen to this day the remains of his work 
in the roads cut through rocks wbioh confined the epiMse of 
ground set apart for his residence. 

In 1190 he went to Miako, where he had built a palace, 
and in great state yisited the Emperor; but after a month's 
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reddflDoe in the capital be xetazned to Kamakura. In 1193 
tile old Iimpexw Go mra kawa died at the age of sixty-seven. 
He had lived, after his abdication, during parts of the reigns 
of five emperors, his sons and grandsons. He had during 
forty years taken a very active part in the working ol the 
government, and had passed through the most exciting time 
in the history of his country, and his last yearii were spent 
in tranquillity. 

Yoritomo was appointed Sei dai Shiogoon. Suspecting 
his hrother Nori Yori of plotting against him, he banished 
him to Idzu, where he was soon after put to death. He 
again viiiited the capital for four months in 1196, but re- 
turned to Kamakura, from which place he virtually ruled 
the empire. He fell from his horse toward the end of 1198, 
and (hed shortly after, in 1199, at the age of fifty-three. He 
is generally regarded as the greatest hero in Japanese his- 
tory. But his treatmont of his brother has been a great blot 
upon his character, and lowered him very much in the regard 
of his countrymen. Yoshitzune is looked upon as the mirror 
of chivalry, and his conduct is held up to the youth of the 
country for imitation, rather than the oakmlatiaig, bkxKiy, 
though brilliant career of Yoritomo. 

Kamakura seems to have occupied under Yoritomo very 
nearly the same situation, in a political point of view, that 
Yedo does in tho present day. The absence of external foes 
having created a necessity for internal division, two courts 
arose, the one with forms without power, the other wielding 
all the power and dispensing with the forms, except when it 
suited him to demarad them. Yoritomo seems to have been 
the first to establish his couit in the eastern part of the em* 
plre, a retreat which he choae probably on aooount of its le- 
tired and defensible situation. Standing npon the sea, the 
place 10 inclosed by bills, and in order to obtain access to the 
town a road was cut on either side through the hills. That 
to the east, toward Kanesawa, is a fine x>erpendicular oatting 
through sandstone. The bouses occupied by Yoritomo, and 
after bim by Ashikanga, or the Bites where they stood, aie 
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pointed out. Here stands a fine temple to Hfttnhimftng, 
erected since the days of Toritomo, and upon the qsoi whm 
hissonwasaasaasuiated. ItisknownasSnn^okaHatchi- 
mang. An ayenue with Hiiee fine stone archways leads 
straight to the sea from the door of the temple. Upon ^ 
platfoxm cm which the temple stands is a small shrine to 
Inari, the god of rice, wozshiped everywhere in Japan; an- 
other to the spirit of Yoritomo; another to stones in which 
some divine power is supposed to reside. Two stones helow 
show that the Phallic worship lingers in Japan, female (so 
to speak) as weill as male^ while a temple on the shore, near 
Ooraga, is entirely devoted to this infatuation. The tomb 
of Yoritomoi an unpretending slab, is in the neighborhood. 
A small hili opposite has the name of Kinoo hari yama, tak- 
ing this name from Yoritomo having ordered it to be cov- 
ered with white silk to show some of his lady friends how it 
looked in'winter. The story may be doubted, if it were xmij 
onaooonntof the scarcity of silk at that time. AtEanesawa 
are the tombs of the servants of Yoshitsone. About half a 
mile from the temple of Hatchimang, on the road to Fusi- 
sawa, is the fine old temple called Kenchoji, built by order 
of Moone taka Sinwo, son of the Emperor Sanga. Furiiiur 
on is a nunnery or convent for ladies, the Matzun^^a oka. 
Looking toward the sea, the littlo island or peninsula of 
Eeno sima is visible. On the road in this direction is a tem- 
ple built by a daughter of Mito; a little beyond is a place 
famous for the maimlacturo of swords ; and beyond this is a 
village with a temple to Kunon, the goddess of mercy (Kwan 
yin of China). 

Turning to the right from the village is a large copper 
figure of Buddha sitting in the open air, in a position and 
with an air of great repose. It is between forty and fifty 
feet high. Around this colossal figure are seen in the grass 
large fiat stones. These are the bases of the pillars of a 
temple which once covered the figure. But during a severe 
earthquake a rush of the sea over a temporary subsidence of 
the land swept away everything but the maaslve figure and 

5 
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foimdation-stoiieB of the temple. It looks at pMent lar out 
of leach of the renewal of any such devastation. 

The glory of Kamaknra has removed to Yedo» and what 
28 said by the Jesuit fathers to have been at one time a town 
of 200,000 houses is now a village of not 200 cottages. 

The son of Toritomo, Yori ye, saooeeded him in all his 
empkyments; but proving unequal to the task of governing, 
he retired, and his son, Sanne tomo, at twelve years of age, 
was appointed Sei dai Shiogoon, Tokimasa, father-in-law of 
Toiitomo, being regent; and from this date the power of the 
Hojio family began. The following year they pnt to death 
Yori ye. Tokimasa assassinated Hatake yama, and after- 
ward had designs upon Sanne tomo*s life at the instigation 
of his wife ; but they were discovered by Sanne tome's grand- 
mother, Yoiitomo's widow, and Tokimasa was banished. 
Sanne tomo was assasmnated by his brother Kokio (who had 
become a pries!;, and officiated in the temple) while descend* 
ing the stairs of the large temple of Hatchimang goo, at 
Kamakura, after worshiping there at night. He was the 
last ffliiogoon of the family of Yoritomo. The power feU to 
the hands of Hojio no Yoehi told, who ruled with ICasa go, 
widow of YcfAtaroOf known as **Ama shiogoon,** or tiie Nim 
commander-in-chief. Hojio Yasu toki was l^ken, a title 
which was afterward changed to Kwan rei, or minister to 
the Shiogoon at Kamakura, and began to assume a similai 
position toward the Shiogoon that the latter held toward the 
Kmperor. Hojio and Hasago raised to the office of Shiogoou 
Yoritsone, son of Fusiwara no Mitsi ye. Yoritsone resigned 
the post of Shiogoon at tlio age of twenty-seven to his son, 
aged six, who the following year married a daughter of 
Hojio. The father and .son, being in 1251 discovered to be 
concerned in a plot against the Emperor, were seized; and 
the office was now given to one of tlie royal family from 
Miako, Moone taka, **Sin wo.'* In his time Hojio Toki yori, 
then Kwanrei, built the large temple of Kenchoji at Kama- 
kura. The Hojio family (Fosio of Klaproth) at this time 
absorbed the chief authority in the empire. 
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The historical notes which follow are taken from a natlTa 
altwAna/* with the assistance of a native, and are in them* 
selveB uninteresting; bat they give some short notice of the 
wars between the Emperors of the North and South, of the 
rise to power of different familiee-HBocli as Hojio> Aamnyig^^ 
Nitia, Hoasokawa, and otheis — who oooniMed prominent 
plaoes in Japanese history down to the time of Nobonangai 
when a military genius arose to extract order out of confa- 
skfli, and syBtem ont of a'ohaos of anuohy. But eyen the 
oonftised and nninteresting mass of names entangled in facts 
may give an imp roo sion of what the state of the ooontry was 
doling a period when nothing bat tonnoil and boiling brooght 
one after another to the suifaoe, to make way in torn for oth* 
en from the abyss below. That some information is con- 
tained in tiiese notes» may be an exoose for pladng them 
base in snoii a meager and onentertaining form. Bat the 
names of individuals, of places, of temples, become interest- 
ing as move is known of the hisfeoiy of the ooontry and the 
religion of Japan* 

In 1960 the Mitsiren sect of Bnddhiste was introdnoed 
at Eamaknra, a sect which has become of more prominence 
lately, since foreigners arrived in Japan, owing to a saint 
of the sect, Saysho gosama, having been a great persecator 
of C^iristians. 

Hojio Toki yori, minister of the Shiogoon, one of the great 

men of Japan, died in 1263, aged thirty-seven; and the Shio- 
goon Moone taka was forced to resign, and his son, Kore 

Yassu, a child, raised to the office. 

In China, the ]\Iokoo (or Mongol), about 1270, had over- 
thrown the Sung dynasty. Corea was compelled to become 
tributary, and enibix^sies from China were sent to Japan, 
calling upon the Emperor to send his tribute. At different 
times several large naval expeditions were fitted out by the 
Chinese emperor, the Kublai of Marco Polo. Uue of these, 
in 1281, reached the coast of Tsussima; but in consequence 
of severe storms, said to have been raised by the opportune 
assistance of the god at Isse (whence he is called mo 
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mia, or god of the wind), the vessels were knocked to pieces, 
and 30,000 men taken prisoners and killed. One of the em- 
bassadors was beheaded at Kamakura. The power of the 
Hojio family had become so great at Kamakura that they 
retained in their own hands the appointment of Emperor. 

In 1282, the Sikken, or Kwanrei, died, and was succeeded 
by his son, aged fourteen years; su that at this time it would 
appear that the country was governed by a deputy or assist- 
ant of a boy, the deputy or minister of the commander-in- 
chief under the reigning Emperor, with the advice and as- 
sistance of one, and perhaps two, abdicated Emperors. 

This state of things could not be expected to continue, 
and could only exist in a countrj^ with no external relations 
and with no neighbors. The divided government made up 
to some extent for this want, but it left so many opportuni- 
ties for individuals plotting to seize the power that it is no 
wonder that the Emperors and the Shiogoons chafed under 
it. This was met by a constant accession to these high poste 
of childroiii who, when they began to be troublesome, were 
foToed to resign, the Hojio family continuing to hold the real 
power at Kamakura and Miako, and also in Kiusiu, and de- 
posing the Emperors and Shiogoons when they pleased, and 
electing whomsoever suited them. 

So early as 1284 the laws of the coimtry seem to have 
followed a policy of exclusion. In that year an officer came 
over firom China in the quality of embassador, accompanied 
by a priest, but he was taken and executed on tbe pretext 
that he was come to spy out tbe land. Some years after, 
another priest, Na yissang, came from China, and he also 
was treated at Kamakura as a spy, and imprisoned, but was 
afterward Uberated, and built the temple of Nan jenji, still 
standing in Miako. 

In 1308, Hana so no^ then twelve years of age, was 
chosen the officers of the Hojio f^unily at Kamakura as 
Bmperor. 

In 1312 the Kwanrei Hojio Sada toki died, much respected, 
and tl>e place of minister was kept for his son, Sada toki, for 
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flye yeara by two relationa, till he was fofoiteen j&ub of ago, 
when he became Kwanrei. 

The ezecatiye at Eamakora had named Qo daigo as sno- 
oeesor to the Shnperor, and he oame to the throne when he 
was thirty-one years of age. He very aooii began to be irri- 
tated wiih the position he held, ruled oyer by sabordinates 
at Eamakora. He married the daughter of Chiooeo Kane 
Kado, a high officer of Ohineee estraotion. 

In 1831 the office known as the Kiroknsho was estaUished 
in the palace at Ifiako. 

Taka told, the young Ewanrei, wasTery dissipated, pass- 
ing his time between wine and women, and in oonseqnenoe 
was hated; and in 1826 Yori Eaioo and Eoooi nanga, by 
secret orders from the Bmperor, set out on an attempt to 
take his life; but he was preyioubly infonned of it, and seised 
tiiem, and pat them to death. Uka told being ill, shayed 
his head and took orders when he was twenty-four years of 
age, and his relatiye, Taka Ske, at Nagasaki, assumed the 
chief power. The arrogance of the Hojio family at Eami^ 
kura excited intense ill-will at Miako, and the attempt to 
overthrow this power gave rise to the troubles known as the 
war between the North and South Emperors, which desolated 
Japan for many yccirs, and which ended in the downfall of 
both the Emperor and the Hojio faction. 

In 1327, Oto no mia, one of the Emperor's sons, deter- 
mined to break down the power of the Hojio family at 
Kamakura; but his intrigues were divulged, and he was 
compelled to shave his head and become a priest, as 
Tendai no Zass, or head of the Buddhists. But this did 
not prevent him putting on his armor again when occa- 
sion offered. He afterward, under the name of Mori 
Yoshi, was Shiogoon. 

1330. The Emperor still longed to destroy the influence 
of the Hojio party. He consulted with the Buddhist priests, 
then a very powerful body in the realm. He built the fort- 
ress of Kassangi in Yamato, to be seen to this day ; but his 
design was disooyered, and he was obliged to fly to this fort. 
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whence he Beat for Koosinoki massa Singhi, then a smaU 
officer in Eavradsi, bat considered a Yery able soldier. 

In 1331 the faraee of Taka toki attacked and took the 
castle of Kasaangi, and taking GK>daigo prisoner, sent him 
to the idand of Oki, and for some years there was no ISm- 
peror. Ko gen was called **Tenwo' ' by the Kamakora party, 
bat he was caUed the False Emperor by his opponents. 

In 1333, Otonomia, Nitta, and Kooeindki met at Chi wa 
ya, a castle near Miako. While the Eamakora army of 
Hojio oyercame the other detachments, they were repulsed 
by that onder Koosinoki. Nitta Yoehi assembled an army 
in the province of Eowotski. Troops were sent against him 
from Kamakora, bat after several engagements he marched 
upon and sacked and bamed that town. Among the officem 
of the Hojio party some were killed in battle, others were 
beheaded, and many killed themselyes. Among the last 
was Taka told. His son had his throat cot In Kinshi the 
Hojio party was defeated by Owotomo, who seiaed the gov- 
ernor, whose life was saved, but all the other members of 
the Hojio family, who had been so overbearmg during their 
period of rule, were massacred by the people. Their author- 
ity, which bad been paramount for years in Kamakura, and 
thence in the empire, was completely broken down. 

Godaigo was restored to the throne. He had not im- 
proved by adversity, and was wt^ak in his character. He 
removed all the officers in place, and, against the advice of 
his friends and ministers, conferred rank and power on Ashi- 
kanga Taka ooji, who had entered into a conspiracy against 
him, and who afterward became the most powerful man in 
the empire and founder of a long line of Shioj?oons. The 
Emperor gave to those wlio had assisted him large landed 
possessions: to Ashikanga, the provinces of Hitatsi, Musasi, 
and Simosa; to Nitta Yoshi Sada, Kr>wotski and Harima; 
and to his son, Etsingo; to Koosinoki, ISetsu and Kawadsi; 
and to others in proportion. Mori Yosi, the royal priest, had 
been appointed Rhiogoon, but at the instance of Ashikanga 
was imprisoned and deposed. The Emperor had been warned 
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agaiuBl AHhllratiga hy Ifadenga koji oliika foosBa, hk mliub- 
ter, in Tain. This miiiistar was the author^ in 1841, of the 
''Shokn gen sho^" the red book of the oonrt of Miako. 

The war which was now oommencing is known as the 
war between the Northern and Southern Emperors— the 
Hokko cho and the Nancho. Saoh party set up one Em- 
peror after another, while the war raged under generals who 
were fighting for the office of commander-in-chief rather than 
for the empire. Ashikanga and Nitta, Koosinoki and Hosso- 
kawa» Kikootohi and Owotomo, were the prominent leaders; 
while Qodaigo, as Emperor of the Sooth, was succeeded by 
Go mura Kami, retaining possession of, during a series of 
misfortunes, the three insignia of imperial power. On the 
other hand, Ko gen, called False Emperor, was succeeded 
as Emperor of the North by his brother Ko mio, who abdi- 
cated in favor of Sh'ko, who was taken prisoner, and Ko 
ngong took his place, but he and botli }iis prtMlocessors foil 
into the hands of their opponent. After the destruction of 
Kamakura and the dowufall of the Hojio family in 1332, the 
theater of war changed to the neighborhood of Miako. Yoshi 
mitz, afterward the great Ashikanga, was appointed Shio- 
goon in 1367, when he was' ten years of age. On both sides 
treachery on the part of the generals seems to have been a 
trivial and common occurrence ; and this is not surprising, 
inasmuch as there was no principle involved, and no party- 
cry to rally under. Each general was fighting for himself 
and for his own advancement, while the opposing Emperors 
looked on apparently without much feeling or interest in the 
question at issue. By this war in the island of Kiusiu the 
family of Satsuma largely increased its power and possessions 
at the expense of Kikootchi. 

In the year 1392, by the mediation of 0-ooji, lord of the 
provinces in the west part of Nippon, peace was brought 
about. He induced the Emperor of the South to bring to 
Miako the three emblems, and to give them up to his rival, 
accepting the title of Dai jio ten wo. Thenceforward both 
Emperora lived in Miako, Go ko mats reigning. During the 
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first troabloos times Ashikanga had been tInngtlMiiikig fab 
position, ffliriohing faimself and rifiing in rank and CaTor to 
the faighert position to which a 8al)jectooiiM attain. Hebnilt 
a (^lendid hoase for himself in Mnro Hatohi Street^ called 
the Palace of Flowers^ and two othecs called lespeotiTely 
the Gk>ld and Silver Houses, which weve large eooog^ to be 
taksn away in pieces (after his death) and form parts of dif- 
ferent temples, of which these parts are still looked upon as 
the chief omamentB. Snch is the temple of Tohikdboo shima 
in the Great Lake. The titles giTen him were the head of 
tiie Gkn family; Joone san goo«f.e., as the Emperor's sec- 
ond son— and I>ai Shiogoon. He was at lengtii, before he 
was forty, raised to be Dai jo dei jin, and during the follow 
ing year he gave up his titles and place, and, shaving his 
head, retired mxder the Bnddhist name of Zflnsan, or Heav- 
enly ICoontain. He moved about with a s^le and equipage 
sfanilar to that used by the Emperor. He sent an embassy 
to China, and received an answer, in which he was styled 
Nippon wo or Eing of Japan. The Emperor visited him» 
and oontexed on him the title of Slubosamfr— Kobe being 
the title of the father or predecessor of the Emperor after 
abdication, sama implyinfl^ that he is equal to or ^^tiie same 
as." He was the first to whom the title was giyen, and it 
is still a title which is conferred by the Emperor, and is not 
inherent in any office. He died in 1408. The office of Shio- 
gooii became hereditary in the family of Ashikanga, and 
henceforth the position of Kwanrei or Minister to the Shio- 
goon was aispired to as conveying the chief power in the 
empire. Kamakura was still the usual residence of this 
officer. Eight families were set apart, from among whom 
it was eligible to name the Kwanrei, chief among whom 
were Hossokawa, Hatake yama, and Ooyay soongi — the 
family of Hossokawa being at tliis time the most powerful. 
After the death of the great Ashikanga, his descendants were 
miable to wield the power which he had transmitted to them. 
He does not seem to have established any powerful govern- 
ment throughout the empire, but would appear to have held 
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what he had seized rather from the oonntry being tired of 
dvil war than from any great adnunkttratlTe talent in him- 
self. During the oentmy which f oUowedy dyil war seems 
to have been the nocmal state of Japan— one man after an- 
other rising to seisse the xeinsr— at one time at Miako, at an- 
other at Eamakuza. Ho one chief was able to reduce the 
whole empire to a settled state of tranquillity. If one rose 
a UtHe above his compeers, they combined against him; 
while the mcmasteries and religioas sects were so power- 
ful aa to be able to insure saccees to whateTcr side they 
gave their inflnence and assistanoe to. This state of 
things CQntinned till Noba nanga gradnally rose out of 
the crowd, and struck down the power of these Buddhist 
sects. 

1410. While the appointment of a Dai or great Shiogoon 
was kept up at Hiako, an inferior officer, with the title of 
Bhiogoon only, was placed in Kamakura, with a minister 
under him. The men who filled both offices were still of tiie 
Ashikanga family. When so -many high offices were held 
by powerful chiefs, jealously was excited, and this kept up 
a state of constant civil war in some parts of the country. 
The three rich provinces of Bizen, Mimesaka, and Harima 
were taken from the owner, Akamatz, who to revenge him- 
self invited the Dai Shiogoon to a banquet and assassinated 
him. He iu turn committed suicide, and his territory was 
divided . 

In 1414 the three emblems were stolen, but were after 
ward recovered. The family of Hossuk;n\-;i was rising to 
power and wealth at Kaiuakura, while that of Ashikanga 
was in the wane. 

In 1415, for the first time, an act was passed by the ruling 
powers known as a Tokusayay. This is a law suddenly 
passed, by which all mercantile engagements are at an end 
and all debts cancelled. This act of arbitrary, high-handed 
injustice has been carried out over and over again in Japan, 
and is generally the act of some high officer who has bor- 
rowed money largely. Whether it was carried to the full 
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extent stated may be doubted, but it lias been tho cause of 
much trouble and anxiety. 

In 1452 Ashikciiiga nari ooji, son of tho former Shiogoon 
of Kamakura, was obliged to fly to Ko uga in the province 
of Siniotsuki. 

In 1466 the war known in history as the "Onin" com- 
menced, and lasted during the following eleven years. The 
dispute arose between two sons of the chief Shibba, iu which 
the late Shiogoon and his successor took opposite sides. This 
was the breeze wliioh fanned the smoldering flame arising in 
tho desire on the part of the wife of the abdicated Shiogoon 
that her son should be nominated to succeed, otherwise he 
would be compelled to shave his head and become a priest. 
The whole country around Miako was desolated by war and 
slaughter, great excesses being committed, during which 
houses, temples, libraries, and documents of value were 
destroyed, and, as might have been expected, a famine oc- 
curred in 1472. This, together with the death of the gen- 
erals commanding on both sides — Yamana Sozeng and Hosso- 
kawa — led to a cessation of hostilitieB iu 1474| when aome 
years of quiet and peace followed. 

1487. The famous Ota do Kwang was assassinated by 
Sadamasa. An anecdote related of him is often taken as a 
subject by Japanese artists. He was out hawking when 
a heavy rain came on. Seeing a little oottage, he with his 
attendants went to ask for a grass rain-coat. A beautiful 
young woman came out, and upon his asking for what he 
wanted, she went to the garden, pulled a branch of a flower, 
and kneeling down presented it to the gentleman. Looking 
at the plant, he at once perceived that she was modestly 
making a play upon the word rain-coat, the plant being 
known by the name of *^no seed," which impUed also by a 
turn of words that she had no rain-coat to give him. 

1487. War again broke out between the Shiogoon and 
Sasaki in the pro?inoe of Oomi, which lasted lor three or 
four years, when the Shiogoon fled to the territories of 
O-ooji, then chief of the wesfcm psovinoss of Nippon. 
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About 1494 the family of Hojio of Odawara took ito rise 
in the person of Zinkio, who had been a merchant in Xase^ 
bat whose genius seems to have been mifitaiy, and who was 
known afterward as Hojio so woon. He seised whatever 
territory in the Kwanto and aronnd the castle of Odawara 
he ooold lay his hands upon. I>mnng these periods this nn- 
fortonate country was not only desolated by civil war and 
all its horrors, but it suffered severely in addition from con- 
vulsions of nature. In 1473 a famine arose as the concomi- 
tant of war. In 1475 a very extensive earthquake occurred 
on the sixth day of the eig^^ month, when a wave from the 
sea, during a temporary subsidenoe of the earth, carried 
away at one sweep a large part of the lower quarter of the 
city of Osaka. In 1496 there was a drou|^t all over the em- 
pire, which was followed by a fkmine in 1497. And the next 
year was marked by severe earthquakes aU over Japan; 
while in 1506 all tiie old fir-trees on the hill Kassunga yama 
near Narra died to the number of above 7,000. A similar 
disease had visited Japan in 1406, exactly a hundred years 
before. In 1514 severe drought and dreadful thunderstorms 
were fbUowed in 1515 by earthquakes over the whole country. 

The new century brought no cessation from war and 
assassination. Hossokawa, then prime minister, was assas- 
Binated by his servant Kaesai. O-ooji, from the western 
provinces, marched upon Miako, bringing his protege, the 
late Shiogoon, with him, and, seizing the capital, caused the 
Emperor to instiill him as prime minister or Kwaiirei, an 
office which had for many years been in the hold of the three 
families, Shibba, Hossokawa, and Ilatake yama. An at- 
tempt wtus made in Miako io assassinate tlie Shiogoon during 
the night, but he killed the avssassins with his own sword. 

In 1510 Xaugao, a servant, and relative of Ooyay Soongl, 
minister at Kamakura, rebelled against his master, defeated 
him, and entered into possession of his castle and territory 
in the province of Etsingo, where he afterward became very 
powerful as Ooyay Soongi Kengshing. Hossokawa and 
0-ooji drove one another alternately out of Miako, but ulti- 
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meMy the latter retired to his own western prorinoe cf 
Buwo; and during the same time Hojio of Odawaia WM 
fighting in the Kwanto with Miura. 

I486. HoBBokawa massa moto was made KwanreL 

Li 1521, for the fiist time for many years, the Bmpeior 
made a publio appeoranoe. The officers and xmrt were both 
impoverished, ^e land was barely and sparsely cultivated. 
The young were growing up in perfect ignorance. Hoeso- 
kawa brought Yoshi hara to IGako, and made him Shiogoon, 
and put the Shiogoon, Yeshitanne, into confinement in the 
island of Awadsi. llie following year the latter died in 
the proyinoe of Awa, where his descendants still Uyb^ and 
the head of the family is still known as **Avra knbo.** 

In the year 1528 an attempt was made to oommence a 
tade witii Ohina at Ningpo. 0-ooji, the lord of tiie western 
provinces, sent over ships. But at this time the coasts d 
Ohina were infested by Japanese pirates, and the attend 
to trade does not seem to have been successful: it showBi 
however, that a commeroe was beginning before the Fortu- 
goeee yisited Japan. 

1528. lOosfai kal woong, ttom, the province of Awa in 
Sikoh^ attacked Hiako; the Kwameei, Takaknom, on the 
part of the Shiogoon, met him at the Eatsnra gawa^ tiie 
liver running into the sea at Osaka, but was deliBated, and 
the Shiogoon fied to Oomi, where the head of the Sasaki 
&mily gave him shelter. 

1580. The following year the Kwanrsi and lOoafai were 
again at war in the neighborhood of Osaka, when the former 
was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. 

1632. Haru moto, whom Mioshi had placed as Kwanrei 
in Miako, took offense at some of the proceedings of the 
latter, and ordered him to be killed. 

1536. At this period the Emperor was very poor and his 
expenses were dofrHyed by 0-ooji, the lord of the western 
provinces, to whum the Emperor gavo the title of Da zai no 
dai ni. The Emperor Go Tautehi died in such poverty that 
his body lay uuburied for some days for want of money. 
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To tidB date the annak of the Shnpefom ave hsoaght 
down. Sinoe the ac ooopiop. of tiie preaent dynas^ d Shio- 
goons, the printing of every work relative to goraninient » 
profaibtted. There are aligfat notioea of lemarkalde oeonz^ 
lenoee during eadh year poUiBhed in aa almanae form; aa, 
for inatanoe, H k noted that in 1688, on the tenth month, 
eighth day — ».e«, November-Hihere were ofaeerved an ez* 
traordinaiy nnmher ol falling etan, and in 1884 a Tory f^tal 
ef^emio peaaed over the ooontiy. 

1887. During this year diatcirbasioeB aroae between the 
Bttddliiat prieets of Uie Teodal aeot of the Hi jaysan monas- 
tery, and thoae of the Hokkay or Hitchi ren sect. The for- 
mer bnmed down the temple of the latter, and with it nearly 
the half of Miako was consumed. 

1638. In K wan to the chiefs were again at war. Ilojio 
attacked Yamaiio ootchi in hia castle of Kawa goi near Yedo 
and routed him by a night attack. Takoda Sint^eng, now a 
lad, turned his father out of his possessions in Kahi. 

In 1539, muskets were first known — brought over to 
Tanegasima by the Portuguese, pistols being known to this 
day by the name of "tanegasima.** According to the "His- 
tory of the Church in Japan,'* "The islands of Japan were 
first discovered in the last century, but at what time is very 
uncertain — some say in the year 1534; St. Francis Xavier 
believed it was rather five or six years after. Be it it 
will, Father Maffius and others tell us that three Portuguese 
merchants, Antony Mora, Francis Zaimor, and Anthony 
Pexot, in their voyage from Dodra, in Siam, to China, were 
thrown by tempests upon the islands of Japan in 1541, and 
put in at the kingdom of Cangoxima.** This is the southern 
part of the island of Kiusiu, off which lies tlif> i!=;land of Ta- 
nega or Tanesima. Mendez Pinto, who appears to have been 
wrecked in this vessel, gives no date, but, from his tKicount, 
the sensation caused by the pistols and muskets brought to 
this warlike nation seems to have been much greater than 
that caused by the apparition of strangers. It is not wonder- 
fill that the year ahoold have been noted in the Japanese 
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oalendafs as that in which firearms were iutroduoed. Thefjr 
did not antioipate that the arrival of these f oieignen was to 
be to the empire the source of much trouble. At this time 
the lioo Eioo Islands seem to have been well known to tiie 
buccaneers on the Ohinese coast, and with the strong sonth- 
erly monsoons, so frequently broken up by typhoons, it was 
not likely that Japan could remain long undisooTered; and 
the Japanese must have known of Europeans and their cus- 
toms from their own sailors trading to China and Singapoie. 

1540. Mowori Moto nari, ancestor of Choshiu of the pres- 
ent day, and founder of the family, was embroiled with his 
feudal superior, Amakoof Idzumo^ and gave in his allegiance 
to O-ooji This state of disturbances is noted in the earliest 
letters of the Jesuits, written from Amangutchi, the capital 
of these provinces, which was afterward visited by IVsnois 
Zavier. 

m9. This year was bom (Sethday of twelfth mouth) 
To sho Shingkn— better known as lyeyaa^^t Oka saki in 
Hikawa; and during the year Ima ngawa and Nobu hide^ 
father of Nobu nanga, fought a battle at Atsuka Saka in 
Mikawa. The Portuguese came to Boongo to trade, and 
reodved a warm reoepti<m in the territories of Owotomio. 

In 1548 the Portuguese came back again; Owotomo, 
Boongo no kami, was then lord of this province, and of a 
great part of the island of Kiusiu. An oflScer, by name 
Seito, was sent by him with the Portuguese to Miako. 
Hitherto the history of Japan has been made up entirely 
from native sources; l)ut after this time the letters of the 
Jesuits, and the accounts published from time to time by 
Kuropoajis, become of interest. Kagosima, the port of Sat- 
suma at which these Portuguese merchants first touched, is 
not a place adapted for carrying on a large trade. It is too 
far out to sea, and cut off from the interior (which is not 
fertile) by high ranges of hills. The port offered by Owo- 
tomo was much better suited to their \news. It is in the 
heart of the inland sea, well sheltered, and, at the same 
time^ haying water-communication with the eztensiye fringe 
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of ooasi bordering thai sea. The iakad of Sikok^ ihe xnort 
fertile pari o£ Japan, was mihin easy accefls. The whole 
of ihe western pari of Kippon and the island of Kuisin could 
bring tiieir products to this port by water, while intero o nrse 
with Osaka and the oapital was comparatively easy* The 
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is cat off from trading communication with the interior of 
the countcy by the difficulty ^th of its water and land ap- 
proaches. The family of Owotomo had gradually risen to 
wealth and power in the islaad of Elusla, and at Ihe time 
the Jesuits arrived, the Lord or Tone, called by them BVands, 
was the greatestof the feudal chiefs then ruling in the island* 

1645. lOako was reduced by war and fires to such a state 
that it became impossible to lire in it; whoever did attempt 
to live there ran the risk of being burned, killed, or starved* 
The Koongays left, and generally settled under the protec- 
tion of some feudal chief in the provinoee. 

1648. The Shiogoon, who had fled to Sakamoto, retained 
to Miako, and Hossokavra was appointed EwanieL 

1549. Mioehi tchokay, called Ifioxindo no in the "His- 
tory of the Church" (or Naga Yoshi), took up arms against 
Haru moto and the Shiogoon party, and the latter fled again 
to Sakamoto, about twelve miles from Miako. Nobu hide, 
father of Nobu nanga, died, leaving him, his Bon, heir of all 
the possessions he had acquired. Francis Xavier, then at 
Malacca, whither he had gone with the fondness for change 
and excitement which seemed to have characterized his ca- 
reer, met with some of those who were returning to Japan. 
He immediately determined to visit it. He arrived in the 
year 1649, and left it again in 1651, disappointed and dis- 
heartened with the realities of missionary work. In the 
"History of the Church" it is said, in 1549 (p. 72): "On 
the way from Amangutchi (Yama ootchi) to Miako the ways 
were infested with soldiers, by reason of troubles between 
the Dairi and Cubo. Miako inspired Xavier with the desire 
of planting there the standard of Christ, but the effect did 
not at all answer hie expectations. Miako, which signifies 
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a ihiiig worik seeing, was no more ihan the shadow of what 
it f onnerly had been, such terrible fires and wars had laid 
it waste, and the present condition of affairs threatened it 
with total destruction. All the neighboring princes were 
combined against the Cubosama, and nothing was to be 
heard but the noise of armies. However, he endeavored 
to gain an audience from the Cubosama and Dairi; but his 
poTeriy made bun contemptible. It required 10,000 caizes 
to gain an audience. To comfort himself he preabhed in the 
streets; but the town being full ai confusion, and the thoughts 
of eyery man taken up with reports of war, none listened to 
him. After a fortnight's stay, hearing thai Hie Daari bore 
only the name of a monarch, and that tiie Oubo was abeo- 
luto only in the Tensa and Gokmai, he saw it was nothing 
but lost labor and expense to hare his leaye to preach over 
an Japan when he was not master." 

1650. Tosh! ham, late Shiogoon, died. Mioshi tchokay 
burned Hingashi yama, or Hiyay san, a collection of monas- 
teries and temples near Miako. 

1551. 0-ooii was attacked by the forces of one of his 
own officers, Suyay haru kata, who obhged him to fly, and 
he committed suicide with several high Kooiigays who were 
residing under his protection. This Suyay had promised 
Owotomo, chief of Boongo, to give back to his younger 
brother, Yoshi Naga, the command in the province of Suwo. 
At the death of 0-ooji the seal under which trade with China 
had been carried on was lost, and the trade suspended. 

1552. At tliis time the religion of Christ was brought, 
according to native accoimts, by "Nan bang," foreigners 
from the south, to Boongo. The period at which this event 
took place was worthy of note. Japan had been for years 
torn by rival factions, and by the contests of men intriguing 
for power. The Emperor was powerless, and reduced by 
poverty and neglect to a position bordering on contempt. 
The eastern court at Kamakura retained some jx^rtions of its 
former power, and was at least a hotbed where sclu nies 
might be hatched for overthrowing either the power of tho 
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oourt of Miafco^ or that of aome of ilie nfiig^boniig jKrinoes. 
Yedo was ahnost nnknowxiy except as a village dependeiiipy 
of the oastle. The western pKovinoes were ander tiba sway 
of independeai ddefiB, whfle the islaiid of Einsiu faaxdly 
adknowledged the auihorify of the Hikado. A small begin- 
ning of oonimeroe with Ghina had been going on for some 
years past, and was oondaoted with Ningpo. It was not 
likely, therefore, that at the first landing upon Tanegasima 
the Qonntfy and people of Japan were unknown to the Port- 
ngnese hnocaneers npon the coast of China. Not many 
years had elasped since China had been first visited by the 
Portuguese, and Liampo or Kingpo was tiieir northern port 
If Mendes Pinto is to be credited* there were 800 Portuguese 
then living near that city nnder tiieir own laws; hot if hla 
aoconnt of Ihe doings of his countrymen in China be correct 
— and it 18 in many things corroborated by concurrent testi- 
mony—the men who sailed about these seas were not exactly 
the men best suited to spread a healthy commerce, or to 
propagate correct notions of the Christian religion. They 
woro the buccaneers of that day, and mixed up their business 
of piracy and murder with trade and religion in a strange 
medley. The vast opening consequent upon the doubling of 
the Cape induced these men to push their discoveries further 
and further. Europe had just been convulsed by the throes 
of delivery of the Church of Rome. Twin children had been 
bom by the Reformation to the Church, and the schismatio 
operations of Luther without gave rise to the crafty strength- 
ening process of Loyola within the Church. The propa- 
gandist zeal of Jesuitism at this period put forth her strength 
to reap the hai*ve8t in Japan ; but the bane of the Church of 
Rome pursued her here, and her desire to make the kingdom 
of Christ of this world brought to naught all her schemes. 
The Inquisition was in full operation in Portugal and Spain, 
where John III. and Fiiilip II. directed the missions of the 
Church; and the same zeal was carried into India and all 
their foreign possessions. The whole power, political and 
ecdesiastioal, in the East, was allowed by other nations to 
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be in the hands of the King of Portugal : without his per- 
mission no bishop could be appointed; no episcopal see cre- 
ated without his consent; and he retained the right of filling 
up vacancies in every Fee, No Shiropean missionary oould 
go to the Baat without hifi sanction, and with that only in a 
Portuguese vessel ; and no bull or brief from the Holy See 
was of any effect in the East imtil it had leoeiyed the appro- 
bation of the King, who in return was supposed to protect 
and support the Church of Rome. This was known as the 
Protectorate of the Crown of Portugal, and was annually 
confirmed by Papal bulls, in which was inserted a clause 
whereby the Pope annuled beforehand ereiiy bull which any 
one o£ his successors might issue ix> the contrary. Such was 
the epoch at which the Portuguese arrived in Japan. 

1558. Ifioshi attacked and killed Hossokawa, the minis* 
tar of the Shiogoon, and the f oUoinng year attadced Miako, 
whence the Shiogoon fled to Tanba. 

1566. Fighting was going on between llowori moto nari 
(ancestor of Ifowori Daizen no daiboo) and Suyay ham taka, 
who had killed his lord 0-ooji. Mowori was victorious, and 
gained possession of all the ^'middle or central provinces'* 
west of Hiako— laying the foundation of the wealth and 
power which remain to the family to the present time. An 
embasG^ was sent this year to Japan from China, to complain 
of pirates &om the island of Eiuslu who were ravaging the 
coasts of China. 

1557. The Emperor Qonara died. Nobu nanga put to 
deaHi his own younger brother Nobu yuki. 

1558. Old matchi ascended tbe throne at forty-two years 
cf age. At this time Hideyoshi, better known as Taiko 
sama, as a young man became an officer in the service of 
Nobu nanga. 

1559. Etsingo Nangao Eage tora, a large feudal chief, 
went to Hiako from bis province of Stsingo to pay his re- 
spects to the Emperor, and to claim his installation into the 
office of Kwanrei, when his name and designatiop was 
changed to Ooyay Soongi teru tora. 
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1560. Ima ngawa, loxd of Sumga, was one of the ohiels 
who were competmg for power. He had raised a large force 
and met Nobu naaga, who was not mdiiied to face him with 
a email nmnber saoh aa he Hiea had with hun; hat Hide- 
yoehi persuaded him to join issiie^ and hyskQl and stratagem 
they defeated and killed Ima ngawa, and Koba nanga took 
po cBO B B ion of all hia territory. 

1561. lyejas was infeft by Nobu nanga in the provinoe 
of Mikawa, and made the oagtle of Okaaaki his lendence. 

156d. Mowori moto nari and Owotomo Boongo no kami, 
or Zo rin (the great patron of the foreigneni in Kinsin), were 
at war, which was tenninated by the interference of the 8hio- 
goon, who sent down a messen g er to restore peaoe^ through 
a matrimonial altiancie and enlargement of Owotomo's ter- 
ritories. 

1563. Fighting was going on in the neighborhood of Yedo 
between Sattomi, who poeaessed large tecritories in Awa and 
Owota, on tiie one side^ and Hojio of Odawarra on theother. 
A great battle took place between these diielB at Kovrunodai, 
near Tedo, in which Sattomi was defeated. The defeat took 
place upon the 9th of the ninth montii, a f estiyal-day all over 
Japan. Since the defeat, K^nagawa and Kawasaki, then 
belonging to Sattomi, have held the festiTal on the 19th. 
Mowori Motonari this year completely defeated Amako, the 
lord Idzunio, and absorbed his territories, thus becoming lord 
of ten provinces. 

1564. N()bu nanga killed his father in-law Seito Do Sang, 
the lord of Mino, and seized all his terntoiy, and riiangod 
his own residence, which had been hitherto in Nagoya in 
Owarri^ to Gifoo in Mino. 

In 1505 Matza naga hissa hide (Daxandono, or properly 
Danshio, in '* History of the Church") and Mioshi attacked 
Yoshi teru, Shiogoon, who was surprised, and committed 
suicide. His younc^er brother Yoshi aki fled to Oomi, shaved 
his head, and became a priest. The graudBon of Yoshi dzumi 
aimed at the position of Shiogoon. To oppose the designs of 
Mioehi, who was attempting to assassinate him, Yoshi aid 
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joined Nobu nanga, who put him into the post of Shicgoon 
in 1668, and they together attacked and defeated Mioshi. 

15B9. Nobu nanga found it necessary to begin a crusade 
against the Buddhist priests, and their wealthy and powerful 
establishments. He attacked and routed and killed Kita 
batake, the lord of Isse. He built a palace for the Emperor, 
but it was so small and shabby that the Emperor would not 
inhabit it, but lived in the temple of Kammo, near Miako. 
This year the palace and castle of Nijio was built in Miako, 
and has since been occupied bj the Shiogoons as their metro- 
politan residence. 

1670. Nobu nanga was fighting with the lord of the 
province of Etsizen, Asakura, who was defeated, and his 
territories seized by Nobu nanga. 

At this time Nobu nanga, Hideyoshi, and lyeyas found it 
their interest to be friends. Hideyoshi had grown up as an 
officer in Nobu nanga's army, and both are said to have been 
jealous of lyeyas (known as a yoimg man as "Sing Koong"), 
probably discerning at this early time superior administrative 
talents, as well as a reticence which may have displeased 
them. He is said to have been put forward by them into 
difficult positions to get rid of him, but the vigor of his char- 
acter increased by overcoming the obstacles in his path. He 
went to the province of Oomi at tiie time Noba nanga waa 
fighting with the troops of Asayeeand Asakura at Anegawa, 
and by his timely assistance turned the fortune of the day. 

1671. The Buddhist priesthood had at this time arrived 
at the height of their power. The arrival of the Koman 
Catholics, and the q>read of theur doctrines^ was probaUy 
hailed by many as a relief from the extravagant pretensions 
and power of 1^ monasteries, and it was hoped that they 
might In some measure balanoe the power of the finddhiafc 
priesthood. All over tiie ooontcy these monasterieB had be* 
come very wealthy. The monks, bonzes, or bozans, were 
very numerous, and their retainers and dependents formed 
an army saffifliently powerful to oope with any sms^ chief. 
The polioy of the Boman Oathohos seems to have been from 
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the fizsi ol an aggveaeiye oharaoter, attacking vefafimently 
the natiTe priests, abnsiiig tbsir dioraotera, and getting up 
disoossions in public, and tiras lumecessarily initating a very 
poweKfol body in the kingdom. Noba nanga was very jeai- 
oua of the power of these Buddhist monasteries, and hated 
the priests. He therefore gaye his countenance to Hiese 
new-oomera, who were delisted, as thmkuig it showed a 
seal for their mlsrion, while, in truth, it was only to gratify 
his hatred of the native bozans. He suddenly fell upon the 
largest of the monasteries, the Hiyaysan, also called by the 
early writers Freno yama, and Hiyay no yama. The grounds 
are said to have been of grerit beauty, near the lake of Oomi, 
and inclosinpc thirteen valleys; and at the time the Jesuits 
arrived in the country there were aaid to be 500 tomi)loa 
within the area of the monastery. Nobu nauga burned cdl 
the temples and massacred the priests. These latter had 
been joined by some of Nobu nanga's late opponents, but he 
defeated them all. 

1572. Takeda Singeng, at Mikatta nga harra in Tooto 
mi, was fighting with lyeyas. A great mortality had taken 
place in the force of the latter, and he was nearly overcome, 
and in great danger, but finally conquered. 

The same year the Shiogoon Yoshi aki became embroiled 
with Nobu nanga, who arrested him and put him in prison, 
thus bringing to a termination the real power of the Ashi- 
kanga family. 

During the year lyeyas was beaten by Takeda near 
Mitske; he was obliged to fly, and was pursued across 
the Tenrio River to a village, HamMmatohi. During the 
night he heard music, and creeping up with some of his 
men to listen, they saw Takeda himself sitting enjoying the 
musio, when one of lyeyas's men fired at him with a musket. 
He was wounded and prave up the pursuit. He lingered a 
while, but at length died of the injury. 

1574. AU over the country Roman Catholic temples were 
being built, exciting the Buddhist priesthood to wrath. 

1570. At Nauga shino, in Tootomi, there was some smart 
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Hgtttiwg befeweem Katzu yori, son of Takeda Singeng^ and 
JjeyaSf as officer of Nobu nanga. Katrai yori was Texj 
poweifiil, and had a large army with him of well-traiiifid 
BoldierBy and Koba nanga waa ataid to hat Ijeyas 

declared that if he would not fi^^i he himaalf would join 
Eataa yori. 

1576. Hideyoshi was sent bj Nohn nanga to Einain and 
the west pxoTmoea. Ab a whim, he this year made a new 
name fxxt himself oat of the half of the namesof twoof Nobn 
nanga's olBoen» Shihala and Niwa, and calling himself Has- 
hiba^ a name bj whioh he is frequently spoiciea of by the 

^ •a — 

eJOBIiUiD* 

lfi76. Kdm nanga boiU the oasOs of Asolefai (called 
Ansnqoiania in **Histofy of the Chnidi'') in the ptofvinoe 
of Oomi; a oasUe which now bdongs to Be kamong no 

1577* Hats nanga faisBa Mde^ known in tiie **HistOKj ol 
the Ohmoh** as Daxandono, was killed by Nobu nanga. 

1578. Hashiba hide yoshi wae this year fighting wilh 
Mowori tern moto» known to the JeeuitB as the King of 
Amanguchi, and the island of Kinsia wae devastated by 
war between Owotomo, son of the Jesuits' friend, and Shi- 
madzu of Satsuma, the result being that Owotomo was de- 
feated, and his territory much diminished. 

1679. The two Buddhist sects, Jodo shiu and Nitchi ren 
shiu, held a great discussion upon religion before liobu 
nanga at Azutchi, known as the "Azutchi rong." 

Akitchi mitzu hide, one of Nobu nanga's best officers, 
seized the province of Tanba. The Ikko shiu, a Buddhist 
sect, was very powerful at this time, and had possession of 
the castle of Osaka, then known as the temple of Hoonganji. 
Nobu nanga, by one of his generals, had been long besieging 
it, and had failed in taking it. In 1580 he called in the per- 
suasive interference of the Emperor, and a compact was 
finally made, under which the priests consented to give up 
this strong fortress, which has ever since remained in tbe 
hands of the executive power. 
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1581. Hideyoshi this year overran the province of Ha* 
rima, destroying the caatie of Mild, and began to boild the 
obateau of Himeji for himself in that province; while Kobu 
nanga, assisted by lyeyas and Hojio of Odawarra, com- 
pletely demolished the power of the Takeda family in Kahi. 
The war is known as the "Ten moku san" war, from the 
place where Takeda concealed and destroyed himself. The 
tie between Noba nanga and his generals seemed to have 
been very slight, and he does not appear at any time to 
have been considered ruler of the country. On more than 
cne occasion lyeyas threatened to leave him and throw his 
weight into the opposite scale. In a portrait drawn of ]^oba 
nanga in the ''Histovy of the Church,*' he is described as 
*'a prinoe of large stature, but of a weak and delicate com- 
plexioii, with a heart and soul that supplied all other wants; 
ambitions above all mankind ; brave, generous and bold, and 
not without many excellent moral virtues; inclined to jus- 
tice, and an enemy to treason. With a quick and penetrating 
wit^ he seemed cut out for bnsinesB; excelling in military 
discipline, he was esteemed the fittest to command an army, 
manage a siege, fortify a town, or mark out a camp, of any 
general in Japan, never using any heads but his own : if he 
asked advice, it was more to know their hearts than to profit 
by tlioir advice. He souglit to see into others and to conceal 
his own counsel, being very secret in his designs; lie laughed 
at the worship of the gods, convinced that the bonzes were 
impostors, abusing the simplicity of the people, and screen- 
ing their own debauches under the name of rehgiou.'* 

This is the character given of him by the Jesuits, who 
considered him a friend to their cause, and had some hopes 
of him as a convert. It agrees in the main with the pict- 
ures drawn of him by the Japanese. Hating the Buddhist 
priests, he patronized the J^uits as a counterpoise, encour- 
aging them to build even in the neighborhood of his own 
palace at Azutchi. Under the encouragement thus given, 
the Jesuit priests rose to favor and power at court. The 
efforts of the fathers to extend their influence were crowned 
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with succees, and at this date the position ol llie ohxnoh is 
described as foUows: '^Father A. Valignan, superior of 
Japan, for convenience of government, divided Japan into 
three parts. The first and principal is that island where 
Miako stands. They bad there three residences of the So- 
ciety<— Meaoo^ Anzaqmama (Azutchi-yama in Oomi) and 
Takaca qoi In tiie residence of Jiiako were two favothem 
and two fathers, irbo preached and celebrated tiie divine 
mysteries daQy in a Texy lair oiinrdi. In Anznqidama tiiey 
had two fathers and two brothers; the first of these took 
care of the ohnroh, and of all the Christians round about; 
the other instructed the young gentlemen in the s e min aryy 
teaching fbem their OatedfaiBmy and to read and write in 
Latin, Portogaese and the language of the country. In 
Tacnouqui (Itand in Setsu) there was only one lather and 
€00 Iiirotiier. Jnsto Ueondono (Taki^rama), governor of tins 
plaoe^ bnilt in It a vety handsome chnrdi and house for 
the fathers, and furnished tiiem with all the necessaries for 
their famillfls. About three leagues off were Hie churches 
of Yocayama, Fort Imori in Eawadsl, and Sanga — all de- 
pendencies d this residenca Two leagues foom Sanga, Don 
Simon Tagandcoo (Tango no Kami), lord of Yao^ had eight 
hundred subjects, aA CSiristians. There were also great 
numbers cf them In Amangutchi, but without any cimmdi» 
it being expressly against iSttB king's pleasure* 

**The second part of Japan is that which they common^ 
call Ximo (Eiiusiu). There the Christians had most churches, 
and the Jesuits most houses. In the city of Funay, the me- 
tropolis of Bungo, there was both a college and a university, 
where they took deg^rees of masters of arts and doctors of 
divinity. There were twenty Jesuits in the college. The 
uoviceship stood at Voauqui, where King Francis (i.e,y 
Owotomo Boongo no Kami) resided. Besides, they had 
two residences — one at the valley of Ju, some seven leagues 
from Funay, and another at Nocen — and these four houtjes 
furnished the whole country with evangelical missionaries. 
Moreover, they had a house at Facata, in the kingdom of 
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Chiouzen, that was tributary to Bungo; but Aquizuqiii, hav- 
ing made himflelf master of that country, soon beat them 
oat ci those quarters. The kingdom q£ Ohicmngo^ bovdcring 
upon Chicuzen, had only one cihimfa, which was governed 
onee Biozogi's cooqnegt hy a devout Christian, that prinoe 
being unwilling to entertain any JeeuitB in his states, in 
the kingdom of Fingo^ which Aquisuqui and Biooogi parted 
betwixt them, liiere were two houses of the Society— one in 
AwiHonsa and the other at Fort Fundo; and these two xesi- 
dances took oharge of above twenty other chniehes in that 
country. As for the island of Xequi (Ko 8iki), which stands 
upon the confines of Amaousa, they had only one churoh, 
with near 8,000 Christians, who were governed by one of 
the inhabitants; lor the knd of the plaosb Hioagh Im was to 
permit the fathers to visit them, would not hear of &dDg a 
residenoe; which obliged the Christians, on the more sdemn 
days, to come over to the church of Amacuwi. 

**In the kingdom of Qoto (the five small islands to the 
west of Japan), sfause Don Lewis's death, there was neither 
diuieh nor house, the unde and tutor to the young prince 
beings as was said, a most professed enemy to all leligioiL 
The King of Firando, indeed, though a heathen, was eon* 
tent to receive two priests and two others for the benefit 
of the Christians, and chiefly his unde and son, Don John 
and Don Anthony. 

"As for the kingdoms of Omura and Arima, religion 
flourished there above all other parts, Bungo only excepted. 
The fathers had three houses in Omura, one in Omura itself, 
where the King kept his court, another at Nangaaak, aud a 
third at Curi, and out of these three churchea they visited 
forty several churches, and had charge of some 50,()()0 
Christians that were in that kingdom. In Arima they had 
three residences : one in the city of Arima, with five Jesuits, 
whereof two had care of the seminary for educating young 
nobles, among whom was the King of Fiimgas* son, cousin- 
german to the King of Arima, and the rest, all of them 
sons to the chief lords in the country; the second at Arie; 
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and the third at Cochiuozi, a most celebrated port for 
commerce. 

**Iii the kingdom of Sax Lima, where St. F. Xaverius 
landed at his fii*st entrance into Japan, there were some 
few ChristianB whom the fathere visited by times, being all 
banished by the bonzes, who acted by the King's authority. 
They reckoned in the kingdom of Ximo upward of 30,000 
Christians. 

**The third part of Japan (Sikok) contains only four king- 
doms, and of these only the King of Tosa received the faith. 
So Father Alex. Valignan, at the end of his visit, upon his 
return to the In(iies, left 150,000 Christians in Japan, 200 
churches and 'M) religious of his own order, besides several 
able, young and virtuous Japouians who helped to instruct 
the new Christians.'* 

In 1582 Nobu nanga was gradually overruning all Japan. 
He had given the revenues of the island of Sikok to his son, 
ISTobu taka. "This year he built at Azutchi a splendid tem- 
ple. In this toniplo ho collected idols of all the gods of Japan, 
and placed in the midst a statue of himself, calling it Xanthi; 
t.e., supreme ruler. He then, like Nebuchadnezzar, issued 
an edict prohibiting any one from worshiping any other idol, 
and ordered all to resort to this place on his birthday to wor« 
ship this representation of himself. The first that adored 
iraa his eldest son. The nobility followed, and ihen the 
gentry and people in their course." This idol is said to 
be in existence at the present day. Nobu nanga, after this 
public adoration of his statue, returned to Miako. Akitohi 
mitzu hide had been one of his most prominent and suooess- 
ful generals, and was at this time in the neighborhood of 
the captal. Nobu nanga had dispatched a large body of 
troops to assist Hashiba Hideyoshi in his operations in the 
west. Whether Akitchi aspired to the position occupied by 
Kobu nanga, or was really jealous and hated him, in com- 
mon with others, as a tyrant, or, as some relate, smarted 
under the insult of being struck by Nobn nanga o^er the 
head with a fan, is doubtful. But "when he saw that tiie 
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guards and fome under the immediate command of Koba 
nangft were so diminished in number that be was left nearly 
mipfotected, he took advantage ot wbat seemed to him an 
opportunity. He had been ordered bj Nobu naga to take 
a large body of troops under his conmiand to join Hideyoshi. 
Accordingly, he marched, but, instead of taking the route in- 
dicated, he took aside some of the captains whom ho knew 
to be dissatisfied with the government and discussed to them 
his design, and gained them over by declaiming agmnst the 
violence, oppression, and tyranny of Nobu nanga, aoousing 
him of destroying the gods and mordering the priests, and 
oonoLoding by promises of wealth stored up in the eaede d 
AdBatoM jama. He then suddenly wheeled round upon Ifi- 
ako, surrounding Honnoji, where Nobu nanga was residing, 
before he was aware or any danger. AU the avenues were 
closed — ^no escape was left for him. He was washing his 
face when the news oame that the troops had invested the 
place, and opening a window to see what was the matter, 
they poured in a shower of darts and wounded him between 
the shoulders. The place was soon in flames, and his body 
was consumed with the building. Thus died Nobu nanga, 
at forty-nine years of age^ a little after he took upon him- 
adf the tiiie of god, and had made hims^ be adoied by his 
subjects." 

Nobu nanga was by birth of higher origin than his mo- 
o o e s or , Talfcosama, and, as the son of a feodal prince, had, 
at a time when might gave right, some pretenaioii to mle. 
Descended from Kio mori, he was of the Taira family, that 
dan which had eonteeted bo long with the Kinnamoto for 
the executive power in tiie entire. No question of family 
origin entered into his rise or brought about his fall. As 
an individual, he rose to pow«r through his military talents; 
and probably from want of administrative ability failed to 
strengthen himself, or insure the succession of the position 
to which he had riseu to his sons. The period of his rule 
was signalized by the rise and success of the Jesuits, whom 
he countenanced, according to their own showing, rather 
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from haired to the Buddhist pHeeiB than from kyve for the 
dooirines of Christianity, or respect for the Bomaa Galhdiia 
priesthood. When be died, the tide of proeperiiy tamed 
and ebbed ifll it graduaUj swept the whole dootrines, priesta, 
and liroBelytes from the diores of Japan. 

AMtchi mitsn hide, who had thus removed the master- 
spirit of Japan, was not the man to take the Tacant seat. 
Apparently an able second, a saooeeefal Heut^umt) he was 
wantmg in every qiialily for command. He had gained oyer 
the troops placed in his charge by the promise of plonder. 
He marched them upon the city of Asutchi yama, where 
Kobn nanga had stored up the treasures he had aocomnlated 
during many years, and in three days squandered the wboie 
in l argoBOOfl to those nnder his command. 



OHAFTEB IV 

OOVBBBKBMT OF TAIKOSAXA. 

Bt the sudden and unexpected removal of the keystone 
of the arch, there was left a blank to be filled up. It may 

be said that on either side was a stone ready for the purpose. 
On the (me sido, Hideyoshi, in command of a powerful army, 
and he himself with a great reputation aa a leader, and en- 
gaged, on the part of Nobu uaiiga, in a war with Mori, prince 
of the ten western provinces ; on the other, lyeyas, firmly 
seated as i*uler over eight provinces, and hardly acknowledg- 
ing any submission to the executive at Miako, also in com- 
mand of an army and fighting on the side of Nobu nanga 
against Hojo, lord of Odawarra. Had the succession been 
left to the son or sons of Nobu nanga, there was every pros- 
pect of a continuance of the same state of anarchy and war. 
Ko oDB of the three was competent for the post. The eldest, 
indeed, had perished with his father, leaving a sou, a child. 
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San hofihi The third, lifabu iaka, was lord of the ialaad of 
Sikok and its four provinces. Nobu wo^ kid of Owam» tii0 
flecond son, took port with Hidayoshi. 

Ijeyas Mikawa no kami seemBy dnxing his caieflr, to bsve 
oooupied a position apart in the empire. This la attribnted 
by his oonntiTiiien to a xeoognition hf Ifobn nangn and 
Hid€fyoshi of hia great taknts aa a ganeral in oommand 
dniing war, thej being always esOier jeakma or afond of 
him. He had been neaiiy mntownly g nnomiuf u l in war, even 
when ^ghting against great odds. Tbg^ had pot him int» 
dangerous positions in the hope of getting lidof him, bat 
he had always come out of them with additional credit and 
inTaiiaUe sf FMWf Wt Ha was leady to obsy and espial to oom* 
mand. Unwilling to thmst himself tewaid, he oonid bids 
his time, and was prepared Ibr any emeigenflj* He waa 
bom of a good family, bat had oat oat for himself a posi* 
tion; and, in Hie gensfal snwunble lor landed pnnsssrinns at 
this period, had kid a solid foondatiaa hi the proi^iioe of 
Soroga and Mikawa and aone portions of otiier p tovi n oesi 
He had already been advanced to high rank bgrthe Xmperoiw 
He resided at Hamamats, in Towotom^ where 1m held over 
the Kwanto supreme sway, with which Taikosama did not 
think it wise to interfere. 

HIdeyoshi, as has been related, was of kw origin, and 
his birth and lineage a matter of ohsourity ; but in such esti* 
mation is some sorts of pedigree held In Japan (as in other 
places) that he contrived to make it appear that h» mother 
was pregnant with him before she married his reputed father, 
Kinoshta mago yaymong. According to his own accounts, 
liid mother was daughter of Motchihagee, a Koongay, and 
during the troubles she was obliged to fly, and, falling into 
great distress, married KiuoHhta. She married a second 
husband, Tchikoo ami. Before her second marriage, she 
one night dreamed that bhe hud conceived by the sun, and 
thence her child was called Hi yoshi maro. He was com- 
monly called Ko chikoo (small boy). His face was small, 
and iie was like a monkey, whence he got the nickname of 
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8ara mate;, and, evan long afterward, when he was Kwa&- 
bakko, he was called Sam Ewanja, or monkey withacrown. 
When a child, he was yetj cmmmg and xecklesB, and liTed 
cm the streets. Astovyistoldof him lyizig asle^onahridge 
hi Okasaka. Among others who passed was Hiko jay mong, 
a noted robber from Owani He gave the bo j a kick, and 
asked him his name. He said, "Sarnmats. This is the 
pabMo road, and is as mnch mine as yoars. Who axe youf" 
He said, **I am Hiko yay mong.** **Well," says the boj, 
*'Hiko is a fbief and a robber, and I have as good a right to 
be hne as he." He long afterward made Hiko a Daimio^ 
the family as Hatchiska existing to the present, time. He 
went, when ten yean of age, to Hama mats, where his mas- 
ter, observing the talent in the boy, recommended him to 
torn a soldier. He afterward entered the serrice of Noba . 
nanga, and called himself Einoshta Tokitchiro. When he 
rose in military rank, he took the name of Hashiba Hide- 
yoshi Tchikiizen no kami. In 1 583, upon the death of Nobu 
nanga, lie rose rapidly in imperial rank from lieutenant-gen- 
eral to be Naidaijin and Kwaubakku. As it was unheard-of 
presumption in any one not of the Fusiwarra family being 
Kwanbakku, he asked, extorted, or adopted this family name 
from the Emperor. But he seems never to have used it, and 
is known by that of Toyo tomi, given him by the Emperor. 
In no long time after, he rose to be Dai jo dai jin. He was 
Kwanbakku during seven years, when he retired under the 
usual title of Taiko, given to that officer on retiring, and was 
known by the name of Taiko sama, or the Taikosama. After 
the destruction of Azutchi, the city of Nobu nanga, Hideyoshi 
fixed upon Fusimi and Osaka as his places of residence, tak- 
ing possession of the castle of Osaka, which commands the 
town, adding to its strength by immense fortifications, and 
building in the center a palace of great magnificence. This 
castle had formerly belonged to one of the powerful Buddhist 
sects, and had been wrested from them by Nobu nanga. By 
command of Taikosama, immense canals were dug, and, by 
artifioial means, smaller rivers were led into that flowing 
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past Osaka, by which the impoitanoe of the town as a com- 
xnerdal capital, as well as its strength as a fort, was amte- 
zially inoreased. In Miako he bnilt another magnifloent 
palaoei known as Jni rakn; and had another at SSuuni, 
botweo n MlakD and Osaka. He had married, dnring his 
youth, a woman of his own rank. . He afterward married 
{he dimghter of Fasi yee; and, thirdly, tiie daoghter of 
Gamo &da no kami. His fourth wife was the daughter 
of Kio goka; and the fifth, the dan^^iter of Ifayedda of 
Kanga; and, lastly, Todo Ume dono^ daughter of Assi 
Bizen no kami, of whom the Jesuit letters qieak as Kita 
Mandoooro "qnsB est pcimaria Taid oonjunx oarfflHima erat 
et conjunctissima." But notwithstandizLg this plurality of 
wives, it was never pretended that he had a son till his old 
ago. He had a stepbrother. Hide nanga, and a stepsister, 
who married Mnsasi no kami, and had two sons, Hide- 
tso(jugu (who was adopted by Hideyoshi) and Gifoo sho 
sho. Another stepsister had a son, Hide toshi, who wiis 
adopted by Hidenanga. Hidetsoongu (nephew of Taiko by 
his stepsister), who was afterward Kwanbakku, was first 
adopted by Miyoehi Yaiiiashiro no kami, and afterward by 
Taikosama. Taikosama also adopted Hideyuki kingo, son 
of Kinoshta, the brother of his wife. 

The following account of Taikosama is taken from the 
letters of the Jestuts: **This man (Faxiba, or Hashiba), who 
. was most certainly inmioderately ambitious, seeing his mas- 
ter dead, and with him his eldest son, who had left only one 
child not full three years old ; moreover, finding the second 
son to be but a weak man, and the third destitute both of 
fortune and strength to make head against him, he believed 
it would be easy to content him by a donation of some gov- 
ernment, and so the way was fairly open for himself to step 
into the throne. To carry on his design, he first sounded all 
the ofiicers of his army, and finding them tight to his inter- 
est, for a color of his ambition lie took upon him the title of 
tutor and governor to the young prince and heir to the em- 
(iie^ and pat him into a fortress with a train answerable to 
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'hm birth. Nobu nanga's thiid Boa eoon smelled out his de« 
flIgB, and not able to brook one of his father's subjects in the 
goyemment ci his kingdoms, he leagued with sewal of the 
lords who were grown jealous of Faxiba's power, and ie> 
Bolred to make it a trial of skill; but Faziba, who was aa 
old experienced captain, and had good troops under liiiii, 
easily defeated them, and put aU to death that durst opposs 
his designs.'' This is hardly oorrect, inasmuch as,' though 
he marched into the proyinosof Mino in pursuit <^ Nobn 
taloB, third son of Nobu nanga, and defeated him, he was 
not so snco ooofu l in his action against Kohu wo, the seoond 
son, la the jsar 1684. This latter, without muoh talent^ had 
wit enou|^ to ask I jeyas to assist him. He oame to hk ae> 
sistanoe, and in tiis j ^t tlm of y^wMi ki and Kiangalnite^ wiili 
grsa^ inferior loroeB numerically, deleated, first, Hide^ 
tsoongn, Taikosama's nephew, and afterward Taikosama 
himself. Taiko thought it more prudent to make a ooni» 
pact, and having done so, retired to Kiako, wiuoh Ijreyas 
perinitted him to do without tether aotkm. 

Among the confederates of Kobutaka was one Shihata 
dono, hrotiier-la-law to Kobu nanga. He was besieged ia 
tiie fortress ol flhibfltta, and ii>f^ g no way of flsnaps^ ]i% 
haying dined with his friends, wife, and children, and re- 
tainers, set fire to tiie oartfe, first kOHng his wife, his ehU- 
dren* and tiie famaiUi serrantss and his ftAiAi. foUawhiff 
Us esample, afterward oommitied snioide^ *and lay them 
wallowing in their blood tiU the fire kindled and burned 
them to aahes.* Some of the arms and oiotheswhioh were 
found unbumed are said to be all kept to the present day aa 
they were found after this oatastrope. 

**VBziba, being now in peaoealde poaeosokm of the Ten* 
(or imperial prorinoee), and all Kobn nanga'a other king- 
doms, to give color to has usurpation, affeoted an affable 
sweetness, which charmed all that ever saw or heard him. 
None, besides the Christians, could in the least suspect the 
sincerity of his intentions; and not long after they, too, 
were quieted of all their fears; for, knowing very well how 
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MSpectful they had been to Nobu nanga, either out of zeal 
affection, or for that he had no mind to make himself new- 
enemies, he began to caress them, and gave them several 
partioiilar instances of his favor. He knew the Christians 
in his service to be famous, both for their piely and their 
ooniage; and, above all, he showed a particoiar respect for 
Jnsto Ucondono (properly called Takayama oo konyay no 
kami), to whom he hjod been indebted for his good f ortone. 

**8o when the fk&ers went to visit him, he treated them 
after the same manner and with the same ceremony as Nobu 
nadga had done before him; and for instance of his real in- 
tentions, he appointed them a place for bqilding a chnicii 
and seminary (in Osaka), as was done before in Anauqni* 
ama. The Queen, his lady, had also several of the Ohru- 
tfans among her maids of honor, whom Faxiba particularly 
mpected for their singpilar modes^ and piety. He per- 
mitted them to assist at mass and sermons, and was pleased 
to show a liking when any of his snbjeots became Qhiialians, 
which emboldened tiiem to preach and cgie r efae their other 
functions with g^reater Hber^ than temerly, to the great 
increase of the faithful. Faxiba, who was adv^'tised of it, 
far from being displeased, declared he would embrace the 
Christian religion himself were it but a little more indulgent 
to flesh and blood. " 

Taikosama was feeling his way in the novel position in 
which he found himself after Nobu nanga's death. The 
Jesuits did not know how their position miglit be affected. 
They had basked in the sunshine of court favor for some 
years past; that might now be clouded over. The bozangs, 
or native Buddhist priesthood, had been standing in the cold 
shade for some years ; they had everything to hope for in a 
change. There was not much to be feared from Sanhoshi, 
the infant grandson of Nobu nanga, as a claimant to the 
throne. Mowori in the west was quiet. Tyeyas in the east 
was occupied in attiicking Hojio of Odawarra, who was sup- 
posed to be in opposition to the government. Hojio was su- 
perior in the number of his forces, but inferior in the ability 
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of his commandeETB. The pnmrbial saying of an * ^ Odawaiia 
Hie jio"'— 4hat is* an Odawarra deliberatioii^took its origia 
in the oouneils of war of Hojio at this time, which, with su- 
perior forces, were protracted till Jycgm ftttftoked, defeated 
faini, and took the Castle of Odawarra. 

In the year 1583 the Jesuit fathers prevailed npoatlis 
Christian oonTerts Axima and Omuza and Owotomo Boongo 
no kami to aend aome yonng lords on a -visit to the Popei 
Foot were aent, two of them being relatma of these lordfli 
and the other two sons of nobles* They were all four bogra 
of the age of from fifteen to aiarteen. Tfaegr took kttem with 
tfaem to Pope Gregory XITT. Leaving Japan on Fefamaiy 

1588, iibejf going bgr Maoao and Goa^ veaohed liaboa 
on Angost 10, 1584| and after an interview with PhSip aft 
Ifadad, airived in Bome on Haibh 8C^ 108S» wImcb ihe^ 
were leeelyad by flhe Pope, and kiopod hia feet Tbaf 
ombaiikBd aft LUkmi ilw last daj of April, 1886^ wifli aevea- 
taenzeligioiiaof tiie Soois^, feaoUng Qoa on Hey 88, 1887, 
and finaQy arav«d in Japan in 1880, **flie^ yean feom tiieir 
firaft aotl&ig oot^'* Ip4tig 8n g wiHi HMD an Axabian liorae^ 
wkioh had been preaenfted fto Umm by tiie Vloeniy of Indiaii 

Li 1688 Tnilnfti a ma ^bHif iw d the fectreaa of Oiaka, « wotk 
wiuoli eonanmed a greaft deal of money and oocupied sgnaft 
nnmber of men, and whicdi, wbm UnUA^^ o u ive8ed a maoli 
larger spaoeof groond than that upon wliiah the oaaHemhr 
aianda. Daring this year the iabnd of dnifo waa the tiie»- 
ter of war. Bioaqji held an offiee, now done away with, as 
governor of llie iilBBd. He had formerly been aTaaml of 
the amall lordahip of Axima, but now had large landed poa- 
Beaaiona in the island: and being too desiroas ot extending 
bia own territory at bis neighbors' expense, they joined to- 
gether and rooted him out. 

In 1685 Taikosama received from the Emperor the fam* 
ily name of Toyotomi. He called himself Fusiwara, and 
insisted on the Emperor appointing him Kwanbakku. He 
had now had sufficient time to feel himself settled in hia 
pottitiun; but he thought the native monasieriea were btill 
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loo powerful, noiwithstanding the domofition of Hi jayzan, 
the large mooastoEy near Miako^ and the slaughter of great 
nmnberB of priests hj Noba nanga, together with the appro- 
priation as a castle of the large monastery in Osaka. The 
seot of NegoroB [Negroes in the Ghnrdh ci Japan] at Ko- 
manoi in the provinoe of Kii, occupied a very large Tnonaa- 
tery, to wMoh the whole of the provinoe belonged in teni- 
torial right, the mOitaiy retainm of the monasteiy beii^ 
noted for p r owe ss and sikill in fighting. Taikosama haTing 
found or made some cause of quarrel moyed against them, 
defeated them, and destroyed the monastery. Most of these 
retainers were removed to Yedo, where to this day they form 
part of the guard of the Shiogoon. 

This year Taikosama sent Nobuwo to order iyoj;Ls to 
come to Miako. Ho refused to come until it was arranged 
that Taikosama's mother ahoiild come to Yedo as a hostage 
during his absence, when lyeyas went to pay Lis respects to 
the Emperor. Mowori, lord of the %yestern provinces, was 
also ordered to come to Miako to acknowledge Taikoaama 
as his superior, an order which he found it prudent to obey. 
In 1686 lyeyas married the youngest sister of Taikosama. 

A persecuting spirit showed itself among the Jesuits 
Tery soon after the departure of Francis Xavier. "Sumi- 
tanda," they write, **King of Omura, who had become a 
Christian in accordance with a promise to that purpose in 
case his wife should have a child, about the year 1562, or 
only thirteen years after the first arrival of a missionary in 
the country, declared open war against the devils. He dis- 
patched some squadrons throupj-h his kingdom to ruin all the 
idols and temples, without any regard to the bonzes* rage." 
All this, doubtless, was done by the advice and at the insti- 
gation of his instructors; and "in 1577 the lord of the island 
of Amacusa issued his proclamation, by which all his sub- 
jects — whether bonzes, gentlemen, merchants or tradesmen 
— were required either to turn Christians or to leave the 
country the Teiy next day. They almost all submitted, and 
received baptism, so that in a short time there were more 
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tihaii twenty oburoheB in the kingdom. Qod wrought mira- 
oles to confirm the faithful in their belief." 

All this time one of the most zealons as well as iwHiMyntii^ 
among the Ohristian converts was he who was known as 
Justo Uoondono, or Takayama oo konyaj no kami. His seal 
was Takaski, in the province of Setsn, where **he labored 
with a seal truly apostolical to extirpate the idolaters oat d 
his states, where the number was now fallen to dO,000. Hie 
sent word that they should either receive the faith or be gone 
immediately out of his country, for he would acknowledge 
none for Ids subjects but such as adored ihe true Qod. 
This declaration obliged them all to accept of instruction, 
which out out work enough for all the fathers and missioik- 
ariee at Meaoo." Taikosama still continued his wonted 
favors to the Christians, ^'saying one day, in a familiar 
way, that he would wiiliugly become a Ohristian himself if 
they could dispense with liim in polygamy. ** In this way 
the Roman Catholics set the example of intolerance, driving 
those opposed to them in religions belief out of the country. 
True disciples, and breathing the spirit of the Inquisition, 
then in full blow in Spain and Portugal, they would not 
allow within tlioir own states that freedom under which the 
tree ])l;ii]i<^(l liy tliem had taken ruot and was flounsliiiig, 

Tak;i\ anut brought over as a convert, among others, the 
young admiral of Taikosama's fleet — Don Austin, as he is 
known to the Jesuits; Konishi, St tsu no kami, Yuki Naga, 
as his title is in native history. He and his father and 
mother were baptized in 1584. 

Taikosama, wisiiing to keep Takaski, gave Takayama in 
its stead another estate, Akashi, in Harima; and as *'8oon 
as Justo had taken possef^si^ ai of it, his first thoughts were 
to reduce it under the obedience of Christ. The bonzes, 
smelling his design, with their idols went to cast them- 
selves at the Queen '8 feet. The Queen, touched with an 
ardent zeal for her religion, spoke to the King in their be- 
half. But Faxiba, who wa^ no bigot, answered her briskly 
that he had absolutely given Justo that place in change of 
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Taoamiqiii; and for Ibe xesfc, «Tery one ma free to diq»Qia 
of Ilk own. Let the booaosy if the idola be tronfaleaoiiM^ 
drown them in tiie sea, or dry tiiem for fnal. Don Jnsto, 
much pleaaed witib Faziba'a anawvr, took tim a veaoliilion 
lo obUga all hia aal^eote to become CAuiatiana/' and ihiia 
first iaogiht them a leeson which tbej afterward practiced 
npcrn hmiself . Justo had the merit, in hk religioua aeal, of 
being nnoonneoted with any seaport town. All the oilier 
krds who bad been brought OTer to the Boman Ohnrdi were 
competing more or kee for foreign trade— Boongo, Azima» 
Omnra, Firando, Gh>tto; and tboo^ some of Ihem seem to 
haye been sincere converts, others watered with the rise 
and &11 of eaqKMrts and imports. Snob, for example, may 
the £ing of Boongo be called, when he returned the f oUow* 
ing answer to the boaangs: '^Theae good fathers have been 
thirteen or f oorteen years in my kingdom. At their airiyal 
I had only three Mngdoms; they are now swelled to fivew 
My treaaiuy waa exhansted; it now emceeda any other prince 
in all Japan. I had no male issue to snc coo d me^ bat now 
Heaven has blessed me with heirs. Syerythiug has soo- 
ceeded and prospered since they came among us. What 
blessing did I ever receive from your gods since I began to 
serve them? Begone! and never speak ill of those I love 
and respect." This Boongo no kami on one occasion dur- 
ing war destroyed a most prodigious and magnificent tempi© 
with a colossal statue, burning 3,000 monasteries t,o ashes. 
**This ardent zeal of the prince is an evitient instance o£ his 
faith and charity,"" siiys the Jesuit writer. 

This year, upon the occasicjn of the arrival of the Father 
Provincial of Japan at Osaka, Justo and Austin demanded 
an audience for him with Taikosama. **To make the way 
more easy, he exposed, according to the custom of the coun- 
try, his presents for the King and Queen. He was intro- 
duced (his majesty accepting the presents) to Taikosama 
seated on a magniticent throne, and was received by him 
with the most marked kindness and condescension. He 
commended them for taking ao long a voyage to pubhsh 
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in thoae parts tiie law of their God. He gave them sup- 
per. After the ooUatum he entertained thm with a long 
disooarae about his goremment, tdd them he intended to 
make one-half of Japan embrace the Christian re]lgi<»i, and 
that he had thooghts of passing into China, not to jnllage 
and plnnder the country, but to reduce it under the sweet 
joke of his obedience. To this end he intended to put to sea 
with a fleet of 200 men-of-war. HoreoTer (and this is the 
gist of the conyezsation), he desired to hire upon anj tenns 
two stout ships of Portugal, well aimed and manned, and 
by means of the fatiiers made himself sure of gaining this 
point. After the conquest of China, he would build temples 
to the true God in all the cities and towns through his em- 
pire, and withal oblige his subjects uniyersally by public 
edict to become Christians. 

"He afterward conducted them through his palace to 
the nintii story of a pyramidal building, whence they had 
a beautiful view of tiie country around Osaka. He then 
alluded to the famous discussion between F. Frees and the 
Buddhist high-priest, Baying that at the time he was so in- 
censed at tiie brute, the insolent bosang, that if he had been 
in power he would have taken off his head. 

At this meeting the Proyindal put in a petition to Taiko- 
sama, which he is said by the Jesuits to have granted; viz., 
"That it should be lawful for them to preach the law of the 
true God through all his states, and his subjects free to em- 
brace it. That their houses should be exempt from lodging 
soldiers. That, as strjui^t is, they should be exempt from 
all cesses and taxes which the lords do usually lay upon their 
vassals. And he added to that, that he gave tliem license 
to preach, not only in his kingdoms, but through all Japan, 
as lords and sovereigns of the whole empire.'* 

Such being the inclinations and views of Taikosama tow- 
ard the Jesuits in the outset of his reign, by what means, it 
may be asked, was he brought to a change? The statements 
of the Jesuits are the sole authority for this part of history; 
but they seem to have played their cards badly. 



QOVEmmmKT or taoobaxa. itB 

Religion in Japan witbin this thirty-eight years paal^ 
when Si. Francis Xaveiiiis sowed the first seeds in that un- 
cnltiTatod soil, has. now grown bo lur and flourishing that 
one might well compare ii to an orange tree loaded on all 
gides with fraita and Uosscmis. It was a field cultivated hj 
tibe woiionen of the -vineTardy and watered with kmdly 
showers from heaven, which gave fair haig^ of a rich and 
plentiful harveat. It waa a ship under full sail drove 1^ 
the wind of the Holy Ghoal^ disooveving daQy new plaoea 
and oountries. 

*'In tiie year 1587 ihey lecfemed above 300,000 Christiana 
in Japan, among whom were several peieona of distbguislied 
merit^kingi^ princes, geoeraJs of arnuea, principal lords of 
the court, and, in a word, the flower of the Japonian nohil- 
ity. Moreover, what hy Cambacundono's [Taikosama's] 
esteem of our religion, and Irindness to the TniasioneBB that 
preached it, and what by bis contonpt of the bonzes, whom 
he persecuted with fixe and sword, burning their temples and 
pulling down their idols wherever he came— what, also, by 
vesfemg the Christian lords in the most oonsidmble plaeea 
of the govenmient, and indulging liberty to all his oourt 
to receive baptism, over and above, by erectmg so many 
ehurches to the true Gk)d, and so particularly countenanc* 
ing tiie jCatims of the Society— the number of them daily 
increased. For, not content with sending frequently for the 
fathers to his palace, he went one day himself to visit the 
Provincial on board of his ship, and dnooursed him after a 
familiar way for several hours together. Not that he had 
any thoughts of religion, for he was so proud that he pre- 
tended equality with Divinity itself, but by this had a mind 
to gain a reputation amon<j^ the princes of Europe. 

** Nevertheless, these fair appearances put several of the 
principal lords in a humor of being instrnctod, and the num- 
ber of tlie proselytes was so great that the fathers could not 
rest neither day nor niefht. They were taken up continually 
with preaching, baptizing, and instructing such as earnestly 
desired this sacrament, among whom was Cambacundono^s 
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own nephew, a prinoe abcmt nineteen yean of age^ pranimp^ 
tive heir to the crown. 

While the Chnrdi was in this prof ovmd peaoe^ the devil» 
f o p oooom g an entire ooiKverBion of the whole empiie moat fol- 
low, raised such a furious tempest as drove the ship of the 
Japonian Church upon the rocks, and split it all to pieoes." 
So writes one of tiie Jesuit fathers. He then looks about to 
find a resson for the foundering of the vessel, and finds it 
anywhere but in the pilots or officers of the ship. The un- 
lucky meETchants, whether the failure be ecclesiastical ot 
political, are sure to be made the first scapegoats. Their 
lives were so dissolute that the immaculate Taikosama was 
horrified. This not being completely satufactory, it was 
further found that **the scandal was so great that Camba- 
cundono^ who had notice of it, began to conceive an ill 
opinion of the Ohzistian religion, and conduded the fathars 
only used it for a sconce to some underhand intrigue of re- 
ducing the empire of Japan imdsat Hie obedience of some 
GhristiaQ prince." After these two preUminaxy reasons, 
the father goes on to assign other causes. ''The first was 
his pride, which rendered him extremely sensible of the least 
contradiction." At his interview with the Frovinoial at 
Osaka, above narrated, his object was to obtain some large 
forei^ vessels to transport troops to China. Hearing that 
one had ''arrived at IHrando, he requested it might be sent 
round to Facata, in Boongo, that he might see it. The cap- 
tain said it was impossible, owing to the draught of water 
of the vessel. Taikosama seemed satisfied, but the same 
night he sent orders to tho fathers to depart from Japan 
within twenty days, and f()rV)ado them to preach the Gospel 
on pain of death." To jiistity himself, he gave out that **he 
did this because the Christian faith was contrary to the re- 
ceived and established religion of Japan, that he had long 
since designed to aboUsh it, and only deferred the execution 
till he had conquered Ximo [KiusiuJ, where the Christians, 
being so numerous, might have formed a party against him. 
"Besides," says the father, "the main refusal, we discov- 
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eied afterward two maiii liaaaoB fhat put bjni apon fhk 
edict Tb» &st was a dougn of nmkmg faiinaelf among the 
godsi wkiich he hoped to make hmunlf be adored all 
his sabjeotB aa one of the ohiel oonqneion of Japan. Now 
knowing tiuii none hut Ohristians would daie to o^kmo him, 
he took a resolution oi exterminating them forthwith before 
they oould have time to make a party against him. 

**The other oause of his aversion to religion was his own 
lewd life and oanvereation. Because some of the Ohristian 
ladies of Arima had rejected the proposal made by a bosang 
of entering his service, he was enraged against the whole 
religion, and res<dved to be revenged on the whole body of 
Christians." This bosang, Jaoonin (or Shiaku), had prob- 
ably been a resident on the estate of Takayama, or Justo 
Ucondono, at Takaski, or at Akashi, and had smarted under 
the severily <^ the treatment by Justo, in turning out of 
house and home every one not of his way of thinking. This 
priest is said to have directed his master's wrath against 
Takayama. "All the fortjee in the empire being in his power 
as general, and he the greatest bigot of the sect, it was well 
if, under the mask of religion, he did not underhand form 
a league against the state." The conBoquence was, that a 
dispatch was immediately forwarded to Takayama, con- 
fiscating his estate, depriving him of his offices, and re- 
ducing him at once to beggary. Takayama on the occasion 
seems to have displayed great magnanimity, and acted from 
a deep Christian feeling. He might have temporized and 
dallied till the wrath of Taikosama had cooled down, or he 
might have committed suicide, as a native noble would have 
done, and preserved his name as a hero and his estate to his 
son. After prayer, the whole family — his father and mother, 
men, women, children, and servants — immediately put them- 
selves on their way, with what little baggage they could 
carry. They found a retreat in the territory of Setsu no 
kami, Don Austin. 

At this time Taikosama issued the following proclamsi- 
tion: "Being informed by the knds of our Privy Council 
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thai certain foraign religious were entered into our states, 
where they preach a law contrary to the estabUshed religion 
of Japan, and impudently presume to rain the temples of the 
Camis and Fotoquis, though this attempt deeerve the very 
utmost severity, yet out of our royal clemency we do only 
hereby command them upon pain of death to depart from 
Japan in twenty days, during which time it shall not be 
lawful for anyone to hurt them; but if afterward any of 
them shall be found iu our states, our will and pleasure is 
that they be apprehended and punished as in cases of high 
treason. As for the Portuguese merchants, we give them 
free leave to traffic and reside in our ports till further order; 
but withal we do hereby strictly forbid them, on pain of 
having both their ships and merchandises confiscated, to 
bring over with ihem any foreign religious." 

That this change should sooner or later have come is not 
to be wondered at. That it should have shown itself so sud- 
denly, is in accordance with Japanese ideas of policy, and 
the character of the Japanese mind. The empire had been 
for years, almost aget^, torn b}' internal divisions among 
small chiefs. The object of Nol)U nanga liad been to bring 
them all into one under himself. His lieutenant, Taiko- 
sama, totally illiterate, though perhaps not more so than 
those around him, had been imbued with his master's 
views. The Buddhist monasteries had been hotbeds of 
sedition and foci of disturbance, being at the same time 
large political and military powers of perhaps the second 
rank, and they had mailt* tin uiselves obnoxious on different 
occasioTis by marked insolence to the generals, and even to 
Nobu nanga himself. They had not even the justihcation 
of having preserved (as monasteries did of old in Europe) 
the literature of the country, not one priest being able to 
read, or teach the rising generation the rudiments of the 
written character. 

When the Jesuits appeared with meek and lowly appear- 
ance, Nobu nanga was charmed witli the prospect of estab- 
lishing them as a counterpoise to the haughty and insolent 
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BaddhiBts. He nonriahed iliem, ahowexing fayon upoQ 
them, and in every way encouraging them, more eepedally 
bome^ as they were, on the wings of wealth and trade. 
Th^ found Japan, so far as religioiis went, a tee coon- 
try, where all religions were tolerated so loi^f as Ihey did 
not beoome aggieesiTe. But they did not oome from a free 
ooontry. Their ideas were not those of xeiligioiis tolerance. 
'Bj a decree of Gregory XIII., Jannaiy 1^8, 1585, aU priests 
and leligioiis whateTer except Jesuits were prohibited from 
going to preach in Japan. This was confirmed by Clement 
Vm., March 14, 1597; and Philip II. of Spain wrote soon 
after to his yioeroy in the Indies to see the order ponctoally 
obeyed. This monarch was wielding the power as King of 
Portugal. Ko priest could come to Japan withont his sanc- 
tion. He had tlie power of putting his reto on the appoint- 
ments made by the Pope. The fires of the Inquisition were 
blazing. The wish of the Jesuits was, that those who cUf- 
teed fsQim them in religious Yi0WB.should be burned as her- 
etics, to be damned; their hope was that they themaelYes, 
liolding the true faith, might be burned as martyrs, to be 
beatifiedn Doubtless tiie arcbiyes of Simancas could unfold 
many a ktter breathing such tiioughts written from Japan, 
possibly noted by Philip's own hand. 

They had hitherto sailed with a fair wind. It may he 
belieyed, without going to the full length of taking every- 
thing in their letters for truth, or, on the other hand, accept- 
ing all that is said against them in the work *'La Morale 
pratique des Jesuites," or "L'Esprit de Mons. S. Arnauld,'* 
that they had done some good. Many had been won over 
from a state of brutishness to submission in their daily walk 
and conversation to the precepts of the Gospel. Some had 
gone through severe trials and persecutions, and had stood 
firm to their professions. Each of the lords of Boongo, 
Arima and Omura had suffered more or less for the faith 
they professed. Though the fathers themselves give us a 
weapon to attack their conversions when they at one time 
assure us that *'to win the favor of Taikosama put seyeral 
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ci Ike pnndpal lords in a liamor of being instmolad* and 
iiie number of proeelytes was so great that the fathers oould 
aoi net day or night preaching, instracting and baptuiag 
flooh as earnestly desind this sacrament" (among wh(Ma 
was Cambacundono's own mphew, Hideiaoongo), it might 
be asked, What aofri of oonTerta were these? and how coald 
theae fatheca aboae ihia aaoiamciii in haptiaing pmoiia io 
win the faTor of aach a maaterf 

But ihoou fatbeta appear to baTs looked upon the boaaa^a 
aa tiieir personal enemiwu They thought tluii it waa their 
apedal mawinii to root .them out. They would not let tiie 
tares and the wheat, aa they looked upon the respeddve par* 
tiea, grow together. They attadced these priests wherever 
ihmy met tiiem. Franda Zavier, at the oommenoemeiit of 
hia misaionazy life in Japan, visited those "bouses, with tiia 
desigB, If it were piossible, to ooiiTrert tibem to Ohzlst, beiqg 
pecBuaded that Ohristiamty would make little pregrosi 
among tiie people if they who were generally looked npon 
aa ovaelea of truth oppoaed the preaching of the Goapel/' 
He declared himself much aakmiahed that in Japan tha 
people "haTe a profound reepect for the bonaea; for thoQ|^ 
they be oonsoioua of tiMir hjprocrisy and dabauoheriea, yet 
at the same time they worship them like deilaea, and pay 
them all imaginable aubmlssion." 

One of the first duties of a missioiiaiy should be to lean 
ifaonmghly Ihe religion of the people ci tiie ooontiy to which 
he is sent. An aoquaintanoe with Buddhism, and Its tauels 
and principles, would have been a very powerful weapon ta 
oonyinoe or to condemn these priests, without tr^ ing to hold 
them constantly up to the aoom of their own pruple and fol- 
lowers. From the commencement of the Romish nassioQa 
a continued aggressive action appears to have been kept up 
against the Buddhist priesthood as individual men. The 
lives and the morals, or the want of morals, of these men, 
seem to haAe been the coubtaut theme of the Jesuit ad- 
dresses to the people. 

It caimut be wondered at that a body which wa^ poiiii- 
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eeJfy strong enough to cauae imeiiBmeaB to the monarch of a 
oonntiy like Japan afaoold not idt qviotly under such attaoka. 
We have no objection to you wiaMng oonverts, they may 
have said; but when it came to breaking down temples and 
destn^ring the images, a spirit ot intense opposition was 
aroused. But when to this a iQratem of persecution was 
added— such as tiiat pursued by Don Justo in his territotiesy 
when every one not of his reli^km was driyen out» when the 
property of the temples was taken from them, and perhaps 
giTen to their opponents— only one end can be looked for; 
▼is., that*one parfy should be victorious over tbe other, and 
tiiat by a war to the knife^ a struggle of life and death. 
The Buddhists were roused. They could Hve alongside of 
Gonfudanism, or of Taouism in the Yamabooshi, or of the 
different sects among themselvee; but with the new sect, 
this Boman OatholiciBm, which Inoke its neighbor's temples 
down, abused him to his face, and tiiea turned every one out 
wherever it had the power of doing so— 4he only mettiod witih 
it was to use its own weapons and turn it out— to root it out 
of the country. 

This Inquisition mode of dealing could have ended in no 
other way. Japan was not Spain, as the Jesuits found out. 

The Buddhists felt that they were worsted on both sides 
— by the military power on the one side, which had defeated 
their soldiers, burned their monasteries, confiscated their 
lands, and appropriated their temples; hy the Jesuits, who 
had seduced their people, abused themselves, robbed them 
of their tithes and offerings, broken down their gods, and 
bumed the temples, and were now attemptiii^^ to make con« 
verts in the palace itself, being in such favor as to be re- 
ceived by Taikosama as he received no other. 

Taikosama was probably a proficient in the .Japanese act 
of dissembling. At first he was doubtful to which party to 
incline; but when he had once made sure, after his defeat 
of the Negoros and seizure of their territory in Kii, that the 
Buddhists were thoroughly subdued, there could be little 
doubt, knowing the man, but that he would not give it to 
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that whicsh was threatening to be the cause of renewed dis- 
turbanoe in the empire, and whose emissaries thought they 
had a right to reprove him whenever it pleased them to do 
so. But it was Japanese poHcy to flatter them, to amuse 
them, to dissemble with them till the moment of malring the 
flpring. Inflamed by the Buddhist prieBts around him, he 
made up his mind that the new sect must be rooted out. In 
the year 1586 Nagasaki was taken from the Pximoe of Omura 
by Taiko, and made a government port and properly. At 
that time, native history tells us, Satsoma and Owotomo 
were fighting. To this war Taikosama put an end. Some 
**battereng,'* or padres, came to Tsikuzen to see Taiko. He 
did not like Boman Catholics. He found that two of his 
own servants were of that faith ; they were speared at the 
temple of Hatchimang at Hakaiaki. The padres were sent 
away. Thirteen churches were destroyed. At that time 
the proTxnoe of Tsikusen belonged partly to Owotomo and 
partly to SatBoma. Taikoflama took it from both» and gaf« 
all Hiaen and TsiknaBn to Kabeahima, formerly a aerranl 
of BioBoji, and whoae desoendantB bold it to tfak day. He 
now fixed that Nagasaki was to be tiie only place where for- 
eign trade was to be peimitted. 

The proclamation of 1587 eaoaed the groa t o o t dfanu^ in 
the minda of the Christiana. The heads of the ciuirdi de- 
termined that they wonld^ at all hft ffft Trda, keep their poalB. 
They took refuge in the tenitories of Boongo, Arima, OmufSi 
Firando and Amaousa, alleging that they were waiting until 
a ship was ready to take them away. When the time ar- 
rived, and the ahip ready, the captain exoosed himaelf from 
oarrying the fatiierB this year, as his ship was already ofbt* 
laden, sending a letter to Taikosama, which did not leada 
1dm for w&veal rannthH. He was Tery angry, and took 
down tiie ohnrohea in the neighboriiood of MioiDO. At the 
same time he ordered Don Austin to exchange his lands 
near Iflfikff for others in Ki^r'H r 

A nnwHng was held in Btendci in August, 1587, at which 
tfie heads ct tine cfansoh du ro idtfl tiisit tiie praeiaoMitioB «l 
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TnilDOflama was not to be obeyed, bat that praym ww© to 
be offered ap, and that OhristiaDS were to keep quiet, in the 
hope that the storm might blow over. 

The following character of Taikosama is given by one of 
tiie Jesuit writers: "He reigned in profound peace, and to 
conserve it he observed these rules in his government. First, 
After subduing his enemies, and an act of pardon, he never 
put any one to death, as Nobu nanga, his predecessor, had 
done, who never spared any of the great ones, which ren- 
dered his government odious and cruel; but Taikosama not 
only spared their lives, but farther assigned them sufficient 
pensions to live on, which made them easy and well content. 

** Secondly, He forbade all quarrels and private heats, on 
grievous penalties, and whoever were found transgressing in 
this kind were punished with death. If any of these tied, 
they punished the relations in his place; and in default of 
relations, his domestics; and in default of these his next 
noii^hbors, who were all crucified for not preventing* the 
disorder. No doubt grt'at injustice was committed by this 
meant^, and several innocent people suffered. But yet the 
fear of death made all zealous and careful to stifle these 
animosities and heats in their very birth, and forced them 
to live quiet. 

"Thirilly, Though he was a tj^rant. he would have jus- 
tice done immediately on all criminals, without regard to 
birth, quality, services or any alliance whatever; and the 
party, upon the first conviction of his crime, was put to 
death out of hand, though he was one of his own relations, 
and of the very blood-royal itself. He was most lewdly ad- 
dicted to women, nevertheless ho pretended that none had a 
right to use these debauches but himself, and expressly for- 
bade any of his subjects to keep a concubine. 

"Another means of preventiuiz: troubles was to keep both 
soldiers and erentry busy employed; for he put them upon 
buildinu: palaces, raising fortresses, etc., knowing very well 
that the humor of the great ones is always restless and un- 
quiet if their thoughts are not taken up about other business. 
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Am tor the wMkm, lest idleness ehould effeminate tlnwi, be 
kept them always employed about bis wotrks. 

**Horeover, besides the pensions allowed them for life, he 
also maintained them in the field, which kept them in anb* 
miflflion and dq^endeooe. As for kings, lords and govem(Hs» 
ba made frequent alteraittonB and changos to break their 
meaauiee, and hinder them from growing popular. Above 
all, be atadied ibe bnmor and genius of bis sabjeots; and if 
any were foand tobe of atarbvleat natoxe^ be seomed liiem, 
and bj that put them out of tiie posribilil^ of xevolt in bis 
abeenoe. 

''In fine^ what xendered bis govecnment so peaoeabie» 
was bis immense treasures; for by these ziohes be boond all 
bis sabjeots tight to bis interest^ fceefiuiig all in bopes^ tbongb 
be never intended tfaem any faTox& These weve bis principal 
ways and means of maintaining peace in bis governments.'* 

A very little oonsideratimL of the position in wbiob Taiko" 
sama, as ruler of Japan, was standing to these f<»eigneni^ 
must lead to the conclusion that be could take no other step 
than tiiat which be had taken. They bad come to the coon* 



try nnimited. They had found the country in tbe posnos' 
sion» so to speak, of a reHgicn which bad never diown a 
persecuting spirit. They bad come in their own vesseb. 
IVom the very outset Hney had displayed a baid, petsecnt- 
ing spirit, wi^ a tendency to re-embroil the counlay in war, 
out of which it was only now emerging. They bad insisted 
on every one coming into subjection to them, with the alter- 
native of leaving liouso and home in case of refnsaL They 
were, as usual, now calling in the assistance of the temporal 
power to force the yoke of their j/ricstly supremacy on the 
people of Japan. Had Taikosania l>een able to send them 
away in vessels of the country, he would no doubt have douo 
so. But havinjj: no vessels, he gave them the alternative of 
ii^nng peaceably in the country, or of leaving it. They 
forced the ruling powers of Japan, by their encroachments 
and persecuting syBteni, to retahate upon themselv^, and 
then gloried in ooosidoriug themselYes martyzs. They were^ 
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in flfaori, oonstitaimg thcouMlveB and iheir flodcBy ow whom 
^tasy^ as prieslBy had no political aatiiori^, an imperium in 
imperio. Tbej were teadung them to be rebels to their 
own gorverDment» and the prieets themselves were obliged 
to end in the spirit in whioh they ought to have oonunenoed 
— a spirit of meekness among their enemies. It would seem, 
from old as well as from reoent experience^ that, for Chris* 
tians to Itve among heathens, it is necessary to have an *'eii> 
territofftalify" power; but that is equivalent to saying sim- 
ply that the Ohristian power is the strongest^ and it means 
to enforce what it thinhs right. 

According to the reBclutions of the meeting at Hzando^ 
tiie Bcman Oatholics kept quiet and in retirement in the 
several provinces in whidi they were settled. 

The first of the line of Owotomo began as peraonal ser- 
vant of Yoritomo; and a portion of Sataama^s territory was 
given to him, after which tiie family rose to greatness dur- 
ing the ware between the Emperors of the North and South. 
About 1374 they acquired a large territory in the north- 
east of the island of Kiusiu, covering the whole of Boongo 
and parts of Boozun and the adjoining provinces — Tsikugo 
and Tsikiizeii. In the middle of the sixteenth century this 
territory included nearly one-half of the island. The family 
was ruined in the persecution of the Roman Catholics. The 
principality of Arima covered, at one time, the greater part 
of the province of Fizen. The territory, as was often the 
case with small proprietors in feudal times, was at different 
times enlarged and contracted. Latterly, it seems to have 
included only the peninsula on which the town of Simabarra 
stands, and but little more. 

Omura is the nnmo of a town which stands on the land- 
locked bay of the same name, in the province of Fizen, 
about twenty miles from Nagasaki; and the territory held 
by the lord of that name included a strip of ground round 
the city, and the greater part of the peninsula on which 
Nagasaki stands. The family seems to liave been an off- 
shoot from Amft, and never to have been o£ any great 

7 
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pomr Qntjl the fiae ci Nagasaki, which no aoonw baoamo 
of any yalue than it was talcen from tiie lovd by TaikosaniA, 
and has ever since remained goyemment property. 

The lord of Boongo, who had patronised the Jesmt 
priests C*onr lisBoenas," as they call him), and afterward 
had he^ oonvertod and baptised, had died in the year 1587. 
He had abdicated in favor of his son, but at one time re- 
sumed the reins; bat before his death had the pain of wit- 
nessing the diminution of the family estates by powerfol 
and rapacious neighbors. His son, after losing part of his 
estates and the favor of Taikosama, thought to regain both 
by showing some activity in acting up to the recent prochi- 
mation. He was the first to commence the persecution of 
his father's friends. Meantime, Taikosama returned to 
Miako, and seems to have forgotten his edict and the 
Christians altogether. Probably the truth is, that daring 
all this time, though he was annoyed by the Jesuits and 
their -proceedings, he was working out in his own mind 
the means of making an attack upon China. He saw in 
the foreign ships easy means of transport, and, knowing the 
influence the priests exerted over the merchants, his hopes 
lay in keeping in with the former to obtain the assistaiice of 
the latter in his design. Some time alter the promulgation 
of the edict) he received most graciously Father Valignan, 
Provincial of Japan and the Indies, as embassador from the 
Viceroy of India, and as associate with the four young em- 
bassadors who had returned from Europe. 

The annexation of Nagasaki by government in 1590 was 
a great blow to the Jesuits, inasmuch as it had been a source 
of weahh, through the lord uf Omura, who was a Christian ; 
and also, inasmuch as hitherto the governor liad always been 
a Cliristian, and bo was now exchanged for two heathcTis. 
The place had ineroased raj)idly from the time the Jesuits 
first went there, probably about 1 575, when there were only 
500 houses in the place, till 1590, when there were 5,000 fam- 
ilies resident, besides merchants and tradesmen who came 
there in June from all parts on the arrival of the fleets. 
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In the jear 1695^ Taikosaiiia canied oat {he pKojaot h» 
bad long been thinbing on^ yiE.^ ibe invaeion of Oocea and 
tiienoe of Gbina^ called in ibe lettera iooUsb and temen^ 
zum enterpriae, infiniiely bawrdonsy if not morallj impfao* 
ticaUe/' It is difficult to aee wbat motive edsted for tbia 
iuvaeion. Being a man of war from Ida yonth, and know- 
ing nothing else, be perhaps longed for new oonqneete. The 
JeBQit writers attribute it to a wish to use np fbe Christiana 
in the island of Kiusin, as well as to get lid of— Uriab-lilDe 
— some of the beet generals oi his anny, who were beUerers 
in the new doctrines. Another reason they giTO was bis 
wish to rival the greatest hero of the empire, now wor- 
shiped as the god of war— Hatchimang— who bad codp 
qnered Oorea throned bis mother. He made great prep- 
arations, giving ont tbat be waa going to lead the army 
bfroself. He banded over the power be held in' Japan to 
bis nephew, Hidetaoongu, giving him, through the Bm- 
peror, the title of Ewanbakku. He appointed four generals 
of the army, two of whom were Christians, Don Austin and 
Eabi no kami, son of Don Simon; the two other genemls 
were Toronosuqoi and Aid no kami. Under the two former 
were several Christian lords, Arima, Omura, Amacusa, 
Boongo, Tsussima, Don Austin's son-in-law, and others, 
with an army of 40,000 men. The total number of men 
collected, including seamen and tradesnu ii, was said to have 
been 300,000, a large nuiiibor to nupply with food, aud only 
possible ^vith an ai'my fcil nearly wholly \i\nm rice. One- 
half of the ai-niy, after a council of war, set sail I'rom Nan- 
goya iu Fizeu, and was landed at Fiisancay or Fkusan, at 
the southern extremity of Corea. Don Austin commanded 
this division. In ik^ long time he repeatedly defeated the 
Coreaii army aud captured several fortresses. Taikosama 
ordered Toronosuqui and his half of the army to follow iuto 
Corea without delay. He came up to the support of Don 
Austin, but, according to the Jesuits' account, treacherously 
held back his men that Don Austin might be d ( Seated before 
he came to his support. The Coreans seem to have shown 
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no oapaeify for war, and in no long time neaily iho whole 
fortrooooB of the Idngdom were hi poBBoeaion of tiie Japeneie. 

Taikoeama, aooordmg to tiie Roman Oatholio authoritiee, 
still jealous of the body of Christians, especially after I>on 
Austin's success, collected 160,000 men out of Eiusiu, and 
sent them o^ver to Oorea, ordering the commander-in-chief 
to return the yessels immediately in order that he might 
follow in tiie spring. This is said to have been a ruse to 
shut off their return. 

Meantime the large force in Corea was being neglected; 
th^ were left without provisioos or ammunition. Their 
men, deserting, were taken and killed, and at leng& Don 
Austin was forced to fall back, and, after several engage- 
ments, signed an agreement witii the Ooreans by which the 
latter were to send two embassadors to Taikosama, and the 
Japanese were to retire^ and only to occupy twelve forts on ' 
the searcoast. The Japanese army was computed to have 
lost 150,000 men. A truce was conduded, and embassadors 
accompanied ]>on Austin to Japan. The following demands 
were made: 1. That eight provinces of Corea be handed 
over to Japan; 2. That the Emperor of China give one of 
his daughters to Taikosama; 3. That there should be a free 
trade between the two countries, and that China and Corea 
should pay Japan a yearly tribute. 

In 1592, Lupus di Liano, a Spanish envoy, was dis- 
patched from Manila to lay complaints against the Portu- 
guese before Taikosama. He was lost on his return with 
the vessel in which he sailed. 

In 1593 the governor of the Pliilippines sent over another 
envoy. He took over with him four reHgioiis Recollects of 
St. Francis. These were the first arrivals in Japan of any 
other order not of the Jesuit, with the exception of one 
Dominican, who accompanied the previous Spanish env^>y. 
Among the presents was a Spanish horse richly h« messed. 
Among the presents brought by Father Valignan had been 
an Arab horse. The blood of these presents has probably 
influenced the breed in Japan. 
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At an interview with Taikosama these Francisoaofl askied 
to see his palace. **With all mj heart, provided you do not 
preach in mj statea.** The religfons, being Molded not to 
obey him, gave no piomiae, bat made s low reremioe. 
Shorty after, the govemor of Ifiako sent to the Jesuit 
titers to tell them to go on with their work of piety» bisb 
with privacy and prudenoe. In oonseguence of this they 
hired a house and met privately, none appearing in pubMo 
ezoept two. ''But the fatheni of St. Francis thought not 
themselves obliged to such condesoendence. Their ardent 
seal made them beHeve that such deference to the order of 
the sovereign was contrary to the liberty of the Goi^, and 
that they ought to preaoh the faith despite of all laws to the 
contrary." They went to Taikosama and asked for some 
place away from secular people to build a little house for 
their own private convenience. He did not carry his edict 
into execution against them, but referred them to the 
governor of Ifiako, who assig^ied "them a ywj siweet seat 
without the walls of Miako, commanding that th^ should 
neitiier preaoh nor hold assemblies of GhrMans, according 
to Taikosama*8 orders. But the fathers, without regard to 
either the governor's advice or Taikoeama's orders, built 
immediately both a church and a convent with a wall about 
it. Even the vHise and more prudent among the Christians 
advised them to be seriously careful of what they were doing. 
The governor, hearing oi' it, sent and requested them to shut 
up their church." He was obliged to inform Taikosama, 
saying, "He feared that these religious, who call themselves 
embassadors from the Philippines, intena to preach like the 
rest.*' "They won't," replied he, in a passion, ''if they b© 
wise; for if they do, I'll teach them to laugh at mo.'* 

These Franciscans, thinking they were most successful, 
wrote to Manila for others to come over to assist them. 
They opened a church at Osaka, and designed to erect a 
third at Nagasaki. To this end they desired the governor 
would obtain leave of Taikosama for two sick to change air. 
The governor said in case of health they were free to fi;o 
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where they pieaeed. Upon tide two went to Nagaeald, aad 
began to aay mass and preach puUioly withoat any regard 
to. the Emperor's mandates. 

The JesuitB were much surprised that tiieee Franoiaoaii 
fathers should fix a residence m their jnrisdiotion without 
their consent; while the Uentenant-goyemor, haying re- 
ceived strict orders not to permit any service in the town« 
was in doubts what to do. He referred to the goTemor, 
and he> being alarmed for himself, ordered a note to be 
talcen of erery one who disobeyed tiie law, but said he 
would apply for farther instructions to Taikosama himself. 
Hearing from Miako that these men had asked and received 
permission to go to Nagasaki on the plea of sickness only, he 
ordered tiiem out of his jurisdiction, which seems to be a 
very lenient course of treatment, considering the trouble 
that had already arisen out of this preaching. 

The success of Konishi (Don Austin) in Gorea seems at 
first to have operated in his favor. Taikosama was de- 
lighted; but as soon as this first feeling was over, alarm 
at tWfaMwg he was a Christian, and as sndi could com- 
mand the services of a very large body of bis oountrymeii 
at a word from the Jesuit priests, seems to have been the 
most prominent feeling in his mind. He knew by experi- 
ence that the Buddhist priests had been able to keep the 
armies of Nobu nangci at bay for several years. He there- 
fore dissembled, and in the mean time he recalled Justo to 
court, and gave limi a large pension. 

At this time, however, another circumstance occurred 
wliich occupied his mind for a time. Hidetsoongu, his 
nephew, had been acknowledged as heir, and power was 
delegated to him as regent while Taiko should be away in 
Corea. Of this young man a somewhat extraordinary ac- 
count is given in the Jesuit letters. In 1587, when Taiko 
chose to make a great show of favor to the Roman Catho- 
lics and the missionaries, the fathers were taken up contin- 
ually with preaching, baptizing and instructing such of the 
principal lords as desired earnestly this sacrament, among 
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whom was TiRiko's own nephew^ and porasamptiTe heir to 
tiio OFOwn. 

**H]detBooi^ was a yoimg inan of tiiM^d-th^ 
of age, endowed wHh all the qnalifioationB that oan be de- 
siied in a young prinoe. He had a quick: and penetrating 
wit, and encellent judgment, and withal a most oonrteons 
and obliging behayior. He was wiae^ pradent and disoreet. 
He abhoned theYioea of his oountiyand loved leannng, and 
took pleasaxe in it. For this reason he was delighted in the 
OGEupany of the fothers, and knowing that our religion set 
▼aloe on Tiitue and good manners, he took a particular 
affection to it. 

**Bat all these good qualities were quite obscured by a 
strange and most inhuman vice. He took a strange kind of 
pleasure and diversion in killing men, insomuch that when 
any one was condemned to die, he chose to be executioner 
himself. He walled in a place near his palace, and set in 
the middle a sort of table for the criminal to lie on till he 
hewed him to pieces. Sometimes, also, he took them stand- 
ing, aiid split them in two. But his greatest satisfaction 
was to cut them off limb by limb, which he did as exactly 
as one can take off the leg or wing of a fowl. Sometimes, 
also, he set them up for a mark, and shot at them with pis- 
tols and arrows. But what is most horrid of all, he used to 
rip up women with child to see how the infants lay in their 
mother's womb. Father Frees, who had seen and conversed 
with him, describes him as you have seen." This account is 
corroborated by native history. 

For many years Hidetsoongu had been looked upon as 
his unjle's heir. He had three children ; but al>out this time 
one of Taiko's wives had a son, who was thought by many 
to be supposititious. "Be it as it will," write the fathers, 
**he made great rejoicing for it all over Japan, and insisted 
on bis nephew adopting the child as his son." 

The consequence was that uncle and nephew became 
jealous and distrustful each of the other. In the "History 
c£ the Church" a full account is given of their meetings in 
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Ifiafco. "Taikosama sent to his nephew io iay he wwM 
xareeA him witli ftill power. Hidetsoonga prepared a maf^ 
nifioeni feast The day was settled, but the nude was 
afraid to tmst hunself within ihe palaoe of Jnxakiiy where 
the nephew was waiting for him. At last he was per* 
Buaded to go, and went with great magnificienfle in a tri* 
nmphal chariot (a dosed box) all laid with gold, drawn hf 
two large oxen wiUi gOt horns. The procession lasted txom 
morning tQl two in the afternoon. All this time Taiko 
minded more the security of his own pexscm than aU the 
entertainments. He placed gaards all abont his apartmentSi 
and advised his nephew to lodge in another palace. The 
nobility generally beUeved that Hidetsoongu would nerer 
let slip so fair an opportunity of avenging the injuries ha 
had received, and therefore every one took care of ^moI^ 
But no aitnnpt was made on Taiko's life. Appearances 
were kept up for some days; bat the nephew, disg^ted 
with his uncle's treatment, secretly began to make the prep- 
arations which bad been expected of him Icmg before.*' But 
he was betrayed by the first of the nobles to whom he ap- 
plied — probably Mowori (known as Choshiu), who gave 
Taiko information. In no long time Taiko brought the 
matter to a point by asking explicit answers to plain ques- 
tions, and in the meantime collected troops alx3ut Miako. 
When he thought he was safe, he sent to bis nephew and 
ordered liiin off in-^tauter to hib lather's territory. He was 
then orcltTud to enter the monastery of Kop;M. used cis a re- 
treat by exiled nobles. He marched, aocurdingi} , all night. 
The prisoner was treated as badl}' as possible; and in Au- 
gust, 1705, an order came from his uncle that he and his 
servants should rip themselves up. Hidetsoongu paid the 
last attention one friend can pay to another in Japan, and 
cut their heads off after they had stabbed themselv^. He 
himself repeatedly stabbed himself, and one of his esquires 
took his master's saber and cut off his head, and then stab- 
bing himself, fell on ]n> body. Father Froea seemjs to have 
been on t he spot at the time. 
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TaSkoBsmAf in ihe wliola of tivb offiair, showed a spM off 
oztrqme erneLty nud vindiotiYeiieBB. He^ not satiBflod with 
tile life of his nephew, put to death all his friends, and then, 
coUecting his family, sent his wi^es and ohildfon, the eldest 
fiye years of age, his own grand-nephews and nieces, to exe- 
cution ; with savage atrocity sending for his nephew's head 
that it might be shown to them at the scaffold. They were 
all beheaded to the number of thirty-one ladies and three 
children, and their bodies thrown into a hole in Sanjio Street, 
over which a sort of erection or tomb was built, and on it tlie 
inscription, Tchikushozuka, "The tomb of bitches,** which 
remains to this day. A temple has been built close by, and 
is named Tchikushozuka no dera. 

Taikoeama had long set his heart upon the hope of pre- 
vailing upon the Emperor of China to send an embassy to 
Japan, and, to his own surprise, his ambition was gratified. 
Don Austin, according to Jesuit accounts, by working upon 
the fears of the officers of the Celestial court, induced them 
to send two men to Corea, who were ordered to pass over 
into China. Taikosama made preparations to receive this 
embassy with great magnificence, but in th© end treated the 
envoy with marked insolence and rudeness. 

In August of 1506 a comet was visible for fifteen days in 
Japan, and on the 30th of the same month a frif^htful earth- 
quake is recorded to have occurred. By this the greater part 
of the buildings recently erected at great expense at Osaka' 
and Fusimi were completely demolished. Recurring at mid- 
night of the 1st of September with awful violence, all the 
magnificent buildings raised by the Taiko were in a moment 
thrown down — two lofty eight-storied buildings, visited by 
the fathers, being destroyed. Stones, each of which had re- 
quired the united efforts of 1,600 men to put in their places, 
were hurled out. The heavy roofs of temples and buildings, 
subsiding en masse, buried many under them, and, as usual 
in Japan, the fires which arose carried death to those buried 
under the wood. The occasion is used by one of the fathers, 
in his letter, to indulge in a saeeir against the Buddhist priest- 
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bood. In doing 80^ be giv€B aonie iiunghi into tiie tontte in- 
onloatod in thisir aermoos by these BnddfaiBl pnesls. **H0 
was preaching on the evening prior to the earthquake witb 
Bueh a torrent d eloqaenoe aa to bear all before him, and 
the main drift of bis diaooniee was the meroj and boimty of 
bis god toward bis dients, partioalarly at the boor of death. 
He enlarged upon bis oharitT^ to mankind, showing that lie 
would have all men to be saved, without diatinotion or ec* 
ceptuHi of persona, ezhorting thein to cast tbemselyeB on hia 
mercy. So soon as he bad made an end of speakiug, the 
people cried out with a general voioe^ 'Our god be meraifiil 
to us!' But Amlda was probaUj asleep, for that yery night 
the temple fell to the groimd, the idol was broken, and the 
preacher narrowly escaped with bis life." By this conrul- 
gion the immense copper figure of Buddha at Miako was 
broken. The Jesuit accounts state that seventy women 
about the palace at Fusimi were killed, the Taiko himself 
narrowly escaping to a mountain top, where he dwelt in a 
reed hut, for fear of being swallowed up in the chasms of 
the earth. Saccay, the richest and most voluptuous city of 
Japan, suffered, at the same time, greatly from one of those 
fearful incursions of the sea consequent upon a temporary 
depression or bending downward of the crust of the earth. 

In the meanwhile Taikosama's passion be^^an to cool, and 
the fathers "had grounds to hope that religion would be re- 
established, as he was rather pleased at their obeying his 
edict, and keeping quiet in deference to his wishes." He 
still took pleasure in occasionally receiving the bishop, and 
winked at the fathers remaining in the capital. But when 
everything was again promising of fair wind, another storm 
arose, and again the origin is attributed by the Jesuits, not 
to the Japanese, but to the same Franciscan fathers who 
had rei'ently arrived from Manila. The Jesuits' letters say, 
"The Recollects of the regular observance of St. Francis, 
who were lately settled at Miako, being now conversant in 
the language of the country, began to preach publicly in the 
churohes, to hear oonfessionB and baptize the intidelsi with- 
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out any regard to tiie Bmperc^B orders. Had rdigion been 
on the same footing as heretofore, the leal and labor of these 
holy men would have wrought wonders, but the design was 
so ill-concerted at this juncture, that, instead of reaping any 
advantage by it, as was expected, it drew a bloody persecu- 
tion both upon themselves and the other Christians. For 
being newly established in Japan, little acquainted with the 
genius of the people, and less with Taikosama's (lf>it4iis, 
they gave full scope to their zeal without regard to the Em- 
peror's threats, or even to the advice of their friends, who 
counseled them all along to act in concert with the other 
religious, who by their prudence and wise conduct had 
counted so many thousands of souls in this mission. But 
nothing was able to stop this torrent of zeal. Designing 
well, they believed themselves obliged to overlook all human 
respects, and this persuasion made them jealous of friends* 
advice as savoring of jealousy and envy. The Christians, 
not at all satisfied with their conduct, begged of them to 
moderate their zeal ; but being men that undervalued their 
lives, and in a persuasion that the Emperor would never 
offer any rudeness to persons of their character that bore 
the name of embassadors from one of the greatest monarehs 
of the world, they continued their functions with new fervor 
and zeal. The natives said, 'These men neither regard our 
counsel nor the Emperor's orders, but one day they'll 
repent it.' " 

But still, notwithstanding these infractions of the recently 
published edict, there was no ill-will shown to these men. 
Four new governors of state had been appointed. These 
governors, hearing of the friars' rashness, sent to them pri- 
vately to admonish them of their danger, telling them that 
if it came to Taiko's ears he would certainly put them all to 
death. This informatum only added new life and vigor to 
their zeal, so desiroas were they of suffering martyrdom for 
Ohrist. The viceroy sent for two of these friars to the pal- 
ace, and reprimanded them severely for slighting the Em- 
peror's desbns. This notwithstanding, th^ went on with 
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their fimotioii& The snpeirior of ihe JesnitB, F. Orgmliii, 
hettring of thoee oomplaints by the goTemor, aa weU as tiie 
ChiistiaiiB and heathens, aent to Friar Baptist to lay before 
him the danger himself and his family, as weU as the whole 
Churoh of Japan, was in if he did not (so far as reas o n , oon* 
sdenee and seal of GkxL's glory would permit) study to giye 
the goYemor satisfaotion, and yield a little to the thnes. 
''I do not find,*' says the writer, "what answer was glTen^ 
but this is oertoan, th^ both preiMshed and administered the 
sacraments after that more publicly than before.*' 

These men, under the quality of embassadors, had oome 
to the country, and under the same name were remaining in 
Japan to insult the supreme power, and to initate the gov- 
ernment into taking the only means in its power of siqppori- 
ing its own dignity; viz., putting them out of the way. 
"Gueniloin" (probably Eio no kami, or goTemor of Miako), 
"who had all along fevored the Christians, foreseeing the 
ill-consequenoes of this refractory humor, suspended still 
the execution of his threats, and did not so much as hint at 
it either to the court. However, the business was discov- 
ered at last, and the friars were betrayed by their friend 
Faraiula, the person who invited them over from the Philip- 
pines." They intrigued with this man, who seems to have 
used his knowledge of the Spanith language aud his ac- 
(juaintanco with the Roman fathers of the church for his 
own advancement. "At first they had some difficulty in 
accepting his invitation (in the name of Taikusama) to visit 
Japan, as contrary to the decree of Gregory XIII. forbid- 
ding all priests (the Society excepted) to preach in Japan. 
All the able men whom they consulted agreed that embas- 
sadors wei*e not included in this decree; and Sextus Quintus 
having given leave to the religious of St. Francis to preach 
the Gospel through the West Indies, the isliuids of Japan 
fell in course as part of the whole." 

The conduct of these men would in any country have ex- 
postnl tiiein to the notice of the government. There is little 
need for drawing into the question of the treatment of these 
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cnbaMdorial IMum tlie condiiofc of tiie 014 ^11 of a xieh 
Spanish galleon wrecked upon the soathem coast of Sikok. 
This man lost his flhip^ and the treaaoM wem seised hj 
Taikoeama. ''Upon being ezaminad, he pointed out on a 
map the tenitorieB belonging to the King of Spain, and 
added that the way in whioh he obtained such extensive 
possessions was by first sending missionarieB; and so soon 
as they had grained a sufficient number of proselytes, the 
King followed with his troops, and, joining the new con- 
verts, made a conquest of the kingdoms." 

Upon the conduct of these Franciscan fathers heing 
bronglit to tlie notice of Taikosama, he at once ordered 
thorn to he executed. At tirst the Jesuits thought that all 
Christians were included in this order; but the Giboo no 
sho wrote to Nagasaki to the governor, in the name of Tai- 
kc^ama, to see that no affront waa offered to the Jesuits, 
whom he was pleased to have reside there on condign that 
they did not preach, or baptize, or hold assemblies. 

The Father Provincial of the Jesuits, considering this con- 
dition opposed to the law of God, resolved to take no notice 
of it, but wrote to those under him to extend the empire of 
Christ, but still by such ways and means as might not give 
tho Emperor cause of complaint. These five Franciscans 
were sent down from Miako to Nagasaki to be there exe- 
cuted, under the following sentence: 

"Seeing that these men have come from the Philippine 
Islands in the quality of embassadors, yet have continued 
residing at Miako to spread the Christian law, which I some 
years ago prohibited, I command that all ot them, together 
with those Japanese who have enrolled themselves under 
this law, be arrested, and let the whole twenty-four undergo 
the punishment of the cross at Nagasaki. And once more 
I prohibit the foresaid doctrine in time to come. Let all 
know this, and, further, that it be carried into executioii. 
Bat if any one will not obey my edict, he, with all his fam- 
ily, shall be pmushed." 

The ponlshmentof the cross Is inflicted by ^ying the crim- 
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inal to a croBS and transfixing the lungs and heart with two 
sharp speais. The twenty-four were thus exeonted at Na- 
gasaki on February 5, 1597. The religious of St. Francis, 
together with the three Jestdts, were all placed in tiie Gatar 
logoe <^ Saints Ykj Urban VIIL, in the year 1627. 

These men were punished by the Taiko not on aooonnt 
of their religion, but as contumelious persons, defying his 
laws. He appreciated the benefits of foreign trade, he Talned 
the presents brought to him, and he admired the learning of 
the Jesuits ; but he now saw a new doctrine being adopted 
by his subjects which would tolerate no other near it. The 
followers of this doctrine were becoming a great political 
power in the state, and more particularly in Simo or Kiusiu. 
Several of his principal military officers adhered to this new 
sect. Some of the highest nobles in the land had, according 
to the accounts of the Jesuits, favored it. The bishop, to 
whom nr) doubt extraordinary external reverence would be 
shown l)y the Roman CatholicSj was an occasional visitor at 
Taikosama's court. F. Rodriguez was apparently in con- 
stant attendance as interpreter. The desire to continue to 
participate in the advantages of foreign trade was being 
counterbalanced by the probable dangers of the ascendency 
of such a power in the state, and Taikosama was becoming 
alarmed. There was a strong party opposed to the Roman 
Catholics — those who had been expelled from their lands, or 
who had been obliged to conform to retain them ; those who 
were envious or jealous of the rise of such men as Konishi 
from a comparatively low position to a high military com- 
miind ; the priests, whose flocks were being witlidrawn, and 
their incomes thereby diminished; and all that numerous 
class whose interests are on the side of things remaining as 
they are — all these were pressing that soniething should be 
done to overthrow the political structure which theee foreign- 
ers were attempting to raise. 

During the life of Taikosama these men, with their native 
associates, were the only sufiPerers for disobedience to his edict. 

While Taikosama seemed every day becoming more timid 
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and afraid of what atepa might he taken hy the Chrintian 
party, an embaasy amyed from Manila, to whose demand 
he zeplied that **he pat to death the yraniriacanB hecanse 
they preached the Ghriatian lefigion in hiia empiEe contrary 
to hia crproao command.'* But he did not pfozaae hia hanh 
meaaniea any farther. Hewished togetzidof suchdiatarh- 
eiaof the empire; and **hearing that Spain and Fertogal 
were now onder one prinoe, he became jealooa to the last 
degree tiiat the Jesuits of these two nations concerted to- 
gether, under the color of religion, to bring Japan nnder the 
same yoke." He determined, therefore, while all the Chris* 
tian princea were in Oorea, to aend away by ship all Hia foK^ 
eigu prieate. Bnt still he allowed a few to remain in Ka- 
gasaki, on conditiim that they did not stir out of town, nor 
preach. 

He ordered Terasawa, governor of Nagasaki, to assemble 
all the Jesuits and ship them oflf by the first convenience to 
Cbiiici. This, in truth, seems to have been the only resource 
left to him if hewished to retain the goveriimetit of the coun- 
try, or to preserve it from once more undergoing all the hor- 
rors of a civil war. If he had heard of the doings of Philip 
II. in the Netherlands during the few years since the first 
arrival of these foreign priests in Japan, he might have 
learned lessons of more decided measures for refractorv sub- 
jects, and have carried out his wishes in ridding Japan of 
them by a more summary method of persecution. 

During the summer of 1508 Taikosama was attacked by 
dysentery, and was so ill that his life was despaired of. His 
son (real or supposed) was then about six years of age. He 
saw that, in all probability, the power, after leaving his own 
hands, would fall into those of lyeyas, now ruler of the eight 
provinces around Yedo. He therefore determined to strike 
up a family alliance between his son and the granddaughter 
of lyeyas, thinking he would thereby induce the latter to 
throw his whole weight into the scale on behalf of his own 
grandchild and her husband, and that thus the power would 
descend to his own family. The marriage was immediately 
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oelebmted; and lyeyaB swore tiiat he would torn the gorem- 
ment over to Taiko'e son so soon as he was aUe to rale hy 
himself. Still further to sbrengthen the party of his son, he 
appointed fLve goyemors of the ooontry (as Gh>taiTo)9 and 
f onr oiheni, to he ahout the hoy, with instraotions to obey 
lyeyas, to acknowledge his son as sovereign so soon as he 
oame of age, to oontinne all the lords in their places as he 
had appointed, and to oppose all innovations on the laws 
now established. To strengthen the position of his son still 
farther, he appointed boards of officers, Tchiuro and Go- 
boonyo, or five rulers. 

On his deathbed, such little animosity as he may have 
had toward the foreign prieBts seems to have been miti- 
gated, as he sent for, or allowed, Father Rodriguez to visit 
him, when he thanked the father for the trouble he had taken 
in visiting him in health as well as in sickness. 

A temporary amendment enabled him to rouse himself, 
when his chief thoughts ran upon strengthening the citadel 
of Osaka, where 17,000 houses were pulled down to build the 
wall, which was a league in circuit. He only survived a few 
days, dying upon September 15, 1598; all his nobility, ac- 
cording to the fathers, "being much better pleased to see 
him on the list of dead gods than in the land of living men. 



CHAPTER V 

QOVBBNMBNT OF IYBTA8 

With the removal of Taikoaama, the hopes of the Boman 

Catholic party revived. 

Once more the keystone of the arch was removed, and 
the ordinary institations of the country were found unequal 
to the crisis. 

The deceased ruler had foreseen this, and had made such 
arrangements as he could to strengthen the positioii of iiid 
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joang icui. He foveBaw tiiafc lyeyas mm the man of tiie 
fniuTe; tlie man mort fitted by talent^ miUtaiy capaelty* a 
poaHion, to taks the rems. He tbevefore tried to bind bim 
bytieaol marriage, as well as by oatba, to sappoct the yontli- 
fol inberitor of power. He bad» as one of bis meibods.ol 
govenimgy indnoed or compelled the nobles to IsTish laige 
sums of money in presents to himself, in keeping up large 
letinaee, in making expemdye jonzneys between their oonn- 
try resideiioes and the oi^tal, and In building palaoes In the 
two dties of Osaka and Fusimi By tiiese means the noUes 
were impoverished. They ooald not afford to keep many 
armed followers. Mowori of Nagato had been lately com- 
pelled to give up some of his territories, and to pay his re* 
HieotB at the court Satsoma bad suffered during tbe recent 
wars in Eliusin. lyeyas alone had kept aloof from Taiko- 
sama. He had kept his court and established himself at 
Yedo, where he was allowed to remain undisturbed, an object 
of jealousy as well as of fear. Still he seems to have been 
occasionally about the court of Taikosama, as he is men- 
tioned iu one of the letters as being present at the meeting 
of Taiko and his nephew. He porhapH kept Tuikosama's 
mother still as a hostage in Yedo. Each of thevse potentates, 
in all probability, knew and read the other's thoughts — each 
thinking that the territories and the position of both would 
fall into the hands of the longest liver. The most dissem- 
bling are often the most credulous, and Taikosama was catch- 
ing at a straw when he summoned lyeyas to liis deathbed, 
lyeyas had refused to visit him on a former occasion with- 
out a hostage in the person of his mother. On this occasion 
he came, lint, no doubt, with sufficient precautions. He saw 
that a political crisis w^as impending, and he knew that the 
fruit he had long waited for was falling into his liands. 
There was little reason now why he should not seizt^ it. 

The only persons who seem not to have descried the 
change that was at hand were the Roman Catholic fathers. * 
By their own letters they do not appear to have paid any 
court to the sun rising in the east. No missions are men- 
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tumad to Yedo^ or in tiie Kwanto; no interpreter is sent to 
the oomt of lyeyas; no oonyersions are spolcen of there as 
in Miako and the weet; and no prieeta were located there, 
who might haTe been acceptable if Ihey had been able to 
speak in the dialect of the eastern provinces. The Jesnit 
lathers, up to this time, had rarely mentioned any of tiie 
proTinoes east of Mino or Owarri. 

The Taiko had put to death his nephew, who was of an 
age fit to have held the reins after his departure. He left, 
as saooesBor, Hideyori, a child of six years of age. The gen- 
eral belief was that this child was not the son of Tasko, but 
he himwfllf appears to have firmly regarded him as snob. 
BecoUeoting his own origin and rise to the pinnacle of power, 
and knowing the turbulent spirits among the lords, his coun- 
trymen, whom he had all his life long been trying to curb, 
it is little wonder that he felt uneasy at the prospect opening 
up to this child. 

The Jesuits of this time write: "As to religion, there was 
all tho grounds in the world to believe it in a fair way of 
boiiiK established in Japan. So many potent kings and gen- 
eral ullicers being all Christians at the head of a victorious 
army, and masters of Simo (Kjusiu), where the inhabitants 
had ail enil)racod the faith, it was only prudence in the re- 
gents (the Gotairo), who were divided among themselves, 
to keep fair with them. Above all, Samburandono (San- 
hoshi), grandson and heir of Nobu nanga, having lately 
professed himself a Cliristian, it was probable the Christians 
and malcontents would join in these divisions, put him in 
possession of his ancient rights, which the late Taikosama 
had unjustly usurped. The faithful began to breathe after 
the tyrant's death." 

Probably tlio conversion of Sanhoshi (if true) to the Chris- 
tian side blinded these fathers to the weakness of his claims, 
and to the weight, power, and talents of lyeyas. The claims 
of Sanhoshi and Hideyori were equally weak. Both were 
the heirs of men who had risen from comparatively low rank 
and seized the coveted position, which had been hereditary 
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Id the fftmiHiWi of ilieir precleoeBsors, but which, having heen 
hdd hy these men, their fkthevs, reepectiTely one after ihe 
other, could not he said to he in their tamlies hereditaiy. 

The first stop taken by the Gotairo, or five governors ap- 
pointed hj Taikoeama before his death, and who now assomed 
the power in the name d Hideyori, was the recall of tiie annj 
from Oorea, showing how much the whole expedition de- 
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lavcr it was regarded by the people of Japan. This bronght 
bade to the island of Einsiu a strong re-enforcement of Chris- 
tians with Don Austin at their head ; and his bitter foe, Tore- 
nosuqui, the strong opponent of the Roman Catholic party. 

In the letters written by the Jesuits at this period, the 
Taiko had generally been spoken of as the Emperor, and 
very rarely is any notice taken of the real Emperor, then 
living at Miako. Still less notice is accorded to tlie Shio- 
goon, Yoshitaru, who was then living at Miako, and holding 
the highest hereditary office that could be held by a subject. 
He was of the Ashikanga family, and, so long as he lived, 
neither Nobu nanga nor Taikosama could hold this office. 
In 1597 he died, and the office, which in the family had be- 
come an empty title, was not conferred on any of his rela- 
tions. The family is still represented by individuals at Miako, 
who, though receiving some privileges, live in poverty and 
obscurity. The death of this man, and the cessation of the 
hereditary claim to the office, opportunely opened to lyeyas 
the prospect of combining once more the chief power with 
the highest hereditary office in the state. 

The year 1599 is given, in the native annals, as the first 
year in which the English and Dutch ships visited Japan 
(they are said to have come to the town of Saccai, netir 
Osaka). Dut(*h pilots had been navi2:ating those seas dur- 
ing several years past; some of the accounts given by 
Linschoten being the results of observations Y)y Dutch- 
men. William Adams, the English pilot of the Dutch 
fleet of five sail, which left the Texel on Juno 24, 1598, 
did not reach Boongo till April, 1600, with only nine or ten 
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men surviYinff out of the crew, ttod thm nearly worn col 
with scurvy and priyations. He was taken to Oraka, where 
he had an interview with lyeyas, who waa nmoh pleased 
with him; but the jealoiuy of the Fog t u g n o fl o waa rooaed, 
and they tried to instill into the eais of those to whom they 
had aooesB malidons reports against these newoomers. 

Meantime^ it waa impossible that aflaixs should oontinoe 
long peaceably on the present oritica] footing. The Jesnits, 
howeyer, were elated with the appearanoe of things. (Qiel- 
aso) lyeyas ko^* now called Daafuaama'* (another name for 
Kai dai jin), ^'spoke favorably of religion, giving them leava^ 
to ezeroise their religion at Nagasaki, so that eveiy one 
thought the Society re-established in the exercise of her 
fonotions. 

'^However, it was not long before the goveniors fell at 
variance among themselves^iboo no sho and Asano dan jo 
in the first place. The gmdge between them was of an early 
date, but the office now held by both induced them to come to 
a kind of agreement. A like dissension happened among the 
lieatenant-generals in Oorea about the late treaty of peaoe, 
and the differences ran so high that each took opposite sides 
on their return home— Don Austin and his followers witii 
Jiboo no sho, and tiie rest with Asano dan jo. Several of 
the lords and Daifusama himself labored hard to compose 
the difference, and at last sentence was given in favor of 
Jiboo no sho and his party. Asano resolved to right himself 
by the sword, and in a short time many lords came over to 
his party. Don Austin, with Arima, Omura, Satsuma, 
Tchikugo, and Terazawa, stuck close to the interest of 
Jiboo no sho. But what set the whole kingdom in a flame 
was a misunderstanding between Jiboo no sho and Daifu- 
sama, the rec^ent of tlie empire. The former charged lyeyaa 
with .•issniniiiLi: an air of aiithorit\-, ami with secret practices, 
ri£s il he ijiteiult'd to make himselt nia^sit^r of the imperial do- 



* T\ < \ coming after a name, has the meaning of "a hi|^ 
pertionage," a title of honor. 
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main. lyeyas answered fheee oomplaiiitB of the governors 
with a great deal of modes^and oalnmess, and, in tiie main, 
^ve a fair aooonnt of his oondnot. Bat finding that his op- 
ponents were levying troops, he gathered an Bxmy^ d 30»000 
men ont of his own states to prevent a snrprise. 

"The nobility were then all at court, part at Fusimi and 
part at Osaka, aboat the young prince. But seeing war de- 
elared between Jiboo no sho and the regent, every one armed 
himself and his followers, until they reckoned in the two 
towns 200,000 combatants, besides inhabitants. The strootH 
swarmed with soldiers, and nothing was looked for but a 
giaiid massacre. But it beins^r enacted that whoever first 
broke the peac'e should be declared an enemy to the state, 
it was each one's business to keep from hostilities. In this 
manner they continued for some months in the same town, 
and not a stroke on either side. At last Daifusama being 
much superior to his adversary (whom most deserted to serve 
the regent), he sent to him to rip up his belly for the public 
good. 

"Don Austin, who joined interest with Jiboo no sho (oth- 
erwise Ishida mitzu nari), knew very well that would not 
serve Daifusama's turn, unless, at the same time, ho could 
involve the rest of his party in the same ruin. In the mean- 
time, Daifusama seized on the castle of Osaka with the young 
prince so suddenly that neither the garrison, nor Jiboo no 
sho, who lived hard by, had time to put themselves in a 
posture of defense. This was a thunderbolt to the latter, 
who fled to Fusimi, to the governors, where he was joined 
by Don Austin. Daifusama pursued them, and a tem]>o- 
rary peace was struck up, on condition that Jiboo no sho 
gave up his commission and retired to his residence in the 
province of Omi. He took a sou of Daifusama's with him 
as hostage." 

After this, lyeyas was supreme, the governors continu- 
ing to retain their empty titles. The Roman Catholics ap- 
plied to lyeyasi who received them so kindly that they were 
general^ of a persoasion that he intended to restore the 
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ohmolieB and pennit Idie fathm to pnaoh the Qoepel, "ao 
very aaqr are we to believe whai we have a mind sbould 
happen." 

Howevw, at this momeiit ihej wete annogred hj the kxd 
of Firado eihowuig aympfaxDS of intoleranoe, for in one vSi^jtik 
8ix hundred OhrisiianB left the idand and oame to Nagasaki, 
oontrazy to the laws and ediotsof Taikoeama. The provinoe 
of Higo, in the island of Kiusia, was now under the mle of 
Don Austm, and by hia orders the inhabitants were being 
oonverted or ooeroed into Christianify. 

At this juncture the Smperor was a mere shadow. The 
power had fallen nominally into the hands of a boy. The 
soepter, or seat of power, was at the disposal of the most 
powerful. The respect for, or fears of, the lately deceased 
ruler had not died out; and the oarr3ring out of hia wishes, 
and tiie establishment of this boy in his place, was the al- 
leged intention of each of the contending parties. The one 
party was made up of those chiefs or lords who had been 
about Taikoeama during his life, and had been appointed to 
high offices under him, such as the five governors or regents 
for his son. To these were added those who had been en- 
gaged as commanders in the Corean wars, of whom Satsuma 
and Konislii were the ablest and most powerful, the latter 
being looked upon as the greatest soldier of his day. 

On the other side, Tyeyas liad evidently determined that 
the bi)y, now his grandson by niarriago, should not stiind lu 
the waj' uf his own advancement to power and position, and 
that he should be made the ladder by which he might reach 
his object. 

The empire again resounded %vith the preparations for 
war. **Daifusama was grown so absolute since the hi to 
troubles at Osaka and Menco that ho acted and did all by 
himself, none daring so mucli as dispute his commands. 
This sore perplexed the governors and mortitied them to 
the quick; however, as soon as Jiboo no sho was retired [to 
his castle of Sawoyama, by orders of lyeyas], they all re- 
turned back to Osaka and Fusimi, Cangeraf u only excepted. 
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irhKi pietonded a grant from Taikosama to live three years 
in his own states. " This was probably Ooyay soongi kange 
katani of Etsingo, one ci the wealthiest and most powerful 
of tiie lords, and to him lyeyas sent orders to repair hnme* 
diatelyto the young prince on pain of being prosecmted as 
an enemy to the state. The confederates were trying to 
divide the forces of their opponent, and to gain by stratagem 
what he was beginning to feel himself able to obtain by the 
open assertion and display of power. He had possession of 
the castle of Osaka and of the town of Fusimi. In the latter 
he left his eon with a garrison. The confederate lords hopf d 
to seize those places so soon as lyeyas left them. Letters 
were dispatched to Jiboo no sho and to Konishi, wlio iinme- 
dicitely joined the league, "having no other intention but to 
keep their promise with Taikosama, and to preserve the crown 
for the young prince." They tried to draw over the head 
ofl&cersof "Daifusania s army; and all things being in readi- 
ness, they wheeled round upon Osaka, and so secured most 
of the nobility to their party. The governors, flushed with 
their success, sent a manifesto to Daif usama, with heavy 
complaints of his conduct. They commanded him to return 
to Quanto, and positively forbade him the court." 

The governors at the same time ordered all persons in his 
army to return to their posts or homes on the penalty of pun- 
ishment falling on their relati\ c s and property. This order 
brought about the death of a Christian lady, Grace, wife of 
Itowo Tango no kami, one of the commanders in the army 
of lyeyas, of whom the Jesuits speak as a miracle of beauty 
and piety. Her husband having joined the army of lyeyas, 
left command with his servants that, in case of any such 
order being issued and put in force, they were to cut off his 
wife's head. His orders were obeyed. His chief servant 
informed his mistress, with tears in his eyes, of bis master's 
orders. He, falling on his knees, begged pardon for what 
he was about to do, promising to revenge her by his and his 
fellow-servants' suicide. With one blow he cut off her head, 
imd, thinking it indecent to die in the same room as their 
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mistress, they vstired to another, wliece tiie^ out open thib 
bellies, while one of them set fire to the powder, and Uew 
up the part ot the palace in whidi th^ were lying* 

Thaanny ci the kagae now niimbeEed'100,000 nifiiL The 
chiefs detenmned to attack the citadel of Foflimi. Theycoii!- 
trived to set it on fire, and in a few hocus was consamed *'tiiis 
splendid and last monoment of Taikceama's greatness, the 
richest and noblest palace in all Japan." After this th^ 
felt themselTes strong enongh to take the field, and hasard 
a battle, if necessary, which should decide the fate of par- 
ties. "There was tids diflPerenoe betwixt the regents* and 
the governors* troops: The first, being under one sapreme 
head, acted Yigorously and with nnanimoos consent; whereas 
the other, depending on seyeral masters, and having each 
separate interests, the whole time was spent in marches and 
comitermarcheB to no manner of purpose." 

lyeyas laid siege to Qifoo, the fortress of Hide nobu or 
Saburo dono, the nephew of Noba nanga, in the province 
of Mine. By a stratagem and ambuscade he routed the 
army, completely deBtro3'ing it, and entered and seised the 
castle, taking prisoner Hide nobu. He then turned baok 
westward to meet the army of the governors, which was 
lying on the west of the plaui and village of Sekingaharra. 
The army of his opponents had been re-enforosd by the 
troops of Satsnma and of Konishi This plain is to the east 
side of the hills which form the east wall of the Lake of 
Owomi. One hill of this ridge, Ee bnki yama, is still noted 
for the foreign plants which grow upon its sides, the result 
or remains of the labors of the Portuguese missionaries ^\•llo 
had a residence upon the hill. From this hill flows to tlio 
east the waters of tho Kisso ^awa. One of the main roods 
of Japan, tlie Naka sen do, passes throut^:!! tins plain from 
east to west, and at tho village of Sekingaliarra another ro^id 
crosses the former from the northwest. Here on this plain 
the two armies met; but before the most decisive battle in 
Japanese history was fought they lay thirty days facing one 
another, **and durst not strike a stroke." 
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Hie anny of the league numbeced 80,000 men^wiiile that 
of IjejBB oould only muster 60,000. Baob party had heen 
engaged in ijcyiiig to gain cmt Bomooif tiieir opponentB be* 
tee tnuting to the fate of war. ly^yaa had been delayed 
by his enemies in the eastern proyinoes; but hearing of the 
position of aflaira at Sekangahana, he marched xapidly up, 
and in Ootober, 1600, joined his army with a oonsiderabla 
re-enf oroement of troops. His motiops were so xapid and 
so seoret that his opponents were not aware of his being in 
the prorinoe. The following day he oommeneed an attaok 
upon iiie army of the goyernots, commanded by Jiboo no 
sho and Don Anstin. **Ko sooner had the aimiee begun 
to move ^lan several of the general officers, with the troope 
nnder tiieir command, marched straight oyer to the side of 
lyeyas, which put the rest of the army in such consternation 
that, instead of fighting, they turned tail and fled without 
looking behind them. Daifusama, perceiving them in dis- 
order, gave word for his men to advance; and making his 
way throngh the lines, which made very little opposition, 
gained a complete victory almost without the trouble of 
striking one stroke for it. None besides the general officers 
and some of the leading men had the courage to face the 
enemy at the first onset. These partly dispatched them- 
selves, partly were killed by the enemy, and partly were 
taken prisoners. Among these latter was the celebrated 
Don Austin. This great hero, seeing his men in a rout, 
and no possibility of rallying again, threw himself into the 
midst of the enemy's troops, slaying on every side, and bear- 
ing all down before him, till, wounded from head to foot, 
and overpowered by numbers, he was forced to yield to fate 
and surrender himself prisoner, together with Jiboo no sho, 
who had not the heart (as he confessed himself afterward) 
to open his belly after ^e example of the worthies above 
mentioned. 

"As for Don Austin, nothing but conscience could possi- 
bly have hindered him from such, an attempt ; and therefore 
ohooeing, ae he did, to pass for heartless and a coward, and 

8 
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tocoqwee bunself to an ignomiiiknis death laiher tiicji oflSeiid 
Qody was an action oi the fizat rate, worthy to he found upon 
tiio roll in the history of his other heioioal ei|doitB." The 
native aoooimt would make out that Don Austin attempAed 
to escape from ihe field of hattle, taking the road leading to 
the residence of the Roman Catholic priestB on the hill ot 
Ee buki yama, but was taken prisoner before reaching a 
place of safety. 

The immediate result of tiiis Yery deoislye Tictory was 
to blow to the winds the rope of sand whioh his enemies had 
been endeavoring to coil round lyeyas. His opponents were 
soattered and their hands paralysed. ly^ras was master of 
the situation. He lost no time in marching westward to 
gain pooDoooion of Osaka. He seised Sawoyama, a castle 
then belonging to Jiboo no sho, and now known as Hiko- 
nay, the residence of Ee kamong no kami. The brother of 
the proprietor was in command of the place. ' He put to 
deaHiall the women and children, and set fire to the house, 
to take from the enemy the honor of leading him in triumph. 
Mowori was in command at Osaka, and, as ruler over ten 
provinces, he was now the only chief who was likely to de- 
pute with lyeyas the poeitiott of regent. But he was panic- 
struck, and, though at the head of 40,000 men, gave up the 
place and surrendered to the conqueror, who immediately 
entered the town in a kind of triumph, and soon after all 
Japan submitted to his j2:overnment. He was, in truth, now 
the monarch of Japan. The Emperor was in existence, but 
this vvais only kno^vn near Miako by the titles which he occa- 
sionally conferred on those about his court. 

Hideyori, the boy representative of Taikosama, was only 
seven years of age, and had no very strong claim to be con- 
sidered that potentate's successor, a position which he could 
not hold without the assistance of lyeyas, his vWfe's grand- 
father, lyeyas had felt that the peace of the state was de- 
pending upon him, and that, from the pi^sition which the 
regents had taken up, either he or they must yield, and 
neither would give way without an appeal to arms. The 
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omitUng to see that he was the coming man, and made a 
mintalcft in placing their trust in Bon Austin, whose position 
was now to them a source of great anzioty. 

Into the late war there does not seem to have entered 
any religious element of discord, as Christians of rank were 
found upon both sides. The lords of Arima and Omura and 
Xahi no kami (who is frequently mentioned by the Jesoii 
writers) were in the anny of lyeyasy while Bon Austin 
and others took the opposite side. 

Ishida, Jiboo no sho^ being now a prisoner, was not 
Ekdy^ to leoeiTe madh mercy at tiie hands ol ly^yas. Let- 
ters had passed between them which reduced their positioii 
to a personal qnarreL He had already been once spared by 
his foe, and had retired en parole to his castie of Sawoyama. 
Thinking that an opportonify for rerenge had arrived, he 
pnt himself at the head of the anny of the confederates. He 
had again failed, and now found himself a prieooer in an 
ignominioQs and dishonorable position. But Konisbi Setsn, 
OS Tsu no kami, also a prisoner, ran the risk of losing his 
life, more probably from jealouqr of ins military oapactfy 
than from any other reason. He was the son of a drug 
meiBSbant in Sakkai. The eulogiums pronounced upon him 
by the Ohristian writers may pass for ^diat each Yalues 
them at; but he had been trusted in a very responsible posi- 
tion by TaikosiEmia in Oorea. He had subsequently been 
degraded at the instigation of his tivals, and afterward re- 
instated for the aeoomplisbment of schemes requiring the 
utmost acuteness in diplomacy, as well as for the ezeoa- 
tion of plans requiring military skill and prowess. He had 
shown himself capable of botii. As an evidence of the posi- 
tion to whkh he had raised himself was the marriage of his 
son to the granddaughter of lyeyas himself. He had been 
appointed to the office then known as viceroy of the island of 
Eiusiu, and was at the same time commander-in-chief both 
of the naval and military forces in the Corean war. Had 
lyeyas acted with hifi ordinary ciemeuoy and judgment, he 
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would after his victory have pardoned such a rival and fam- 
ily connection ; but there were hungry wolvee who person- 
ally hated Don Austin, who gloated over his downfall, and 
cast longing ey6B on his tonitories, about to be confiscated. 
Chief of these was Toronosuqui, Vir ter exeorandiis," as the 
Jesuits style him, one of the ooarsest men of Japanese his- 
tory, but since his death canonized as a saint in the Japanese 
calendar as Say sho go sama of the Nitchi ren sect of Bud- 
dhists. Hitherto known by this name of Toronosuqui, he 
figures in the subsequent letters of the Jesuits as Canzuge 
dono, or properly, as the title now is, Kazuyay no kaou. 

After his oi^^iture Konishi seems to have been treated 
with great rigor — not being allowed to see any of his rela- 
tives or any foreign pniesi— end was beheaded, along with 
the Jiboo no sho, at Awata ngootohi, the oommon eizeeution 
ground at Miako. His young son was shortlj afterward 
Inveigled and murdered bj Mowori, who thought to please 
lyejas and save himself, after Iub mean surrender of bimsslf 
and his position, by sending the head of Don Austin's child 
to his wife's grandfather; but lyeyas was disgusted, and 
Mowori in the end was stripped of the greater part of his 
poBsessions^ 

Native writers agree with the Jesuit aococmte in giving 
lyeyas credit for great moderation and sagadty in the use 
of the power which had fallen into his hands. Thinking 
himself firmly seated, he tried to make all know that he 
wished the past to be forgotten — that he was not angry 
with those who had been in arms against him, but that he 
was grieved that it had been necessary that so mnch blood 
should have been shed. He granted an amnestj to all who 
would accept of it; and even some— such as Tatohibanna — 
who were not very influential, and who would neither aooefii 
of it nor submit to him, he left quietly alone to allow time 
to work. The great seoret of his power seems to have been, 
that when he once made a promise he never broke it, and 
1^ most perfect reliance was placed upon his word. ''In 
effect* Daifusama, being naturally of a meek and oasy tem- 
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per, took quite diffeieni metiioda from Taikosama, who had 
rendered himself extremely odious by hie crael and severe 
oppireesions. He proposed to himself to govern mofe 
lore than fear; and therefore, oontraiy to the inftTlms of his 
predeoooBor, pard o ned several of the knds thai hore arms 
against him. Moreover, he sent a pardon to Don Anstfai's 
lady and daughter (who expected, aooording to law, to have 
shared his fate), as also to his brethren and their ohildren; 
and, what is more, he did not show any lesentment to the 
fo&ers for being constant to the interests of Don Austin, or 
for harboring his lady at the time of her retreat at Nanga 
sakL" The only unsettled portion of the empire was the 
island of Ejusiu. The territory of Don Austin in the prov- 
ince of Higo was handed over to Katto Eiomassa, or Toro> 
nosaqui, who, as has been said, was a Timlent opponent of 
the Ohristian religion. While Don Austin held this terri* 
tory, by the advice of his spiritual superiors, every one had 
been oompelled to be baptised and turn Christian, or to leave 
the territory. It was now the torn of the opposite party to 
use the same tactios, and most merofleBsly they followed the 
example set by these Spanish priests botib in Japan and in 
Iiurope. 

Satsiuna, who had escaped from tiie field of Sekinga- 
harra, expected that the weight of the victor's wrath would 
shortly fall upon him, and he prepared for it. The subjec- 
tion of Kiusiu was intrusted to Kuroda Kahi no kami and 
Terasawa Si ma no kami, with the lesser lords who had ter- 
ritories in the island. Satsuma was obliged to yield, and 
submitted to lyeyas, receiving back from him the greater 
part of the territory then held by him. 

The part of the island of Nippon east of the barrier of 
Hakonay, in the province of Segami, is commonly called 
Kwanto; and the Hasshiu, or eight provinces beyond the 
boundary toward the east part of the island, had more or 
less for many years been under the entire rule of lyeyas. 
Kamakura, which had at one period been a rival to Miako 
as a second capital, had fallen into decay. Odawarra, the 
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castle of the Hojio family, at the head of the same> bay, bad 
neTer zisen to any poeition as a central city. The Nishi 
matOy a part of the castle of Yedo, had foniierly been built 
and occupied by Owota do kwang, whose memory is to this 
day dierished in Japan, and his name and writingB are still 
extant on some paits of hie caatiie or ahiro. On a smnmer 
house in the garden of the castle is a ooaplet in poetry which 
is looked upon as a prophecy of coming eyents witii refsr- 
eiice to its accomplishment in the present age: 

*'From this window I l(x>k upon Fusiyama, 
With its snow of a thousand years. 
To my gate ships will come from the far East 
Ten t&ousand miles." 

Gonsidering the aesociationB which hung around Miako and 
Nana and Osaka as the capitals, imperial, ecclesiastical and 
commerolal of the empire^ it might be deemed a gpreat stretch 
of power and firm confidence in himself and tibe stability 
of his system of government, that lyeyas should think of 
remoying the location of the ezecutive to Yedo. He had 
doubUesB pondered long and deeply over the best system 
of government for the country. He had seen the anarchy 
which preceded the rise of Nobu nanga to power; be had 
seen the want of system by which the structure of govern- 
meot at that time had crumbled down with the f^ of the 
one man upon whose shoulders it had been supported; he 
had all the eiperience since that time to be gained from rul- 
ing an extensive territoiy of his own, combined with whsEt 
obeervations he might make upon the system of Taikosama. 
In the settling of that qrstem, doubtless, he had a large 
share; but he went further than Taikosama, and, disregard- 
ing the old assodatloiiB oooneoted with Miako, he removed 
the seat of the executive to his own provinces and to his own 
court in the dty of Yedo, In what was considered m remote 
part of the empire, the inhabitants of which were looked 
upon as rude and unpolished, and regarded with contempt 
as savages of the esst— "Azuma yefais.'* The city, when 
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lyeyBfi fiist took poaaeBsum ot the ahiro, confilstod Q11I7 of 
one street, known then and now as Koji matchi. It had 
Increased yeiy much in sise under his oaie, and throu£^ 
the residenoe of the court, the Daimios, and their wires 
and families, and in no long time hecame a dly <tf oommer- 
dal importance. Although Toritomo, and the Shiogoons 
and Ewanreis who saoceeded him, held court at Kamakura 
and in the Kwanto, no <me had ever called upon the great 
feudal lords, or Daimios, as we may now call them, to reside 
or keep up establishments there; but lyeyas aeemed to think 
tiiat in an empire like Japan, witiiout external foes, strength 
would he gained by a division of the empire. All. his plans 
seem to have had regard to Ihe welfare and peace of the 
country rather than the gratification of ambiti<m, which he 
never allowed to master his judgment. 

This year (1600) and tiie following lyeyas devoted to in- 
ternal improvementb, ebpeoially in the highways of the em-* 
pire. The road between the two capitals, Yedo and Miako, 
was greatly improved. He arranged the stations (tsoongi, 
or shooku), to the number of fifty -three, at nearly equal dis- 
tances along the road, for the accommodation of Daimios 
and others traveling on official business. The Do chioo, or . 
laws of the roads, were laid down, regulating the traffic, but 
more especially the movements and service of these lords 
when traveling. 

In the year 1603 to lyeyas was given the hereditary title 
and power of Se i dai shiogoon, or tranquilizer of barbarians 
and commander-in-chief. The last who had held this office 
was Yoshikauga Yoshiteru, who died in 1697. Hideyori 
was made Naidaijori. 
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OHAFTEB YI 

HIBTOBT TO THB BXPULSIOV OF OHBISlIAmr 

This teimuiation of the sixteenih century was in Japan 
one of the most notable tune-marks in the history of the emh 
pire. It was an era at whioh a long series of intestine broik 
and of dvil war came to an end, and gaye way to an unex- 
ampled period of peace and happness. Indirectly, Japan 
was affected by dianges of greater ultimate results which 
had commenced long before at the opposite side of the world. 

PortQgal, in the senitii of its maritime glory and power, 
had hitherto retained in her own hands the nayigatian and 
the trade of the East. Bold as these early navigators were, 
the aooountb given of their proceedings show them to haye 
conjoined, in strange recUeesness, religion with war, trade 
with piracy— "the sweet yoke'* of their own ideas of gofvem- 
ment vrith ferocious cruelty to eyery one oi^;K»ed to them. 
Perhaps this was to some extent necessary, when the health 
and prowess of a few men, not easily replaced in case of loss, 
were opposed to the climate and weight of numbers whose 
losses could easily be recruited by others equally useless and 
contemptible as foes. Grotius says of Englishmen of that 
lime, that they obey like slaves and govern like tyrants. 
Toward the latter part of the century, the bigotry of Philip 
TI. was raising powers against him in Europe, before which 
the then colossal but unwieldy empire under his rule was 
destined to crumble to pieces. The same intolerant policy 
which his emissaries in Japan were pursuing was being car- 
ried out by the old man, in the conscientious belief that he 
was furthering and hastening the kingdom of heaven, by 
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fifim peneouiiaii and diaboilioal atrocities. The dzeams 
whieh led mea to ondertakB long Toyagea to Amerioa in 
tbe innauit of a Utopia, infused a new spirit of boldness 
and adventoie into the navigators of maritime countries. 
At the same time, the Bef onnaHon and the changes in the 
xeligioos ideas among the people of Suiope, and especially 
in Holland, Sngland, and for a time in France, tended to 
throw contempt on the concessions and grants and privileges 
given hf the Pope to Portugal, and by which their trade to 
the Bast was up to that time hedged in. 

In 1577 Sir Francis Drake broke in apon this monopoly; 
and the Spaniards complained of the English infringing their 
rights, granted bj the Pope, by sailing in the Bastem seas. 

The Portuguese vessels which traded with the Bast had 
hitherto carfied their produce to Lisbon or Cadiz, and thence 
it was canied to tiie coasts of BSurope by the Dutch and 
Bnglish. But when war broke out between these countries, 
Philip, thinking to <dip the wings of his enemies, interdicted 
UbiB trade. This compelled them to take a longer flight, and 
seek Eastern commodities at the foimtain-head. The navies 
of the Dutch and Portu^u^e came into collision on the East- 
em seas, and the former were victoriouH, and one after an- 
other of the large Portuguese car racks fell to the English 
and Dutch privat«era. 

In 1599 the East India Company of England was set on 
foot, and commenced operations, after being nearly arrested 
by the English government to please the Spaniards, by ac- 
knowledging their rights in the Eastern seas; and in 1598 
the Dutch fleet sailed, of which William Adams of Gilling- 
ham was pilot. 

According to native accounts, in the sixth year of Kay 
cho English vessels came to Ike no oora; but one of these 
was wrecked during a gale in the Sea of Segami. A mes- 
sage was dispatched from Yedo to order the crew to be sent 
there. Among them was Adams. He remained in Yedo, 
bat the others returned. 

The vessels belonging to the East India Company sailed 
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from England npoai the eighili voyage, under the ocimmand 
of O^qstohi Saris, in 1611, wiili tiie mtentioa of opening a 
trade with Japan. There seemed at this time enrety pvo»> 
peet of the Portnguese mooxypoly being broken np, and of 
the trade of this distant oonntiy being thrown open to tiie 
Western world. Amid the broils and quanels with which 
Japan was torn, whether among the lords, or between the 
Buddhists and Roman Catholics, or the natires and Port- 
uguese merchants, or the Portuguese and Dutch and Sn- 
gliiJi, it is curious to see the practical and sound good sense 
of <Mike man, putting him into a position of eminence and 
trust, when all around him was deceit and jealous* Bas- 
ing, after five years of obscurity and hardship^ on the ground 
of his simple strength of character and practical training, 
William Adams seems to have become the trusted confidant 
and referee of lyeyas on foreign questions. Residing in 
Yedo, at the soutiiweet comer of the Klhon bashi, or bridge 
of Japan, the street where he lived retains to this day tiie 
distinguishing name of **The Pilot's," or Anjin. He seems 
to have afterward removed to the street Yaiyossu, in close 
proximity to the castle moat. — Both Anjin and Yaiyossu 
may be corruptions of tiio name Adams. In Cantonese dia- 
lect, an cham is a word for a compass, and "Adams" might 
he written with these characters. — Here his knowledge of 
geometry, navigation and mathematics, with some acquaint- 
ance with shipbuilding, brought him imder the notice of 
lyeyas, by whom he seems to have been employed as inter- 
preter, shipbuilder, and general confidant on foreign affairs. 
He was ultimately raised to the position of a small Hatta- 
moto, or lesser baron, with ground equal to the support of 
eighty or ninety families, besides his own rental. This estate 
is said, in one of the letters from Japan, t^ be in Segami, 
and to have been named Fibi, and situated in the neighbor- 
hood of Ooraga, the port of Yedo, and must certainly be 
known to the Japanese govermneat as having belonged to 
the EngUsh officer. 

Doubtless, by all these ohADges, the position of the Port- 
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Qgnaee and of ^ Roman Oakbolio prieeiB was dumgiBd in 
Jaiptau The co&Terto of NagaaaU would see f oidgnm com- 
ing who paid no rarpeofe to the piieate and biahopBwhom 
they had been taught to zeveienoe. The i»w«irs in the 
country would begin to see that the profits of the trade 
could be enjoyed withoat winking at the coercion of tiieir 
own people to a foreign lehgion, and whkdi placed them at 
the di«|ioHal of a power exterior to the etate. The Bngliah 
and I>utoh tried to loosen the hold which their rivals had in 
the good opinion of their cnstomerB; and the ^yes of the 
Japanese were thus opened to the evils of adnutttng lor- 
eignem to their shores, who were likefy to prove centers of 
disaffection and to instill ideas of freedom and lawkssneas 
aoong the subjects of the empire. 

The letters of the Jesuits throw their own light upon the 
state of the Boman Catholic Church in Japan at the diiEeir- 
ent points where chnndies or seminaries had been erected, 
and it may thence be gathered in what manner they treated 
iheSr neighbors, or those over whom they could pretend to 
assume any power. On the other hand, from the narratives 
given by Cocks and Saris, some idea of the position of the 
seafaring communities at Firado and Nagasaki, and other 
ports, may be obtained. Those seaports seem to have bueu 
too often the resorts of the lowest elass of adventurers. The 
r^ult was uproars, broils Miid murders among the foreign- 
ers, requiring ever and anon the intervention of the native 
authorities. 

lyeyas was iu all probability ignorant of all these circum- 
stances, which were effecting an indirect change upon those 
resorting to the country. At the Roman Catholic party he 
had aimed an effectual blow by putting the leading man of 
the party, Don Austin, out of the way on grounds totally 
unconnected with his religion. And the foreign priests do 
not seem to have given him personally much concern at this 
time. In tho neighborhood of Miako they did not dare of 
late to make any public displays. In 1004 there were of the 
Jesuits 120 in Japan. They flattered themselves that *'as 
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lor tdiigioD, it flourished everywhme^ and made vaafc prog- 
TCM tinoDgh all the kingdonui under so easy and peaoeaUe 
a govamment. Notwithstanding, two obBtaciee still existed 
-^e one Taikosama'a ediel, and the other the Tioea of tito 
people. But what gave our religion most reputation waa 
the gradotiB reoeption the Oabo himself [I jeyas] was ploaaod 
to give the fathers of the Sooiaty.'* The Jeaoits had reoan^f 
extended their mission to the eztnme nortb ol Japan, and 
enran into the islands of Yeao and 8ado. 

During this and the previotts year Hie JeanHa were nn- 
fortonate, inaamnbh as the tooboId bringing Hie yearly sap- 
pliesy aa well aa tiie large annnal oamu^ from M ftw w to 
Japan, were taken hy the Dutdi priTateers; but lyeyao^ 
hearing of tiieir loss, p r e ecnte d a donatian to the Socialy, 
by whidh n wf ffia tiiey ^'made a toleiabla shift for tiw leat 
of tibia year.** 

Teraaawa, 8ima no kami, who had been goTaroor of 
]f agasaki» irritated by tiie iufluenoe Inooght to bear againat 
him by tiie Roman Gathdic party at Hiako^ tomad tte 
weapons they had taught him to nse against ihemaelTa% 
and tried to foroe his aabjeda to renoonoe the nawdootrinea. 
Part of the estalea of Don Austin had ttUen to his sbaia. 

part had fallen under the role of Toronosuqui, who 
in tiie year 160S ''rayaged the -vineyard of the Lord Hke a 
wild boar tiiat thirsts after nothing but blood. He began 
like a fox and ended like a lion.** Thxm it waa in the pari 
of the empire in which most intolerance had been shown by 
Don Austin (under the instruction of foreign priests) to his 
countrymen, and where they were obliged either to adopt 
the Roman Catholic doctrines or leave the country, that the 
plan was retaliated upon themselves. 

Native accounts tell: '*In lf>08 a Dutch ship came to 
Hirado and asked that Adams might be sent down from 
Yedo. He was sent. lyeyas wrote under the red sextl that 
the English and Dutch might trade in any part of Japan. 
Hide tada also allowed them to trade; but the padre sect 
were not allowed to come to Japan. But the English traders 
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Mad that there was no praAt io be made out of liie trade as 
it was obliged to be conducted, and said tiiey could not oome 
bade; tberafore the Dotoh only lemaiaed." 

▲boat this time lyeyae divected bis attention to ilie in- 
ternal economy of fbe em|iiTe-*impEOTing the pnblio loads, 
placing inns upon them, and strengthflning bis casties at 
Tedo» Sniaga, Uiako, Osalca, and Kofa. He was aided in 
tins by the diecoTery of valnable goid-depositB in the island 
of Sado, and the corn the kbban was f cr tiie first time pot 
into circulation. Daring the year 1609 Bhimadan yodd 
biasa, a relative of the Prince of Sataoma, set out from 
Botsoma with a force of yeesels and troops to bring the Xing 
of the lioo Eioo Islands more completely under tiie power 
cf Japan, and socoeeded in bis object, receiving the klands 
he bad conquered as a gift from the bands of lyoyas. 

The designs of lyeyas against BQd^yori began to develop 
tbemselTes. Upon the oocasian cf the inTBstitoie of bis son 
witii the title of Shiogoon, he ezpreaaed the tiiought that 
Hidey<»i ought to pay him a visit to compliment him ; but 
bis mother refused to allow Hideyori to do so, protesting she 
would rather cut his belly open with her own hand than 
allow him to go, thus showing the extreme suspicion she had 
of the intentions of lyeyas. 

At this time the Christians enjoyed a profound peace, 
which was attributed in tlio Jesuit letters rather to the fear 
of this party joining Hideyori than to any love for the doc- 
trines promulgated. But at the same time there were men 
in power not unfavorable to them, and they were always 
able to keep anything obnoxious out of view. Such were 
Kowotsuki no kami, the favorite of lyeyas (called by the 
letters Coxuquendono), and Itakura, governor of Miako. 

In the year 1606 the Portuguese bishop, Cerqueria, visited 
lyeyas at Miako, and was received by him with the honors 
given to one of their own bishops of royal blood. However, 
this favor did not seem to last long. The mother of Hide- 
yori, incensed at some of her ladies having declared them- 
. seLyes Christianfl, appealed to lyeyas. Tiiis was an oppor- 
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tunity of pleasing her not to be miased, and he iasued forth- 
with the following proclamation: 

"The Cubosama hearing that seyeral of his sahjects, con- 
trary to the late edict, have embraced the Ohristian religion, 
18 highly offended. Wherefore let all officers of his court be 
carefol to see his orders obsenred. Moreovsir, he tinnkB it 
neoessary, for the good of the state, that none should em- 
hraoe that new doctrine; and for snch as haye already done 
so, let them change immediately upon notice hereof. — ^34tih 
of the 4th moon'' (1606). 

No immediate action appears to have been taken upon 
this prodamatKon. 

In the year 1607, lyeyas expressed a desire to see the 
Father Provinoial. He accordingly set out for Eofo, a castle 
in the province of Kahi, where lyeyas was residing, and hese 
he was reoeiyed with much landness. In their notice of 
Yedo the fothers say that lyeyas employed during the pre- 
yious year ahoye 800,000 hands in the works about the caistio 
of Yedo. The towers of the castle were nine stories high 
and gilt at the top, together with deUcious gardens, terraces, 
galleries^ courts, and magnificent works. By these fathen 
the mountain Fusijrama is menticmed as an active volcano, 
*'a mountain of fire, famed for its heauly, height, and indiirl- 
ing flames." Bven at this time it is to he noticed that all 
the "kings of Japan" had tiieir palaces theie. 

In tills tour a slight notice is giyen to Eamakura (Ouma- 
mura, as it is called by the fathers), * Vhere the Oubos and 
Xogoonee formerly kept their courts. It is cmrently re- 
ported that there were upward of 200,000 houses in that 
town alone; but when these fathers went that way they 
were reduced to near 500." 

Notwithstanding^ thcso slight appoarances of returniuf< 
favor to the Jesuit fathers, the opposition to conversion in- 
creased as the profits from trade decreased. The ruling 
powers in the island of Kiusiu were now more or less against 
the Romish priests, who inculcated a line of conduct which 
was incompatibie with hving at peace with a neighbor, if 
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holding a different view of religion. Nagasaki was in 100? 
said to be entirely converted to the Ohrisftiaa nliglosL It 
was divided into five pftrieheg. '^Thera irm two ooii£rai> 
temitiee — a hooae of meroy and a hospital^whioh diffwed 
» sweet odor of sanotily all orer Japan.'* But this odor did 
not extend to the Portagaeee who frequented the port, and, 
in oonsequence of some act of ndsoonduot, Ijeyas osdered 
Aiima (Don Protase, as he is called h j the Boman Oatholio 
writers) to hum a large Portagaeee Tessel then lying in the 
harbor. The oonaeqnenoe was that the captain left the place. 
He was poxsoed by an overwhelming faroe» and, OTertafcea 
dnxing a calm, was forced to blow up bis ship. 

Daring the year 1611, lytyas seems to have made np his 
mind thati to settle the ooontEy upon a sore basis, some 
definite undentandang must be come to with Hideyori and 
his mother. Of what his designs really were there are piob* 
aUy no proofB, as he was not generally coamkunicattTe before 
action. He marohed from Soonpa to Ifiaho at the head of 
upward of 70,000 men. The general suspicions of his coon- 
trymen pointed to Hideyori as the cause of a movement on 
so large a scale. Arrived at Miako^ he insisted upon an 
interview with the young man, then twenty-three years 
of age. After much delay and show of suspicion, this was 
agreed to, and he arriyed at the capital with a splendid 
retinue. Here he was received with the utmost deference 
and kindness by lyoyas, who shed tears over the remem- 
brance of his father's kindness. The visit was returned in 
a few days, presents were intorchanj^ed, and tlie prince re- 
turned to iiis mother at OsaiLa overjoyed with hid recep- 
tion. 

The Jesuit writers notice that during the same year died 
Canzugedono, King of Fingo (Toronosuqui), the persecutor 
of the Christians; "and, as Heaven would have it, he was 
seized with an apoplexy on the very day he was intending 
to renew the persecution against the faithful." Native ac- 
counts attribute his death to poison administered by order 
cf ly^yas at Fusimi. He had thrown out some seditious 
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and lebelliouB ihreatB againrt lyeysa. Anumg other thiiigB 
stated against him, he refused, when ordered, to shaTe off 
hk whiskers at ooart. He was, as has been stated aboYe^ 
canonised in the Japanese calendar hj the title of Say she 
go sama— probably on aooount of his o]^;K)isition to f oraign- 
ecs, and the seal with which he tried to root oat Ohxistiaii- 
ily. To ibis day the mark of his hand upon paper is used 
as a charm placed over the door to driye away evil spirits. 
Since the admission of foreigners in 1868, his character as 
a saint worthy of worship has risen in national estimation, 
and his temples have been leboilt. One in Yokohama is 
more largely patroniaed than any other temple in the place. 
Processions in his honor are among the most prominent in« 
dicaticns of religions feeling, and the sect to which he be- 
longed, the Nitchi ren shioo, has profited largely by emite- 
meut and t^^^*^ *^ffff^ - 

Boring the year, at Nagasaki, notwithstanding the proo- 
lam at lmis which had been issned by government against sooh 
eaddbitions, upon the beatification of St. Ignatins of Lojrdia, 
the Society of Jesuits made a solemn procession tibrongh tiie 
streets, when forty priests assisted in copes, besides religioaB 
of St. I^ranois, St. Dominic, and St. Austin, who then re* 
sided in the town. Hie n»t day the bishop officiated in 
pontificaltbus, and the ceremony concluded with illumina- 
tions of joy. The same order was observed at Arima. 

During the following year the Shiogoon Hide tada, the 
son of lyeyas, married the sister of Kita Mandocoro, wife of 
Taikosama, mother of Hideyori, and niece of Nobu uanga. 

Hideyori had still many adherents, who were attached to 
him and to his father's memory. lyeyas had been afraid 
ot acting against the Christians so severely as to compel 
them to throw their weight into the opposite scale: but he 
began to see that he could keep all the advantages of trade 
through the Dutch, and get rid ot the political dangers which 
threatened Ja])an through the foreign priesthood. The Jes- 
uits allege that the Dutch encouraged him in these views, 
explaining how the Society had been driven out of their coun- 
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trioB by the piiiioeB of Genuaoj and Holland as dktiixbm 
of tlie paUio peace. 

In 1619 he deimnined to geifc zld d tlieee erar-dlaqiiiating 
agents, ibe move excited thereto by finding himself in the 
meefaea of a net out of which he could only break hia way 
by force. He found that the Prince of Anbna» one of the 
mumeet and most devoted to the cause of ChriBtianily 
(whose son had married the granddaughter of lyeyas), had 
been intriguing with the officers at court, to win their good 
offices by bribery, in gaining for him large additions to his 
territory. He now, for the first time, acted with sereri^ 
against some of the native Ohristians about the court. Four- 
teen were condemned to deatii, but the sentence was com- 
muted to perpetual banishment and confiscation of their 
estates. This action on the part of lyeyas himself at once 
brought out into bolder relief the two parties. Those officera 
who had hitherto winked at the Christians, and had per- 
mitted them to carry on their worship and preaching un- 
disturbed, now saw which way the wind was blowing, and 
actod accordingly. This severity was carried into the heart 
of the court — one of the concubines of lyeyas being confined, 
and banished to the island of Oshima, and thence to the 
smaller island of Nishima, and theuct^ to a rock, Cozu shima, 
upon which seven or eight fishermen lived in straw huts, 
subsisting on what they caught; and these men were ordered 
to keep this lady. 

Shortly after this, Don Protase of Arima suifered. His 
son Michael, who had been brought up as a Christian, fear- 
ing to lose possession of his father's dominions, informed 
against him, accusing him of crimes, and suborning wit- 
nesses against him. Upon the proof offered he was be- 
headed. This Christian's son Michael, who had divorced 
a Christian lady to marry the granddaughter of lyeyas, then 
turned apostate, and began a persecution within his territo- 
ries of all who professed Christianity. He began, in order 
to please lyeyas, by putting to death two boys, his own 
nephews. Here again, where the JeeuitB had been most 
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intolenuii, the tables were tamed upon ibeiii. In the pioT- 
iaoe of Boongo, at one time the stronghold of the Boaaan 
Oathohcs, the same action was heizig taken; and about this 
time, in Yedo^ the Shiogoon, on the representation of in- 
formers, pat to death some natives who had baUt a new 
ohorch, and banished the father ont of the oonntry. 

In 1618, Don Miohael of Azima was pressed by his wife 
and others to renew hu severities, and eight Christians were 
bozned near his castie by slow fires. 

In 1614, lyeyas was stimalated 1^ the opponents of Ohri^ 
tianity to tales action against those who professed it. Witii 
the advioe of his oocmoil he issned ovders that all religioas, 
Baropean and Japanese, shoold }ie sent oat of the coontry, 
that the ohoiehes should be pulled down, and the Ohiistian 
members be f oroed to renounce their fattfa. To carry ont 
these orders, all foreign priests and natives, members of the 
Jesuit Society, were ordered to leave Miako, Osalra and B^i- 
simi, and retire to Nagasaki. Hojo Segami no kami^was or^ 
dered to see that this order was executed ; bat he was chosen, 
perhaps, from a desire to remove him out of the way, as 
well as to take the opportunity of seizing his estate. Accord- 
ingly, while he was so engaged, he was accused of some 
crime, and his estates confiscated. The natiro Ciiribtiaus 
were banished to Tsooiigaru, at the northeni extremity of 
the island. At Kanesawa, iu Kaiiga, Justo Ookon dono 
Takayama was ordered to leave with the others. Still 
further to make Hure of the success of iiis projects, lyeyas 
dispatched to the island of Kiusiu upward of 10,000 men, 
under three leaders, for the purpose of overawing the Chris- 
tians and putting down any attimipts to rise in that quarter. 
In Kiusiu the new doctrines liad first taken root, and had 
flourislied with greater luxuriance than on the main island 
of Nippon. The lordships were smaller, and therefore the 
advantage of trade were proportionably greater in the eyes 
of the proprietors. But as in the outset these lesser lords 
had favored what seemed to them a source of revenue, when 
things turned against the rehgion they distinguished them- 
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aehrm hy zeal In puitliig down what in tlie end ilireafened 
to dejpriye them ol eTerytkiing. In them the government 
fomid tiie moBt actiye and sealonB assistants. Many of these 
lords or their paxents had been baptised. The Jesuits had 
there most sway, and had used it with the most intolerance; 
and Ij^sras determined, before striking a blow at Hid^yori 
in Osaka, to remove any ohanoe of a diversion being made 
in his favor on the part of the Christians in this distant part 
of tiie empire. Bnt if we beHeve the letters of Hib fathers, 
the fortitnde and courage with which martyrdom was en- 
dured by professing natives must be looked on with admira- 
tion. The better classes lost everything— lands, position, 
comforts, in many cases their wives and children, and, last 
of aQ, their lives— in the cause of their &ith. The poorer 
gave up their lives, all they had to give, witii seal, for^de^ 
and Sfven joy. 

In the otiier parts of Kimhi, in Tsikuasn and Vigo^ and 
in the remote islands of Xequi or Kossiki, the same spwH 
was shown toward tiie Christians; and upon October S5, 
1614, three hundred persons— in a word, all the Jesuits, ex- 
cept eighteen fMhers and nine brothers, with a few cathe- 
chists (who lay hid in the country for the help of the faith- 
ful) — ^were shipped off out of the country by a Portuguese 
vessel. This mode of dealing with persons in the position 
assumed by these foreigners and their adherents seems to 
have been at unco lenient, yet determined, and mercenary 
without being severe. The party had assumed a poHtical 
aspect threatening to the state. The very ladies of his 
household had })o<m supported by these foreigners in oppo- 
sition to the Kuhosama himself. And as it was intended 
to be a final political step, and not a religious persecution, 
any foreigner found thereafter spreading such intolerant 
doctrines would be treated as a political partisan. Justo 
was put on board a Chinese vessel with some Spanish priests 
and some J aponian clerks, and set sail for Manila, where he 
died shortly after his arrival. 

The step of removing from the capital and its neighbor- 
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hood all the foreign fathen waa, in ite reaoliB, of the qIbmmI 
imporfcanoe to the oanae of nllgioik. Dnring the rule ci 
Koha nanga and Taflroaama, Father Bodfigaea, the inter* 
prater^ a man erndently wefl aoqnainted with the laognaga 
and with the court, waa inTited or allowed to lemain in the 
eapitaL. From the acooonta sent thence it is eridabt that bj 
taot and judgment Father Bodrignea had maintained hk 
plaoe^ that he was in oommunicatian with the highest offi- 
oen at courty and ezeroised an unseen hot potent power in 
behalf of his brethren. With soeh a person at ooort, oppo- 
sition cannot so easily gain head. Evil reports are warded 
off, oocasional words in favor can be thrown in; bat with 
the withdrawal of such a power from the court the foreign 
cause becomes powerless. Every one is ready to abuse, and 
to chime in to please his Buperior. There is no possibiliiy d 
warding off the blows aimed. It is impossible to know 
whether the highest power knows anything of the edicts 
put oat in his name. The Buddhists, a powerful body, 
would be ready to press down upon and thrust out opponenti 
who had borne themselves so proudly in the day of their 
proBperity. Their own taotios recoiled upon the fathers; 
and when they were turned out of court, without friends 
or advocates, tlieir cause became hopeless, and with their 
downfall the position of all other foreigners in the country 
was involved. 

It is, piu'haps, not a good defense of the policy adopted 
in Japan, to remember that it was nearly identical with that 
wliicli England wan compelled to adopt at the same time, 
and under similar circumstances. In both coimtries the 
change was conducted by the government, and in both the 
spirit of the people rose against the interference of a foreign 
priesthood with the national concerns. The truth is, that 
the doctrine of the Papal supremacy is an "exterritoriality 
clause* ' of itself, which, operating in a country professing 
another faith, creates an imperium in imperioy which be- 
comes very embarrassing to a government, whether it be 
Japan or England. The confiscation of abbey-lands in Eng- 
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land maybe compared with, or was analogous to, tiie con- 
fifloation of iha lands of tibie lords of Japeax, while infonnen 
in eaoh weie rewarded hy a gift of the property belooging 
to offendere of lees note. The difficulty witii which Japan 
had to cope was, that there was no mode of escape from 
pefseoatimi hy going into exile into other ooimtries mitil 
the storm had hlown over. 

In 1616, after getting rid of these politically dangerous 
persons, lyeyas seemed to think that he might push things 
to eiztremities with Hideyori and his mother. He ordered 
up all the troops in Eiusiu to Osaka, and tiuther he repaired 
with a large f oroe. He had endeam^ed for some time to 
make Hideyori spend his rerenues so freely as to impoyerish 
his exofaeqner. He had induce.d him to rehnHd the large 
temple of Buddha in Miako, and the day was fixed for the 
consecration; but the suspicions of the mother were roused, 
and the solemnity was postponed. The young man had pre- 
sented a large bell to the temple, upon which, it is said, that 
a wish was engraved that Yedo might be destroyed. This 
bell is never struck. This was made a pretext for a quarrel, 
and as the deserters from the Ciistle reported that it was un- 
provided, it was forthwith investecl, and war entered upon. 
There were many able commanders in tiie party of Hideyt>ri, 
and the castle of Osaka was defended so well that after some 
time Tyeyaa was obliged to retire and raise the siege, as he 
was losing prestige by delay, and men by desertion. An 
armistice was agreed upon at the desire of lyeyas; but it 
seems to have been demanded only to give time. The sur- 
rounding country was desolated, and before long hostilities 
were renewed ; and as a part of the army of Hideyori was 
encamped outside, a general battle ensued on Juno 3, 1615. 
In the account of the Jesuits, two of whom were present, 
the army of lyeyas was on the point of defeat, when, prob- 
ably through treachery, the castle was set on lire, the troops 
of Hideyori became panicstruck, and a total rout and gen- 
eral slaughter ensued. In the relation by Trigautius it is 
stated that in no battle in Japanese history did so much 
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slaughter take place as in this. The popalouB najghboriiood, 
tbe dsDntjy of the city, the lawlflBBneaa of the troops, all o(»n» 
Uned to produce a fearful carnage. No certain infomiatioii 
was ever got of the death of Hideyori or his mother. la all 
prohahility they committed suicide, and their hodies were 
destroyed in the conflagration. Reports were circulated of 
their having fled—flome said to Koya, others to Satsoma; 
but as diligent search was made for six months after, and 
no trace of them was disooyered with certainty either then 
or in after years, the common report is likely to he correct. 
His natural son was taken and beheaded. After tiiis de> 
oisiTe battls, Ijeyas, having satisfied hunself that be bad 
made all Hiings sure about Iffafco and Osaka, returned to 
Soonpu, and his son to Yedo. However, lyejas did not 
live long to gather the fruits of bis sowing, or witness tba 
success of bis schemes in the working of bis laws. He died 
on Maroh 8, 1616, at Soonpu, advismg his sons to be kind 
to tiie nobles, and, above all, to govern their subjects in the 
q»iit of tenderness and affection. He died not without sus* 
pkion of bis having been poisoned by bis second son, Hideyas, 
the elder brother of Hidetada» the Shiogoon. Hewas buried 
in the hills of Nikko, a short distance north of Yedo^ with 
great splendor. His posthumous title or name and rank Is 
To sho, Dai Qongen mia (Tung chau, Ta E'hien bien kuug) 
d'flo jo itohi-i, Dai jo dai jin— The Bastem light, the Ittus- 
tiious (3em (a Buddhist title for a deified being) of the first 
rank, Prime Minister. He is often spoken of as To sho goo 
and Gongen sama, but this latter is a generic term, and not 
specially applicable to any IndividuaL 

The East India Company endeavored, shortly before the 
death of lyeyas, to open a trade with Japan, and the letters 
of Captain Saris, Cocks, and others, give an interesting ac- 
count of the country at the time. In answer to a letter from 
the King of Great Britain, lyeyas granted to his majesty's 
subjects certain privileges of trade, and the settling of a fac- 
tory in Japan, and coiifirnied these under his broad seal for 
the better determining thereof. ThiB document, a £ac-simile 
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ol the oxiginal, is to be seen in Purohae. For suffioient rea- 
floosy the factoiy was in no long ttme wHhdrawxi, and the 
trade entirely ceased in 1621. 

In 1619 some notice of the persecutions carried on against 
ChriBtiaDS k given in Mr. Cooks* letter, which oomborates 
the aoooants xeoeiyed throng^ the Boman Catholic channels, 
and is worthy <tf note as bemg written by one who evidentJy 
bore no great goodwill to that form of tiie Ohiistian rdigion, 
and will render it unnecessaty to allnde f urtiier to the f ear^ 
fol partionlacB detailed by Trigantins and others:' 

'*Tbe perBecotian in this country, whidi before proceeded 
no farther than baniahment and loss of civil and religions 
libertiea, has since (as this letter tells ns) ran np to all the 
severities of corporal punishment. The Christians suffered 
as many sorts of deaths and torments as those in the primi- 
tive persecutions; and such was their constan<7 that their 
adversaries were sooner weary of inflicting punishments tiian 
tiiey of enduring the eflEects of thefe rage. Very lew, if any 
at all, renounced thehr profession; the most hideous forms 
in wldoh death appeared (by the contrivance of their adver* 
series) would not scare them, nor all the terrors of a solemn 
eraentkm ov er power that strength of mind witii which they 
seemed to go through tiieir sufferings. They made their 
very children martyrs with lliem, and carried them in their 
arms to the stake, ohoosbig rather to resign them to the 
flames than leave them to the bonzes to be educated in the 
pagan religion. All the churches which the last storm left 
standing, this had entirely blown down and demolished, 
and heathen pagodas were erected upon their ruins," 

Edict after edict emanated, or at least were said to ema- 
nate, from the Shiogoon, ordering more and more severe 
action to be taken against the Christians. There remained 
no power of verifying these edicts, no one to speak a word 
at court for the unfortimate creatures; while they were sur- 
rounded by hungry wolves, who might invent edicts in order 
to profit by the confiscation of property, whose interest it 
was that the infant heir should be destroyed with his father, 
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and who were further incited by the prieBto, or bonngSy wlio 
gnashed their teeith in tiie hour ct victory over enemifls who 
had lorded it so pioadly over tiiam in the short days ci ihdr 
^OBperity. By siioh lesooi^, oomhined with a striot ifBtoh 
kefpk xq^ on foreign vooooto, the Ohristian leligioiL mm nearly 
eztlrpBtod; Imt in ifae dJaftrict of Aifaaa^ nearly ibe whole 
of the inhabitants, haying all their ]rrm proleaaed OhzlatiBife* 
iiy, at laat in desperation lesolyed rather to fif^tA than anb- 
msi to each a fl^ystem of per ae cuti an> 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE liAWS OF IYETA8 

Itstas had shown himself an able commander, and an 
aatate, if a aomewhat nnaorupioUniay diplomatiet He ia 
known to thk di^ aa a legislator. ffitiMrto ihid coontxj 
aeema to haTB been governed by flie laws of Tankaiko, and 
theee are still in foroe. But lyeyaa thought it neoeaaaiy to 
lay down mlea for tiioae who lonned Ida own court— the 
military ddefis (with their two-awarded foUowera), whom he 
intended to act aa the ezBontive throughout the enqpiie. He^ 
to thia endy ioBned one hundred rulea or direotioDa aa hk tee- 
tament, to be bequealhed to hia deaoendants In power, aa a 
guide to ihem in the office which he hoped would be heredi- 
tary in hia family. It ia aaid that lyeyaa waa aariated in 
drawing up tills code by Nijio daDO, Ejon dd eeng, Tenkai 
aojo and Kanga. The orl|^naIa are now kept at the tempie 
of Koo no aan, and it la intended that no one but the minia- 
tera of state shall ever see them. These rules are commonly 
called "Bookay hiak kadjo" — the hundred lines or rules for 
the military class. The title is Go yu i jowo or Yu i geng 
or gong — the last testament of Toaho goo, in one hundred 
sections. 
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The following tnuifllation d Aese nikB ie to be looked 
xagam. m a mere aketoh, or saeh deleetiTe fzifoiniatioii as a 
Japanese who understood Hfctie Engligh oould oomrej to the 
author, who imderBtood Jittle Japaneee, and the dtTnon into 
100 aectiona ib difficult to aaoertain in tiie origmal* 

* No one is to act nm^j for the gratification of has own 
desirea, bat he is to afetiTe to do what may be opposed to his 
desiies — to ezeroise seif-centrol — in order that erory one 
may be ready for whatever he may be called XBgaa. by his 
snperim to do. 

* The aged, whe&er widowers or widows, and oiphana» 
and persons without relatives, every one should assist with 
kmdness and liberality, for justioe to these four is the root 
of good government. 

* Respect the gods, keep the heart pure, and be diligent 
in bnainflBS during the whole life. 

* If the Euboeama (or Shiogoon) should die childless^ 
ilien Ee, Honda, Sakaldbarra, and Salad,* together with the 
older and most aUe servants of the Kubosama, are to meet 
together, and, no matter whether he be distantly or nearly 
related, they are to fix upon the man most worthy, and of 
most merit, as successor. 

* Upon whomsoever the Mikado may confer the title of 
Se i shio goon, it is ordained that the customs shall continue 
as in the time of Kam:ikiira douo (Yoritomo). 

* All the rice produce (cheegio) of the empire (at my dis- 
posal) amounts to 28,000,000 koku. Of this, I arrange tiiat 
20,000,000 is to be divided among the Daimios and Shomioe 
or Hattamoto, and the remaining 8,900,000 koku shall be- 
long to the Kubosama. 

* It is the duty of the Kubosama to guard from danger 
the Emperor and his palace, and to preserve peace and tran- 
quillity in the empire in every direction. 



* These four are the highest of the official or Fudai class 
of Daimio, and are commonly known as the Si Ten wo, or 
"four heavenly emperors'^ — a Buddliist title. 

9 
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* All the Bookay — t.e., miUtaiy oflScers — are to take care 
that the laws of the empire are not lightly changed; but as 
iometiineB meceeaity may arise for a change, fStuBfy may yield 
on special occasions. 

* All DaimioB and Hattamotos who adhered to me and 
my cause up to the time of the war at Osaka (with Hidejori) 
are to be Fudai. Those who since that tune have given in 
their adhesion, and have remained steadfast, are Tozamma 
(Oh., ngoy yedhg), outside lords. Of Tosamma there are 
eighty-six, of Fudai eight thousand and twenty-three, and 
of Eammong, or relations of my family, tilurteen. Of vis- 
itors (lords who visit lyeyas on equal terms, called Okiak- 
sama or Hin re-i), five^ who are: 

1. Kitsure gawa dono, ) j £ ^ 'j. 
« X Z. f descendants of Yontomo. 

3. Iwa mats manjiro, ) 

8. Hatsdarra Tajima no kami, who was the seventii son 
of Hideyas (elder brother of Hidetada), and so grandson of 
' lyeyas. He was adopted by Taikosama^ but was letumed 
to his father on the Inrth of Hideyoii, and was afterward 
adopted by 7ukL 

i. Tatohibanna hida no kamir-of a very dd, illustrioos 
family. He was military teacher of lyaynuti ko, third Ka- 
bosama, and would not acknowledge lyeyas as his superior, 
but had not mudi power, and was not disturbed by lyeyas. 

5. Tokungawa Hanftoknji was a yeiy dd bianeh of tlie 
Tokungawa line. 

* £o fhoo jo nai (a name of the duro or castle of Yedo; 
the Ohmese characters are different from the Eo fn of the 
IKOvinoe of Kahi, where the Shiogoon has a castle) prooonta 
on the left dde Hie dinpe of a dragon, on tibe right, that 
of an (washi) eagle; to the northwest lies the second, Kuko 
or Maro; to the north lies the third; to the west, the fourth; 
to the southwest, the fifth. 

The O ban goomi, or large guard of the Kubosama, con- 
sisting of twelve companies, may be likened to the twelve 
gods (the Yakushi riorai). The Sho eeng bang —the lesser 
guard of ten companies — are like the ten stars. The Dzeng 
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' hao or Sakitaj (wiio lead Ae -van in irar) aie tiiiri|f-liirea 
oompanieB, Hke the tlurty-tlivee heaTWk The Modiisiitsiz^ 
araaqiiBtoera (who fixe baUa of Atb monugnEi woigfat), a«e 

like tiw Stohi wo or aeym figfats— tiie son, 
moon and idaneta. The 8ho ban gaafalia, anmbering iwenty- 
mfjtsk, are nmilar to the twmty-^g^ sten. The Bo Mng 
— i.a.« did aerrantB (acting aa tiie Gctogia or oahmel)— are 
as the four heayena. Over tiiem, and higher, is plaoed the 
ShiogooQ. Theae are all ao arranged to suit weU-known and 
easily remembered anangementa in the Boddfalat boofa of 
nHgion* 

♦ Tbere are many Fadm, baft of iSbSB ckm tiie Uskuwa, 
or old Fudai, are to rank the higheek Of these there are 
fourteen: 1, Tori yee; 3, Itaknra; 8, Owokabo; 4, Todda; 
tfy Honda; 6, OgaBsawara; 7, Akhnoto; 8, SakaHbam; 9, 
Sakkye; 10, Ishikawa; 11, Kooae; IS, Eallo; 13, Abbe; 

14, . Of tiieae fMniliea, If able men can be found 

among tiiam, tibe Qorogin or eabineft ia to be choaen. To- 
aamma Daindoa, howerer able they may be, cannot haye 
seats in the Qorogiu, or take any part in goyemm^i. 

* The famifiea and names of all Daimioe, large and 
small, who hare acted witii me in my wars, shsJl con- 
tinue {i.e., shall not be removed from the peerage), how- 
eyer badly they conduct themselyes, unless they turn rebek 
or traitors. 

• In regard to the Koku shiu, Rio bIhti, Joshu (classes of 
Daimios^the firet, lord of a province; the second, lord of a 
district; the third, lord of a castle), Tozamma and Fudai, if 
they break the laws and oppress the people, no matter how 
old the line or how large their territory, I will use my power 
and forces to brush them away from both territory and cas- 
tle. This is the duty of the Shiogooii alone. 

* Among officers the different ranks are to be obsOTved, 
each according to his rank or his official income ; but if they 
are equal in both, the eldest in years shall take precedence, 

♦ The President of the Hio jo sho [a deliberative court 
in Yedo with judioial powers] must be selected as being a 
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man of the clearest mind and best disposition; and once 
eyery month it shall be the dxdj d the Shiogoon to go to the 
meeting, without giving pcerions notice of the day, when he 
himself must decide on the questions brought before him. 

* Each i»foyince is diylded into feowori, sho, mura, and 
Bato — districts, parishes, Tillages, and hamlets. In the mora 
and sato^ should there be any family of old stcmding among 
fhe lower dasses, even, though the head of it maj be TOfy 
poor, he onght to he appomted officer; and if a ridi man 
settles in fhe Tillage, he is not to be made an officer. This 
is to he tiie law in all territories, whether of a Eoka shin, 
Bio shin, Jo dm, or Ji towo (groond-head, landed pro- 
prietor, not eligible to office). 

* All Daindos and Hattamotos not in office (t.e., not 
residing at Tedo), whether Tosamma or Fndaa, aie oom- 
manded not to be mijast toward me. llj badness is to 
guard the Emperor and his court and the whole empire of 
Japan, and I command yon to assist me in lepaiiing and 
keeping up all the imperial castles, roads, riTurs, and guards. 

* The repairing ilie Shiogoon's zesideiice^ the heeping 
in repair public roads, keeping up ferries, etc., is Fndiin; 
Daindos are sometimes called shokowo; when they are act- 
ing as guards, as in Eanagawa, they are "Eatamme*'; and 
in keeping np these guards, the whole expense is home by 
the Daimios. 

* Iraysumi, the marking a criminal with ink or gun- 
powder; Qo ku mong, putting a decapitated head in a box 
for expoeore; Haritake, spearing on a cross; XJshinki, tying 
four oxen's tails to a man's limbs, and starting them off by 
fire to tear off the limbs; Eumma in, boiHng a criminal in 
hot water. These are old punishments for criminals. The 
officers are to try to discover who are worthy men, and they 
are to be rewarded with territory, titles, and rank. Crimi- 
nals are to be punished by branding (or mai^ng), or bea^ 
ing, or tying-up, and, in capital cases, by spearing or deoapi- 
talion; but the old punishments of tearing to p&eoeB and 
boiling to death are not to be used. 
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* When I WM young I dfltennined to and poniih 
•U my own and my anoeston' enamias, and I did pnnkh 
them; but afterward, by deep conaderation, I foond that 
the way of hearen was ^ help fhe people, and not to ponidi 
tiiam. Let my flooceaBora toXkm out this pdicy, or they are 
not of my line. In this lies the strength of fhe nation. 

* In regard to filling in newgtoiuid, if tiieKO axe no ob> 
jeotious, it may be done aocording to the laws in f oroe in the 
time of Yorxtomo; bat if objeotms aiie made (by neighboie 
or otheEs), it is not to be oanied out. 

* In ease also of wishing to make new canals (hori), or 
lakes (Ikay), reservoirs of water, old precedents are to guide 
the officers. 

* If there be a lawsuit aa to a property or a road, if it is 
shown to have existed iiity years, the question cannot after- 
ward b© reopened. 

* Among officers outside and inside there are at times 
unseemly brawls as to rank, but these are all to be settled 
now, and I settle them accordingly in the following order: 

Tai ro sin, Orussuee, Tai ro jiu (now Gorojiu), Soshi, 
Osaka jio dai, Soonpu riobang, Waka doshi yori, Soba yo 
nin, Kokay, Sosha, Jeesha boonyo, Oku toshi yori (obsolete), 
Isisiii maro russui, Owo metsko, Kotai yori yai, Hira toshi 
yori (obsolete), Kanjo boonyo, Matchi boonyo, Oku ko sho 
ngashira, Naka oku ko sho, Sho eeng ban gashira, O ban 
gashira, Shin ban gashira, Onando kashira, Ko nando 
kasbirji, Kiri no ma teu may bang, Gan no ma tsu may 
bang, l^wyo no ma yakimin, Tskyebang, Ki roku sho yaku- 
nin and Hio moku no mono, Ten shoo bang, Hozo bang, 
Hatta boonyo, Katana ban gashira, Motchi yumi ngashira, 
Motchi tsudzu gashira, Sakitay gashira, Yari boonyo, Kooshi 
boonyo. Ma ya betto, Funatay ngashira, Makanai gashira, 
Jusha, Eeshi, Fushing boonyo, Tan sz boonyo, Do bo ngash- 
ira, Zashiki bang, Hi no ban gashira, Katchi metske gashira, 
Kobito gashira, Iga no kashira, Kurokwa kashira, Tayahi 
gaahiva. And below this rank, all the captains or offioers 
of oompaniea will settle the nmks. When the official inooinia 
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is above 10,000 koka, the Boehing or Gk»ogiu shall aetile, 
below ibis the Waka toshi yori. The highest of all is tlie 
80 to no, ibe Tai 10 shin, or Gk> tai 10, or Sosaa; t.e., tiie 
Regent. 

* These are men wlio always say Yes (t.e., agree with 
me), and there aze others who somethnes say No (i.e., ex- 
press a different opinion from me). Now, the former I wish 
to put away from me, and the latter I wish to be near me. 
The elders ol the Gorogin are to examine and see that men 
do not do sadi business only as k agfeeaUe to liiem, and 
aToid all tliat is the reverse. I w^ to have abont me all 
opinions of men, both those who differ from me and those 
who agree with me. 

* If some man should say saoh a one deserves to be put 
to death, the officers must not act upon his wish alone; but 
if all the people say such a one should be put to death, the 
officers must examiuo into the case ; and if all the people say 
such a one should be rewarded, I myself must examine, or 
the country will be lost. 

* As to cormorant-fishing and hawking, some men used 
to say that these amusements were useless and expensive, 
and they were in consequence interdicted. But I do not 
prohibit them. They strengthen the body, and with riding, 
archery, hunting, and shooting, are not to be forgotten or 
cmutted in time of peace by the military classes in the empire. 

* Singing, dancing, and music are not strictly military 
occupations, and soldiers ought not to devote themselves to 
these accomplishments; but at times the mind is oppressed, 
and the heart is heavy, and requires relaxation and mirth^ 
and therefore these are not to be altogether prohibited. 

* I am descended from the Emperor Saywa Ten wo,*^ but 



* Saywa made the laws as to the Shin wo and royal fami- 
lies. Wb sixth son was Sadadsumi Sinwo. On Momidii 
yama (a little hill within the grounds of the Yedo castle) ui 
a small tem^de. On the altar are tablets with the names of 
men o£ six snneraiions: 1. Sadadaumi: 2. of his son Tsons 
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my family had lost all its property through the power of our 
Quemies, and had sunk down to Matzdaira [a small Tillage 
in Mikawa, from which the family of lyeyas takes its name] ; 
Imt through the kindness of the Emperor I have, relying 
upon documents and history, changed for traced) tiie name 
of my family to Seratta, and Nitta, and Toknngawa, and in 
all time coming this last is to remain the name of tiie family. 

. * I have fought ninety battle, and narrowly escaped witii 
my life eighteen times. Haying so escaped, I therefore oat 
of gratitude erected eighteen temples, and I wish my bods 
and descendants to adhere to the lodo sect (of BnddhistB). 

• In Booffoo (the mifitazy office; t.e., Yedo) X built tiie 
temple of To yay san, and requested the Mikado to install 
as ohiel-praeBt a l^wo— f.e., of the royal family of the first 
rank (he is now known as Oo yay no mia, and is the most 
filastiioiis peraonage in Yedo in point of birth and honora 
acceded to him: he Hves in To yay saa, a residence formerly 
the property of Toda, Idsmni no lBami)--4o pray that tiie evil 
Influences of the devil may he warded off » and that peace 
and pKmpai^ miqr prevail over Japan. And also in order 
that k ii» Ifikado dioold be induced to side witii traitors or 
.foreignerB^ and these concert with or gain p o o s oopion of the 
person of the IGkado^ then the Dai Bhiogoon shall instate 
the Oo yay no mia as Mikado, and puiidi the rebels. 

* From aoflieDt tfrnes there have been different sects of 
leUgion other than the Jashin (Crooked sect; Ohria- 
lians). Kow any one of the people can adhere to which he 
pleases (eraiept tiie CSiristian); and there nmst be no wran- 
gling among sects, to the disturbance of the peace of the 
empire. 



moto (who first took the name of Minna moto) ; 3, of his son 
MitE naka (a soldier of note) ; 4, of his son Yori nohu ; 5, of 
his son Yori Yoehi; 6, of his son Yoshiyay (otherwise called 

Hatchimang^ taro), and of his son Yoshi Kooni (whose de- 
8cendant« divided into the Nitta and Ashikanga lines). The 
temple was erected for the reception of those tablets, to which 
worship is offered eyery morning. 
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* The lanuboB of Hmna moto, Taira, Fusiwiaa» Tatofai^ 
1iaiiiia» Soongawara, Oway, Ariwara, and Kiowara, are all 
direct defloendanto of HikadoB. Oat of these f amilieB the 
head of the miliiaiy must be ohosen. If there be among 
tiiose familiflB men of good ohaiaoter, but unednoated, ww 
ardlj, and ignorant of the way of hoMnges, siieii are not to 
be aeleeted for this offioe. Theateione it is neoeaeaij tiiat 
aU Hbo membera of these families shodid be diligent li 
study. 

* To insure the empizepeaoei the foondalion most be laid 
in the ways of holineas and leligion; and if men think tiis^ 
oan be educated, and will not femember tins, it is as if a 
nan weie to go to a f ocest to oatdi fish, or thoD|^ he ooidd 
draw water oat of fire. They most follow the ways of 
boliness* 

* All men are liable to richness. If doctocs become ziob 
they grow indolent^ therefore it is improper that tiboy shooU 
aoqoiie territory or landed property, bat they are to be paid 
by every one, high and kw, aoorarding to the Tisits pud. 

* Those who study the stars, and the higher orders of 
Sinto priests, formerly spread the idea that they were worthy 
of equal reverence with the gods. If in future they presume, 
to do BO, they are to be punished. 

* In former times, when high-priests and ministers of the 
Buddhist religion committed crimes, and were liable to pun- 
ishment, the people thought that to punish them was the 
same as punishing the gods. They are to think so no more, 
hut the military officers are to punish such offenders without 
fear. 

* Booffoo, Osaggi, Booggi, Itchiko Meeko, Kobooshi, 
Yamabooshi, Gozay [th^e are different kinds of impostors, 
fortune-tellers, diviners, fox magicians, mesmerizers, clair- 
voyants, etc-l, Maykura, and vagabonds who go about with- 
out regular business and breaking the laws, raising qoarrels, 
must all be punished. 

* Let every gentleman with the right to wear a long 
sword remember that his sword is to be as his soul, and that 
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he k not to part from it but with his life. If he foirget his 
sword he must be punished. 

* In the Nengo of Boon ro ko, 1599-96, the two offi- 
oars Ogochi and Assano surveyed all Japan. They made a 
nport, whioh was laid before the Bmperor. A anr?ey of 
the proyinoes, oonntiee, distriots, and parisheB was made, 
tofipsiher with the f oreslSy moontaina, riyeni, and a ealon]»> 
tion was made of the yalue. If a man p oooooo land Tielding 
lyOOO hokn, he k to fffovide five hoiaemen. If 10,000, 60 
hofBenen. If 50,000, 350 hotaemen. If 100,000 kdn, 1,000 
honemen. Thia la one ^*goon" or regiment. 8,000 horae- 
men make one battalion, over which is placed one general or 
'Jo aho. Over 8,000 ia placed a lieutenant-general, or dun 
aho. Over 1,000 ia placed a S!aaho, or Major-general [all 
this is altered now]. But I have a regard for old onstoms 
and kng service, therefore the house of Be shall be over all 
the generals. Ee man ohinwaa my general, therelofe I pre- 
sented him with m gold Sai hae [a baton like a fan, need bgr 
high military officers] $ and I made Honda ^'Easho,'* and 
gave him a paper Sai hae. The above arrangement all mili- 
tary officers are to make tbemselves acquainted with. 

* If disputes arise as to the bonndaxies of the tenitociea 
(Bioboong of Daimios or of Hattamoto), these are to be re- 
tered to an Owametske and the Kanjo boonyov the head of 
tibe Treasury. But if the du^ntants refose to abide by the 
decision, and fighting ensiies, the gromid in dispute shall be 
confiscated by tiie Shioguon. 

* Byshings (Ch., Peichin)— t.c, large retainers of Dai- 
mios— even if tiiey have large landed possessions, and are 
equal in wealth to Daimios^ are not on the same footing with 
Jild ahing (i.e., retaineiB of the Shiogoon), and are always 
inteiortol^laitlerinnui^ erven tfaongh saperior in wealth. 

* In fig^ among the omrnmon people, even if two or 
tiiree are kiUed on one side^ both parties are to be looked 
upon aa criminal, and to be punished, but not so severely 
aa if a man out of forethought murders another, and does 
not act on the heat of the moment. 
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* If a man employs ftnoihor to commit a murder, if a 
man poisons, and wiahfls to make profit or advantage to 
hiwiaftif out of a nuudery or if a thief muiders to steal, such 
men must be diflotymed, evon if tbe gnai of all Japan is 
looked through. 

* Of the four employmentB ia Japan-— the Samurai, two> 
Bworded gentlemfln; the HyakBho^ the farmer; Shofconini, 
artiBan; and the A.kindo» metohani-^jie Samuzai is the fizali 
in rank. If one of the other tfazee are rude in oondiiot to a 
Samurai, he himself oan paniBh him. But among Samiuai 
ihare are different ranks^ some heing JiU sfaing, othan Bf' 
shing, retainm of tiie Shiogoon and retainers of Dafanioi^ 
and others serrants of Byshiugs, who also are Kind and 
Idling, master and servant. If among any of ^eae an infe- 
rior is rude or impolite or insolent, then he is to ha treated 
as if he were an Akindo; i.e., a merobant. 

* That one man and one woman should live together is 
a great law of nature^ tiieref ore at the age of siztaen aH mm 
and women ought to be married. But no man is allowed to 
marry a woman of the same surname with himself, but ex- 
amination must he made as to iSbe parentage and line of da* 
soent of the betrothed, and thus the way of heaven will be 
adhered to. 

* If a man haiWB no son he may adopt one, but the father 
must be fifteen years of age bef(»re he adopts a son. If a 
Daimio or Hattamoto have no son or adopted son, the line 
becomes extinct. But if the last heir of a Daimio's family 

be very delicate and sickly, he may, even if young, adopt 
a child to keep up Uie line of the house. This m the way of 

CoufiicluB. 

* (In old times iha Mikado went round the provinces.} 
Hereafter an officer must go round all the provinces once 
eveiy five or Be^ en years, and make a report to the Shiogoon. 
(Tiiis is now obsolete.) 

* As to the old Kokoehu, I will not interfere with their 
provinces; but in the case of recently-made Kokosha and 
Daimiod, if they keep the same teixitoiy for a veiy long 
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tbne, they beoanie proad, aad <^)praaB the people, therefose 
in the oaae of these latter it is weU to change them ooca- 
sumallj from one t e r ritor y to another. 

* Among Hyakaho, Shokonin, and Akindo— «.e.y fann- 
erSy artisans, and merchants— if tiieir wires secretly commit 
adxiHeiy, the law of nature is broken; and whe&er the hns- 
band report the matter to tlie officers or not is of no conse- 
quence, both parties mnst be punished; but if tiie husband 
is a proper qnrited man, and pats tiie adulterer to death, he 
is not to be punished. Bat if he sihoald wish to pardon both 
ttte wife and her paramour, it may be done. The judge is 
not to be has^. 

* Hthesameiliing take place in the family of a Samurai, 
ilie judge must be Tery severe and strict in punishing. 

* In Japan there is an old saying that the same heaven 
cannot cover a man and tiie enemy (murderer?) of his fMlier 
or mother or master or elder brother. Kow, if a man seek 
to put to death such an enemy, he must first infonn the Sets 
dan sho [this is a department which takes cognizance of 
criminal matters] office at the Hb jo shov and say in how 
many days or montiu he can carry out his intention. This 
is to be entered in the book of tiie office. If he kills this 
enemy without such previous intimation, he is te be oonsid- 
eted as a murderer. 

* If a servant kills his master, he is te be considered as 
the same as the Emperor's enemy, and his relations are all 
likewise te be considered in the same light, and must be ex- 
tirpated root and branch. If a servant has made the attempt, 
even if unsuccessful, the family is te be extirpated. — Eando 
is to take the name of a family out of the book of Japan. 

* In regard to wives and concubines, the law and cus- 
toms are the same as between master and servant. The 
Mikado is allowed twelve concubines. Daimios and Hatta- 
motos are allowed to have eight. Tei fu — i.e., men with 
titles — and Sho daibu are allowed five. Officers and Samurai 
are allowed two concubines. This is to be found in the old 
holy books of the Rai ki rites and ceremonies (Lei, king of 
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CJuna). At times very foolish and l>ad men baTe made the 
way ol tbe Bai ki cUurk, and have addicted thmaelves to 
niimeioiia oooeabineBy and bo brokMi the laws of natnre. In 
former timeBy whenever Daimios or officeis have lost their 
territoriflB and oaato, it maj In neatly all cases be traoed 
to this oaoflo. Henoe the man k not npiight who i0 mnok 
given to women* 

[It ia a oommon error with writsts upon Japan to allega 
that the Japanese are indifieient to the respeotahiUly of their 
wives; and, indeed, that they latiier prefer to tain one from 
among the public courtesana; and, farther, to ooovey the 
impression tiiat nearly aB the women of Hbo oonntiy go 
throned some socdk coarse before marriage. Saoh an idea 
is oontnoy to common aense as well aa to propri e iy; and the 
belief that the aiHiits take a warm interest and per* 
form an important part in tiie marriage of every pair in 
Jiq;»an» shows that the rite itself is looked upon aa a very 
important institationy requiring Divine sanction and hlini 
ing, and not to be Uglitly entered upon for the gratifloation 
of temporary or transient feelings. On iSb» other hand, in- 
terooorse between partus not married is looked oponaadie* 
reputable, or at least an atten^ is made to convey soch aa 
impression to young persons. All saoh connections are called 
^'damasB kioto"; i.e., a false, a sham affafr; and it is said of 
such persons that the foK--^e., the devil— has tied the yeng 
or knot. It is a common saying by youths, **I know that it 
is darnass koto; but the fox always brings us together again, 
and 1 cannot cut the thread." As their idea of the yeng is 
taken from the Chinese, it shows that polygamy is not, with 
that large portion of the human race, looked on with ap- 
proval. In China the fiist wife is the only wife; the others 
who may be taken afterward are concubines. In these coun- 
tries the position of a prostitute is different from what it is 
in Christian communities, as they are forced to the life, and 
educated to it from childhood; and th 3 education and mixing 
with the world in conversation gives them often a cleverness 
and power of pleasing which are often wanting in the iadiea 
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brought up in tibe quisi ftul Beclusion of a Chinee family; 
BeeidfiB, they go to the same chaxohai and worship the same 
gods, goiiig through thair dgfotioitti a» wligioqa}y m the nsl 
of the oommunity.] 

* The relations of the husband aie with ezttmal thingSi 
thoaeof the wife with internal. The obaervttnoe of this leads 
to the peaoe or amooth-workiiig of the empire. If these xe» 
lationa are ofaangedy foUy snsues, the house la daiaiigedy and 
it 18 aa if a hen were to crow in the muming. AU men are 
to take oare to aroid tiie heghming ci tfaia efvil. 

* At Iwatski, and at Kawagd in Munanhii and at flnkurn 
and 8^1 yado and Sjoga in Siin4>fftfi| and at Takaaaki and 
Oosauee in KowotBttki» and at Ootan no nua in Shinio tsnki, 

which are as the gnarda or outpoata of Yedow The Baimioa 
In poaseaakm of these eastles are to aot in nnisan with Tedo 
aa a oenter. 

* At the oaallea of Soonqm and Knnowo theaa mnal ba 
placed able conmandera^ aa these plaofls are the keja of 
Tedo: to Osaka in Setsn and Fushimi In Tnmanhimi offiiwuta 
ot tiie foortii rank nmat be aenti and an able Vudai Daimio^ 
haarfilaa twelvo oaiitaina. If war bflgiwai Onaka and TVathnl 
are the keja of the coonftiy. 

* Xb the HQjio oaatlaof the Knbosama al lEiako one of 
tiia principal Fudai moat be seat, w1m> must be a genera], 
l> fw a^ i ffft heiatha head of the anonti!?ia at M' fi^^''ff > and haa 
the diiectkm of the 8aa jhi aan kokn; t.a.« the thiHgMlhtea 
Hmntu o os w oat of MialrT^L 

* In the provinoea mond Yedo tiicva aie sizteM gatoa 
whare tfaveists are aiamined, At each of thaae gatea a 
Vndai must be stationed, to sea that tba knva are obaemd» 

bat pack-hones and oarriagee may pass. 

* TheoiBoeof KfaniiiTlBndai (theTberofy of thatdaad 
of Kiusin) was fonneriy held br the Owotomo family. *8faMa 
this family haa been destroyed, the oflleahaa beenia abey^ 
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and Fizen) each to act as Viceroy in altemato yean^ and 
will not permit any other to fill the office. 

* Within the castle of Yedo ace tweaty-eight places or 
gates (Bansho or Mitskay), with g^uards; without there are 
twenty-eight. Those within the oastle aie to be kept bj 
Fudai, thoee outside by Tozamma. 

* In regard to San kin [those who are officially on duty 
in Tedo] officezs, oafo must be taken to note such as are dili- 
gent and suoh as are indolent, and they are to be rewarded 
or punished aooordingly. Those who are rioh are to be put 
into situations entailing expense, and those who are poor into 
the less expensive. 

* All the Daimiosoadatyin Yedo are not to beemployed 
simultaneously, as some may be suddenly required for ex- 
traordinary service. 

* Foreign ships axe allowed to come to Kagasaki. Old 
and trustworthy offioem are to be sent there. The kimbang 
or guards are to be four oaptsanSt whose offioial income shall 
be more than 8,000 kokns each. There are to be botii foot 
and hone soldierB. As the expenses are great there^ 
Yakunins or officers must reoelTe yaku rio$ t.6., additiaiial 
money aooording to their buafaiesB. 

* As by oonyulsums of nature, sooh as earthquakes, the 
courses of livers are changed, lakes are made or dried up, 
and moontsins overthrown, the expsnse of vepaiiing Aese 
ravages and paying the laborers Is to be borne by all Daimlns 
In proportion to tiuir revenues^ 

* InaUthe empire the main roads are to be six k m c wide 
(or about sixty feet*). Oroes>roads ace to be tiuree mats 
wide^ or eigliteeii feet; Toko motohl, or bridls<f«flMi» two 
mata; Eatohi mitcU, walking paths, one mat or six ftet; 
8aknba or t ^ hUcft tnHfllrii less tiian tima foot. On * 



* There are two keng, one used at Miako, known as 
lliakolio keng, or Kioma, or Hozmna, the longer of the two. 
Tlia other Is the InalBa keng, or Inakama» shorter by tlirs* 
or four mches. Taikoaama mtroduced the second. 
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either side of a ferry landing, ground is to be left to the 
width of sixty mats, or 360 feet, bo that when many p tn am 
may ooUeot oaie nuqr he tahen. This k the custom aa to 
fefxies ever since the time of my ancestor, Nitta» Oee no 
flkay, Yoshi ih]ge» Nioo do, called *'Joeay dono.*' 

* All the reTenues arising from rates levied at ferriee, 
lakes, hillsi etc., are not to be used by the miHtBiy deparl- 
mont, but are reserved for the Mikado's treasury. 

* It is not allowed to any one to build a house in the mid* 
die <tf wheat or lioe fields, as the shadow of the house and 
tvees spoils the snnomidiiig gioand, and renders it impfo* 
dncttve. H any dare so to hiiild, all the boikUiig is to he 
swept away, and he is to be con fln ed for 100 days. 

* For tlie aettkineiii of wliai is old pbmtetioa and what 
is new, il is deoided tiiat Fami yama, or old trees, aie those 
whioh at the of the eye are three feet or nme in ou> 
oomf erenoe. Atarashi yama, or new plantations, are trees 
whioh are kss than three fleet at the leyel of the eyeti — ^Al 
one time this was a sonroe of great troable in Japan. 

* If a large tree overshadows a neighbor's house or dry- 
ing-fioor, so that rioe, grain or wheat oannot he exposed to 
the son, when neoeesary the hsanehea may he cut off. 

* Bvery year the Kanjo sho is to send in a report of bad 
bridges, roads, etc., in need of repair. 

* In tiie good ^dd-fashioned times the relations of maeter 
and servant were like those of water and fish, but now, in 
these times, people are apt to become proud and to cHelike 
their work; but every one is to do faithfully the work as- 
signed to liim, and not to throw his work or dutiee on an- 
otlior. This is very important to be remembered, and is not 
diliicult to be learned. The result is like water flowing 
down encircling the country, at which all the poople rejoice. 

* Honcho, or Japan, is the (Shin koku) country of spinis. 
Therefore we have among us the Jiu (Confucianism), Shaku 
(Buddhist), Sen (Ch., Tseen), Do (Taouist), and other sects. 
If we leave our gods (Shin), it is like refusing the wages of 
oar master and taking them from another. Therefore a 
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watch is to be kept as to this. But as to Itchiko (divina- 
tion) and Buddhistic practices, the workers are not to be 
driven away, but the people aro not to follow them. 

* In regard to dancing- women, prostitutes, brothels, night 
work, and all other improper employments, all these are like 
caterpillars or locusts in the country. Good men and writers 
in aU times have written against them. But as it is a law 
of nature that man should desire the society of woman, it is 
^acted that these people and places shall not be tolerated; 
but as it would, if the laws were rigidly oarried out, be a 
perpetual punishing and nothing else, they are not to be 
administered seyerely, but out of a regard for the uneducated 
and the nofeiire of manlriiid these offenses are to be lightlj 
passed over. 

* It has been the wont of my ancestors ever to follow out 
the thread of the onstoms of (Toritomo) Kamakura dono, 
and no other onstoms are to be ofaserred. But the heart 
and goodness of Hige mori (Suomatzu done, eldest son of Eio 
mori) is never to be forgotten. — This refers to the steady 
opporitum made hy faim to the **maa7ais desseins" of bis 
father, Eio mori, against the faanSlf of Torikimo in 1170-dO 
A. D. He is oalled in the Annales des Empereors" ^'homme 
habile^ TortoenXy et jnste.'' He was extremely distressed at 
hearing of the treaidiery of bis Mher in inviting tbe regent 
to a oonferenoe^ and ilien ordering bim to be oat to pieces. 
After hsB death, Eio nmi, seeing no one to oppose bim, re- 
gardless of everything, aeted aooording to bis own pleasure. 

* When a master ^es, bis servants tibink it their doty to 
oommit snioide. This is an old onstom, but it is qmie an- 
ressonable, and nothing can justify a man in so acting. 
Sometimes, instead of committing soidde, there Is a oas- 
tcnn of putting into the grave figoree representing servants. 
This is more anreasonaUe than the other. Soch persons are 
not upright, and HiOBB who in fatare do these things most be 
severely punished. 

* U war axise^ the (Taisho) oommander-inoohief has no 
other business bat to mold men to bis use. The master of 
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men mast know what each is useful for. Men are like in- 
fitnuneniB*— ^lue caniioi do the work of a chisel with a ham* 
mer; one cannot make a small hole with a saw, bat a gimlet 
must be used* The principle is tiie same as to men. Men 
with brains are to be used for work leqnizing bittinB; men 
of strong frame for work requiring strength; men of strong 
heart for work requiring courage. Weak men are to be put 
into poor places. HSrery man in his proper place. There are 
places for weak men and places for fools. All this must be 
regulated bj the head and brains of the Taisfao. 8<ddietB 
are to be chosen on these prinoqilflSy so that iriGx a thousand 
men in one body, the whole may act together, and the em- 
pire hare peace. This is always to be kept in memory. 

* If one man rises to be fidl of, or puffed up with, mili- 
tary power (Boo i ippai), he will try to make himself equal 
wi^ or superior to the highest, the ICikBdow This is a Tery 
serious error; there is always a tendency to it. But when it 
happens, it is natural that he should become proud, and not 
rei^»eot the Mikado. The land of BpiritB^«.6., Japan —will 
be lost. The judgment of HeaTen will assuredly fUl vpoii 
him.— This is intended for his suocesBOiray the SMogoons, who 
might be puffed up with their positloii. 

* The Sin wo kay and Kia gata — the families of 
those of the royal blood — are the supporters of the Mikado. 
All the high ranks of the Mikado's court, the Koongyo and 
the Koongays, are not to alter the old laws of the empire, 
but aru ti) pay the highest respect to the Mikado, and are 
not to be rude or insolent. 

* As to the Hinrei Skiaku [the descendants of old Shio- 
goons, such an Ashikanga, Hojio and others, to whom rank 
and territory ha%^o been assigned], their history and pedigree 
are to be inscribed in a book. "What their customs may be 
is of no consequence to me, but if they interfere with the 
laws or the government established by me, or even if they 
become very proud and oppress the people^ I will punish 

t^<yn 

* As to l^agoya, Waka^yama and Mito [known now as 
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Owarri, Kii and Mito, the San kay, or '^three families," 
sons of lyeyas], and the fifteen Kammong, the heir must 
always be the eldest son, and the temtory o£ each cannot 
be divided among two or three sons. 

* Diamios with inoomeB of 100,000 koku, and the Roshm 
or Gkxrojiu, and officers upon outside busmeeSy and all cap- 
tains of the guards, are to be of the aame rank as Kokushu. 

* In regard to Fudai and Tozamma, and wealthy retain- 
ers of Daimios (Byshings and Earo), in going from and re- 
turning to Yedo they must observe the laws of the road, and 
they are not to make their trains very s[kkiidid or veiy poor 
^i.e., a man of large moome is not to go witii a* yery splen- 
did tram» neither is a man with smaU inoome to go with a 
▼eiy meager retinue; and they are not* as if they were 
puffed up, and to show their military power, to give trouble 
to iiie bokls, or oppress the coolies and porters on the toad. 
This is to be notified to Daimios each time th^ come to 
Yedo. 

* As to ships, the sea, rivers, roads, porters, horses, the 
rates are now all settled for greater or shorter distances, and 
also as to weights to be carried; but all gOTsmment carriage 
is to be done with the greatest ei^editkm, regardless of 

* All San kin (tiiose Daimios offidally resident in Yedo) 
are to make a present (or rattier pay a tax) to the Gkxrogiu, 
and to the under officers of state. ^Those whose inoG ones ez- 

« 

ceed 10,000 koku are to give gold, or kin badair— t.e., gold 
instead of a horse; if below 10,000 koku, they give silver 
(gin ba dai) to each of the high officers. Wealthy Daimios, 
with large official incomes, are to give mnch, those with 
small incomes are to give little. This money the Gorogiu 
is to appropriate to the expenses of the office. 

* Among the servants of the Shiogoon are those who 
have much ability and influence, and those who have little 
of either; they are to act together, and mutually to assist 
one another. By this means the government will work 
smoothly. Men must he divided according to their abil- 
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tties and dispoeitioiis, but they must be rewaided or pan- 
iflhed according to their actions. 

* When I bfuilt the Danring (eighteen temples) belcne 
mentionfld^ I pat, or I made them, San mAQg (hitt«dooiB). 
[The San mcmg temple of Hiyay san near Miako ii a oqpy 
of the Tien Tai shan of Ohina.] The Ten dai no mb (head 
of the Buddhiste) asked me why I had bmlt these San mong 
or hill^doors, saying that he was tiie same as the oenter of 
heaTsn, and had his seat upon the three stars (San tai say, 
tiiree sets of stan). I retonied no answer. Now it is my 
wish that long life mi^ be giyen to the Mikado (10,000 
years); therefore in ihesixfy-siz provinoes I built sevenfy- 
ihiee. I have written in a book tiie names and nnmbeES of 
these temples, and haTe sent this to tiie temple of Ten dai 
sen Qsi Miako), therefose be it known that no other San 
mong temple is to be baill— This San mong most allude to 
some kind of Buddhist temples of that name. 

* All 00 Yin kay (military) officers and ollieni under tibe 
ffluogoon have since the time of Eamaknza done (Toritomo) 
received a commission from the Mikado. All these are under 
the commands of the Shiogoon. The business is the same 
as that of the Jin nee kang, office of the gods in old time. 
Therefore, when a death occurs in my palace, or among 
those who come to my residence {i.e., Yedo), the customs 
of the Jin nee kang are to be observed. — The custom is to 
consider, when a death takes place in a house, all cormocted 
with it as temporarily unclean. In the Emperor's family 
women at certain times move to another house; when a 
child is bom, the father and mother are considered unclean 
for a time, and cannot go to office or to a temple; when a 
death takes place, persons entering a house either do not 
take off their shoes, or put on others for the purpose, and 
there should be neither smoking, eating, nor drinking in the 
house for three days. 

* If a man neglects his duties and gives himself up to 
gambling and drinking, and thinks that because he is of 
lank he maj do so^ and so seduce others beneath him to the 
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mam prafltioes; if Booh a cue has not been tnoglit Htmk mil 
oonduct is wrong by his teaoiher, Hk shall be oonodared tiie 
teadbar's orime; but if he has been tan^i, he himflelf sluill 
be oonsidflved the offender, and dealt with aooordingly; but 
in these offaniieo tiiare are great differenoes in degree, and 
some ace to be punished sererely, ofhers lightly. 

* Men are psooe to beoome indolent and laqr at woik^ 
and in oonseqaenoe become thieves, breaking the laws and 
oooaskming tronble: a& tiiese most be severely ponished by 
death; and if any one sets houses on fire, fotgee seak or sig^ 
natnxes, poisons, coins false money— sodi shall be eiUiQr 
bnmed alive or be speared on a cross. 

* A govenunent can easily gather inf ogtmation as to 
what men do in their bnsineBS, but aa to what tiiqr tiliiik 
in their hearts it is more diffionU. Kamalnira dono^ in M> 
ersnee to tfais» followed the costoms cf ilie Tong dynasty o€ 
China, and had reoonise to infotmeBm oAszing r ew ar ds to 
aoch as should give information as to evil-disposed persona. 

* In regard to the Qo kokn, or five grain8--4.e., grain cC 
every ldnd--4f these are not abondant, the way of the go^ 
emment of the ISmperor is obsenre. If crime abounds^ the 
ffliiogoon ahows himself destitnto of executive energy. Ha 
blmnnlf must be active and diligent in his own dn^sa. 

* The hifi^ier men (? nobility) make the ]aw8» and tiie 
tower classes follow and obey; but it Is sometimes diftontt 
to act up to the rules laid down, therefore men ol rank are 
not to order one thing and do anotiier themselves, bat are to 
tskncaretiiattliey cany out what they prof ess, and obserfe 
Ibe laws wMeh tiiey lay down. 

* In regard to Kokuehn (territorial princes, or lords of a 
province) and Joshiu (larger Daimioe), if they act in such 
a way as if not to amount to crime, still may be deserving 
of censure, they cannot be punished personally, but they are 
to be ordered to carry out some expensive undertaking for 
the benefit of the country.— Such as making a fort; that at 
Kani^wa was thus made by Oki iio kanii. 

* Upon the death of the Kimi (the Emperor), or tieiito 
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(letixed Empmr), <»r the Emperor's wife or near relaiiye, 
all mnsio and shows of pleasme are to oease for a time. If 
one of the San ko (etttier the Oo- or Sa- or Nai-daijin) diss^ 
or the Dai shiogoon, notioe shall be given of how many days 
this osesation shall be. — ^Monmlng for the Emperor lasts for 
thirteen months. 

* When a new Emperor asoends the tlirone, the expenses 
are all to be undertaken by me, the Shiogoon, and in these I 
mnst be liberal. • 

* If any ropresentative of a f(»eign nation oomes to the 
ooontry, the offioers must take oaro that ererything is in 
good order— that hones and hofse-famitare be good^ the 
houses and roads dean. If they are dirty, it can be seen at 
a gbmoe whether the nation is prosperous or the royerse. 

* If a foreign vessel should be wrecked on the shore of 
Japan, the offioers of government are to be immediately in- 
formed, and an interpreter is to be sent to ask what they 
require. Sometimes the offioers may require to be strict and 
severe, at other times hospitable and kind. The vessel is to 
be watched, and no trading allowed. 

* It is said tiiat the Mikado, looking down on his people, 
loves tiiem as a mother does her children. The same may 
be said of me and of my government. This be&evolenoe of 
mind is oalled Jin. Tbis Jin may be said to oonsist of five 
parts; these are humanity, integrity, courtesy, wisdom and 
truth. Thereforo I have divided tiie government into To- 
zamma, Fudai, Shing and Sso. This mode of government 
is according to the way of heaven. This I have done to 
show that I am impartial, and am not assisting my own 
relations and friends only. Between the Shing and Sso it 
is improper that there should be any communication.s, and 
therefore they are not to be in corrospondenco with each other. 

* If punishments and rewards are distributed nnjustly, 
upright men will disappear. The people will beconio tirnid 
and niggardly. Thordore it is of the utmost importance 
that there be not the smallest act of injustice committed by 
government of^cers. 
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These laws have not been made recently by me, bat haie 
eskted from generaticm to generation in the Minnameto 
family. What I hayeimtton is like a reflection in a mirror. 
The arrow, if it does not peroe tiie biiU'8-«!ye» will poiu^ 
strike the target. 

Old cDstomB most, when found good on eiaminatlon, be 
retained. 

The principles and sentimentB, and at tfanes the veij 
words of these laws, seem to be taken from the writings of 
the old sages of Ohina^ Conf udus and Mendas. OonfociaSi 
in the Chung yung, seams to have been the model after 
which the code was drawn up. It is founded upon the five 
duties of uniTersal obligation— that of a sovereign and min- 
ister, of a father and son, of husband and wife, of elder and 
younger brothers, and between friends; and upcm the prin- 
ciple that the administration of govecnment lies in getting 
proper men, and that such are to be obtained by means of 
the ruler's own character. 

The idea of turning to look inward and examine one's 
self is pruDiineiit in the writings of Mencius. 

Moncius said people have thiri common saying — "The 
empire, the state, the iainily. The root of the empire is the 
state — the root of the state is in the family — the root of 
the family is in the person of its head." And lyeyas soems 
to have recognized these principles as the foundation of his 
rule, beheving that when too much weight is given to the 
state, despotism ensues; when the family preponderates, 
oUgarchy of an aristocracy prevails; and where the interests 
of the individual man become paramount, democracy rears 
its head. 

Those who framed the code were in all probabiUty ac- 
quainted with the writings of the Chinese sages and their 
commentators, and perhaps they refer, in the allusions to 
Kamakura dono or Yoritomo, to some lawB laid down by 
him or his olBcers, who had more opportunity of studying 
the Chinese writings than could fall to the lot of men who 
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bad been faromg^t up in tbe trouUaas times wbem lyeyas 
WB0 ayoath. 

Tbe oonaideratioik of sach lawB laid down lyeyas, and 
▼biflb axe nuve or leee still in f oioe, leads to a connparisan 
witii tiie condition of Buxope daring the time when feudal 
Institixtions were in f oioe, tiie geniaa of iheee laws being in 
many xeBpecto the ooimtexpart of that which was in force 
in Buiope in feudal times. The constitntion of all warlike 
nations in early times has tended to this condition. The 
discoveries of gunpowder and printing haye been the great 
means of breaking down this system; and in onr day steam 
is rapidly breaking up what these had left 

The man to whom had been given the most capacity ^ 
dealing with men and for conducting war, was selected to 
take the command of those who saw these qualities in him, 
and confided in his aUHty to prosecute any undertaking to a 
successful termination. Of necessity su<dL a man must be 
a soldier. He must have the capactty to govern as well as 
to fight; to make laws as well as to lead in battle; to con- 
ciliate men as well as to control them. He divides the spoils 
among his followers, allowing to each a proportion according 
to his merit. 

A hirger portion was retained by the chief, because, inde- 
pendently of being able to appropriate it, he was to rule over 
all, and to incur expenses on behalf of all in the general con- 
trol of the acquired territor3^ 

This chief generally retained in his own hand certain 
privileges, such as a more or less controlling voice in the 
legislature, power of life and death, and of making peace or 
war and treaties of commerce, coinage of money, right 
of projx^rty in mines of gold and silver, and other rights. 
He had the power of conferring some of these on the barons 
holding land from him and under him as superior. By sub- 
' division a feudal kingdom was cut up into many small but 
semi-independent baronies. The execution of legal decisions 
became difficult, offenders escaping to other jurisdictions. 

Through the greater expenflefl falling upon the king, his 
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power often waned, while that of the baxons waxed greater; 
and to render tiieir independence perpetual, and at the same 
time to asBQze a support to the ohie£| the w^fskm of entail 
was fallen upon. 

The barons were erer and again adding to their properly 
and power by marriageB, by Bnooesflioiis, by pnroihafle, or by 
f<«oe and might. Homnsand even offloea beoame hereditary. 

So long as weapons of war were in each man*s pooooooion, 
and every one was in proportion to his personal strength and 
aotiTiiy a soldier, no great eipense fell upon the chief. His 
followers oould be snmrnoned at an hour's notice. 

Bat when the introdnction of ganpowder rendered per* 
sonal strength and actirily of c(»nparatiYely small yaloe, it 
increased the expense falling upon the leader. Trained sldll 
req^nired time, and education was necessary. Large guns, 
requiring expensiTe ammunition, called for a more expen- 
slve system of fortification. The lesser barons could not 
undertake these. The expenses of war fell entirely upon the 
king. Trained soldiers required a standing army. When 
there is any coast to defend, a navy is required. 

In the practical working of the system of lyeyas, there 
was the difference between Japan and European countries, 
that, until the use of steam, she had no neighbors to die;ul 
as foes or to covet as vassals. There was always an attempt 
to compensate for the want of this external pressure in the 
duality or separation of iiiturests between the Mikado, the 
fountain of honors, and the executive, by whatever name 
the head officer might be called, whether Kwanrei or Shio- 
goon. 

Security was sought for by the laws of lyeyas, not against 
external foes, but against the decadence of the dynasty from 
internal weakness, or from the power of those who ought to 
be supporters becoming overwhelming. There was in Japan 
no call for great expenses, either in keeping up fortifica- * 
ticns, armaments, or a standing army or navy. No embas- 
sadors were dispatched to foreign courts, to consume the 
revenues of the empire. Against the teodenoy to the a^ 
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gnuBdiflement of thebarais, and flieir iacrease in wealfh and 
power by mairiage and otiier means, Ijeyas fixed the amount 
of territory wbich each lord was to poesees. Land which 
produced of rice annually a certain quantity was allotted to 

each baron, according to his rank or rights. But one great 
dilYerence between this system and that of entails in Europe 
lay in this, that the estate granted to each baron could not 
be added to or diminished, either by marriage or by purchase 
or by might, except by express permission and grant from 
the Shiogoon, the superior of all. This law tended to pre- 
vent the enormous accumulation of land in a few hands. 
This land they might lease or grant to their retainers, some 
of whom were very wealiliy; but so long as such a one was 
a retainer of a Daimio, whatever his wealth might be, there 
was little chance of his rising to honors in the state. 

The barons in Japan are bound to bring a certain num- 
ber of men to assist the lord superior in war. Each of these 
followers is paid by the baron by so much land producing a 
certain quantity of rice. 

Succession to these lands is hereditary, but not strictly to 
the eldest son, while the custom so common over the East 
of adoption is allowed, and all the rights of a son are con- 
ferred upon the adopted one. ICany of the present Daimios 
are adopted childi'en — ^frequently no relative whatever of 
the person who so adopts. But while lyejas declared that 
tiieae &&Sb should be hereditary, he at the same time laid it 
down aa a principle that it was good that th^e lesser lords 
ahoDld not vemain too long in one place, but that, when 
oocaakm seemed to require it, it was well to change them 
from one bozony to another. He would no doubt have gladly 
laid down a similar principle as to the Koknshny or kvds of 
proyinces, but their power and influence were too gieat to bo 
lightly intecfefed with. This power has been inqaeaiify pal 
forth down to the present time. A Daimio witii an income 
of 1(MNN> kokn is ordered to lemore to the tecxitmy d an* 
otbsrwiCh tiie same revenue; or periiaps» if tibere be sgbm 
cmmiofngKOOti a Daimki wiU be tnuMitexed to a tenlloKj 
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in the far north, such as Tanagura, and the baron then living 
there, who may be the son of one who had been sunilarly 

deported, is removed to the better locality. 

lyeyas provided for the payment of stated presents on 
arrival at Yedo. At other times gifts are made to the Shio- 
goon; and, as nhder the feudal system, presents are to be 
offered on other occasions, such as marriage or becoming 
of age. 

The civil authority of the Shiogoon was liable to much 
limitation, and this lyeyas seems to have expected. At firs^ 
an officer was deputed by the Shiogoon to reside in the terri- 
tories of the greater barons, and to report to Yedo when he 
saw anything taking place worthy of animadversion. But 
this has been done away with, and the Kokusiiu are virtu- 
ally in full possession of power, each in his own provincial 
territory. 

Under the laws above recited the men of the country are 
divided into four classes — the gentry, agriculturists, artisans, 
and merchants. The gentry are separated from the other 
classes by the distinctive badge of wearing a long sword, 
which they are warned never to forget. By this sword the 
class is distinguished over the whole empire. But the class 
is again subdivided by the respective badges, shields or coats- 
of-arms of the chiefs, worn prominently on some part of the 
dress — generally on the back and on each breast. 

The right of wearing two swords brings with it privileges 
which may be looked upon as means of paying the cla«s— 
Bomewhat as purveyance under the feudal laws of England 
ooinyeyed privileges, which were gained generally at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural class along the highroads. Under 
these laws all two-sworded men are allowed to demand car- 
riage for themselves and goods along the highway at a much 
lower rate than others^ and this naturally ends in paying 
nothing. Their goods are permitted to enter towxiB free of 
customs, or at much-rednoed rates. Such privileges become 
In time rery irksome to the class which has to pay for them. 

While a Daimio is not permitted to add to his taRitones 
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lij paxobtm or marriage, tiieae may be inereased at the will 
and by the favor of the Shiogoon, or they may be diminiBhed 
by his fiat. While, if any officer has been thought deserving 
of a little punishment, he may be desired to build a fort or a 
bridge, or make a road, or do something which shall benefit 
the country, and at the same time act as a pecuniary fine 
upon the person upon whom the honor ia ooiiferred. — The 
fort at Kanagawa Wiis built in this way. 

One of the strongest measures of control used by the 
Shiogoon toward the barons is put forward when thoy have 
been known to be intriguing against their superiors. Thit 
is sometimes carried out without trial or previous step of any 
kind, and consists in the intimation to the lord that he is to 
divest himself of the insignia of rank, hand over the power 
which he holds as a Daimio to some other individual (gen* 
erall}^ a near relative rnd a minor), and confine himself to 
one room until further orders. Such an intimation would 
probably not be given unless the government were sure of its 
ground. But the power consists in the position in which hi« 
own retainers stand toward their lord. If he, upon recei\ingp 
such a notice, obeys it at once, no other changes take place; 
the individual is simply removed out ot the way, and th» 
offices are tnmsfenred to his suocessor. The wealthy and 
powerful vassals remain, with tiieir p ro perty , miaffeoted 
the step. But should he presume to offer resistance, and 
rise in rebellion, all the retainers suffer with him. They 
will all be, in case of the failure of the rebellion, deprived 
d their territories, which will be taken from them and given 
to others. It is therefore tiie interest of all those about • 
Daimio that he ahonld ob^ a twntenoe which they all have 
an idea he more or lees deserved. All those about him, 
iberelore, insist upon his abdication; and he, feeling him* 
self alone and forsaken, is obliged qnietty to ykld^ and thus 
tnmble to the whole province is averted. But in the ease 
where tiie retainen believe that the oanse of their master is 
a light one, and that he has the power as well as the abQity 
to defend himself, they will rally roond him, and defy even 
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ibe IdghfiBt goYemmeiit. This took place in {he case of 
Choahiu agaixiat the Shiogoon; while fhe cases of Satsnma, 
Owaiii, and others, who were deposed by fhe legent in 
1858, show how the power is at times ezemsed. 

As a further means of warding off intrigue and plotting 
among these powerful and wealthy barons, the plan was 
adopted by which all were brought to the court of the Shio- 
goon, as inferiars or vassals, to pay homage. The custom 
among these vassals of paying their reiq)ect8 once a year had 
been long in use in an unsettled and desultory way at Bfiako, 
but henceforth lyeyas insisted upon eaoh Dalmio visiting his 
capital of Yedo at certain periods, fixed in proportion to the 
distance of his territory. And he further insisted that his 
court should be looked npon as the natural residence of these 
lords, by their having their wives and f^unilies always resi- 
dent in Yedo. And it was this law which reodeired sudi 
stringent measures to be taken at Hakoaay and other gates 
to prevent the passage outward of females. By this con- 
stant moving of the Daimios to and fro between Yedo and 
the provinces, money was circulated; large sums were spent 
in Yedo on the establishments they kept up there, and large 
sums were spent on the way and at the residence of each in 
his own province. 

lyeyas seems further to have been jealous of any inter- 
course being carried on between these Daimios one with an- 
other, and in these laws measures are taken to prevent this 
as much as possible. The different clastjes of Daimios met 
in different rooms in his castlo, and one of one class is not 
allowed to go into the nieetiiitr-room of another. 

All these compulsory measures of vassalage in Yedo have 
tended to keep up in the Daimios a feeling of inferiority to 
the family in power, and are Hable, when the influence of 
this family wanes, to become very irksome. 

The general features of the country help with these aids 
to keep the power in the hands of one man or family. The 
number of islands, and the length and narrowness of the 
island of Nippon, divided as it is by a mountainous ridge, 
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preheat interoommmiicatkni being kiepi up or leagues being 
lonned between contiguous proprietors. 

It is the duty of one set of officers at the court of Yedo to 
inform each Daimio when he is to come to tho capital, and 
it is probably their care to see that tho owners of contiguous 
properties shall not be at the same time at their respective 
country-seats. 

Many of these customs had been in use in the empire 
during the rule of thc«e who had preceded lyeyas ; but he 
seems to have gathered what he thought good, and strength- 
ened what seemed weak, so as to provide a firm basis on 
which to place his dynasty, and inclose it with safeguards 
that should resist attacks from the restless and warlike men 
upon whose shoulders his seat had been raised, 

"With the wish natural to a great administrator, lyeyas 
settled all the offices about his court for the good govern- 
ment of the empire. These are mentioned above; but as 
these offices require a more minute mention, they are given 
more in detail below. These rules run over a large ground 
in their dealings with or allusions to all ranks and relations. 

Except in the cases of high treason or open rebellion, the 
families of the feudal barons were not to be attainted. Pri- 
mogeniture and male succeesion were encouraged as much 
M possible, and adoption of heirs sanctioned even during 
early youth, and sons so adopted can be returned. 

The higher DaimioB were not allowed to take office or to . 
have any part in the gQf?efimient, axoept by giying tiuir 
opinion when asked. 

The Board or Parliaiiiiieiit» where all offioers on duty in 
Tedo met for discusaioli and consnltatioii on genaial bnai- 
ness (tlie Hio josho), was settled. 

The punishment of orinies was and tiie old erael 

modes of death done away with. Clemency toward eomam 
was urged as the proper method of gaining them over. 

Becreations for all men were allowed and approved of as 
Qsef ol both to body and spirit. 

Beyerenoe toward the Enqieror was inenloated by tha 
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example of tiie Sliiogoo!ii» and adyioe io tlie lugii offioen 
about the court 

The high-prieet at Yedo waa to he appointed from a near 
relative of the Emperor, in order that, if there should he a 
party siding with the Emperor, the Shiogoon might have a 
rival of the family in his own hands and interest. 

The exemption from civil and criminal jurisdiction claimed 
by the priesthood, and in whi«3h they were strongly backed 
up by the Roman Oatholic priests, was abolished. A ten- 
dency to the idea i^t the priesthood, and prieetB as indi- 
viduals, were hedged in by a divinity, which gave them a 
license for the committal and an immunity from the pun- 
ishment of crimes, was pointed out as an evil to be guarded 
against. 

Gentlemen having the right to wear two swords were 

to consider such an honorable responsibility. 

Tho empire was surveyed and good maps were m€kde of 

every district. 

The power of judging of what was insolence from an in- 
ferior to a superior, and tho power of punishing it, were 
given, in a rather unguarded way, to individuals. 

Mniriiigt! was encouraged, and placed upon the footing 
of its being the way of heaven that one man should iiave 
one wife. 

The reverence to be shown toward father, mother, elder 
brothere, and teachers, is put forth upon the old Chinese 
views, and the relations of master and servant are in like 
manner treated of. 

The military position of the country, the passes through 
the hills, and dangers, are all alluded to. The strategical 
positions about Yedo are noticed. 

Roads come imder regulation, and the building of farm- 
houses. 

The government is considered as bound to do its best to 
provide cheap food for tho people. Mourning for the Em- 
peror, religious sects, foreigners, prostitution, suicide — aU 
oome in for recognition in the Bookay Hiak Kadjo. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

P08ITI0M AMD COUBT OF THE 8HIOOOOM 

In the above code lyeyas laid down the order of rank in 
which the officers about him or under him should move. 
The offices were probably more or less settled and in exist- 
«nce during the rule of Taikosama and of Nobu nanga, and 
of the miiiisters who had filled a somewhat analogous office 
during many generations at Kamakura. 

The head ol this Tedo system, as it may be called, is the 
Shiogoon, the commaiider-m-chief or head of the military 
department of the empirei under which is included the pdace 
and finaiKTiaJ departments. 

From the account of the court of the Mikado, as given in 
a previous ohapter, it is to be gathered that the Kikado is the 
didef ruler oyer the empire. To him the whole empire looks 
up with reverence; from him flows the stream of honors oon- 
ferred upon suhjeots — all equally his servants. 

After the royal family (the 8hinwo), the highest suhjeot 
Is the Kwanhakko, who Is at the head of the five highest 
finnilies of Koongays. After these foUow the other Eoongay 
families in order, dawn to the lowest and poorest enrolled In 
the peerage of the empire. 

Beneath all this court, and standing upon a lower plat- 
fonn, is the court of the Shiogoon, at the head of which is the 
Shiogoon, the commander-in-cbirf of the army, and around 
him the Kami or Daimio class, who receiTe and hold their 
territory from him as viceroy for the Emperor. The words 
Shio goon were derived in early times from the Ohinese. 
Tsiang kiun is tiie title of the general commanding one of 
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th6 diyubns of Hie anny in Ohiiia. — la anoleiil tunoB in 
Japan the tide of tiie oonunander-in-ehief was Mono nobe. 

The past histoiy of the empire has shown tiiai the Em- 
peror himself was originally the leader or oommander-in- 
ohief of his own armies, but that in course of time the office 
was oonfmed upon one of the younger members of the im- 
perial family. It was afterward transferred to the man who 
in a lawless revolutionary period showed himself capable of 
seizing and holding the command of the army. Thus Yori- 
tomo liold it, and so it afterward became hereditary in tho 
Ashikaiiga family, until the last of these died out a few 
years before lyeyas achieved the object of his ambition. 

In any consideration of the government of Japan and itt 
relations, it is necessary to have clear ideas of the position in 
which the Emperor and the Shiogoon stand to one another. 
A reference to the history of the country, as given above, 
may in some measure explain these ; but it may not be with- 
out use to state briefly what is the position of the Shiogoon. 

The Japanese generally are imbued \Wth the idea that 
their land is a real Shin koku, a Kami no kooni; that is, the 
land of spiritual beings or kingdom of spirits. They are led 
to think that the Emperor rules over all, and that among 
other subordinate powers he rules over the spirits of the 
country. He rules over men, and is to them the fountain 
of honor ; and this is not confined to honors in this world, but 
is extended to the other, where they are advanced from rank 
to rank by the orders of the Emperor. The doctrine of the 
divine right is carried perhaps further than it ever was in 
England, though, after all, he is probably only regarded as 
"that sanctified person who^ imder GK>d, is the author of our 
true happiness." He confers rank upon the officers of the 
empire, and from him Noba nanga, Taikosama and lyeyas 
received whatever rank each held in the empire, the 
death of the last of the Ashikanga Shiogoons the oi^iorfea* 
nitypresented itself of giying the title to one who had sBined 
it, and it was fpyen to lyeyas. 

The name hj which the Shiogoon of the present day is 
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kn<ywn to foreignen U 12iai of Tycoon; tlim is, howerecv 
no such title as l^ooon in the language ot Japan. The two 
words Tai kiim aie Chinese, signifying **the great prince, 
sovereign, or eialted ruler," implying that the hearer of the 
title is the great sovereign or xnler of Japan. Snch a title 
oonyeys an idea of superioritj over all in the empire which 
is not conveyed by any of the native titles given to or as- 
sumed by the Shiogoon. The title is of foreign growth, and 
the assumption has been looked upon with great jealousy by 
the Mikado. 

By tho old Jesuit writers the head of the executive was 
frequently spoken of as the Emperor, the Knhosama, and 
the Xogune, etc. There was, indeed, iu their case, some 
difficulty, as of the three lyeyas alone was Shiogoon, and 
that toward the end of his life. Kubosania, as has been 
stated elsewhere, was a title of respect given by the Emperor 
to the first Ashikanga. It was given to him after he had 
given up the title of Shiogoon, and it is somewhat inconsist- 
ent to use them together. 

The title used by the Mikado to the Shiogoon is Tai jiu, 
"the large tree"; and this is probably the best name that 
could be used by foreigners in speaking of him, or in ad- 
dressing him officially. That used by tlie Daimios in address- 
ing him is Rioo ay, or ''the green tent." 

The son and heir of tho Tai jiu, whether his father be 
alive or not, till he is fifteen years of age, goes by the name 
of Takke cheoo, two Chinese words meaning a bamboo shoot 
of a thousand yeare. He generally assumes the toga vii'ilis 
(the ceremom'" known as Gembuku) vviien he is about fifteen; 
hut if he is called to the succession as a child, this may take 
place at an earlier period, or about eight or ten, when he has 
his head shaved as a man and takes his man-name, by which 
he is thenceforth known. 

Taere is a civil title which the present djmasty has been 
proud to assume as patrons of learning; n;imely, the head 
or rector of the two principal colleges oi tlie empire, June 
wa and Shoongaku diio in no bettowo, impiyiuK that he ig 
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the principal patron or rector of Ibe two ooHfigss of June wa 
and Shoongakn. Thk title uassnmed as hk being the '^Genji 
no cboja"; t.^., the head of the Qen or Minnainoto family. 
He maj be spoken of as Minnainoto no ohoja— as saoh he 
oonsiden himself as the first of all the military families of 
the empire. These titles he assomes, and they maybe called 
family and literary honors. So soon as he has passed the 
ceremony of Gkmboko, the Smperor confers rank and title 
upon him; these are dvil and military, and also of rank or 
position. The lowest civil rank given to him is probably 
Dai nagoon, from which he is raised to Naidaijin, Oodaijin, 
and Sadaijin, and may be raised to the highest, Daijodaijin; 
but this is generally reserved for the Kwanbakku. The mili- 
tary rank given him is Shiogoon, to which tiio prefix Dai, 
"great,'' may or may not be aekkd. The Dai Shiogoon is 
the commander-in-chief of the army, and, being to a certain 
extent looked upon as hereditary, is only an honorary title. 
To this title is sometimes added the two words Se i (Ching 
i of the Chinese), the chastizer or tranquilizer of the barba- 
rians or of foreigners; i.e., outside people at a distance from 
court. This title was originally given with reference to the 
conquest of the Ai nos in the north of Japan and Yezo; but 
it has lately been applied to foreigners by the Mikado in his 
dispatches, as when he says, "I have given you the title of 
Se i; why do you not fulfill the expectations which I had 
of you?" Se i fhoo, the otfice of the paciticer of barbarians^ 
is one of the names applied to the castle of Yedo. 

Over and above these the Mikado denotes his place in the 
ranks of tlie nobility, as that he is of the second grade^ first 
or second class. 

The titles of lyeyas were Jin itchi-i, first of the second 
grade.— Oodaijin, the great minister of the right.— Se i dai 
Shiogoon, tranquilizer of foreigners and great commander- 
in-chief. — ^June wa, Shoongaku drio in no bettowo, principal 
of the two colleges of June wa and Shoongaku. — Gtenji no 
choja, the head of the Qea dan. — Minnamoto no lyeyas. 

The name of Daifosamai by which the Jesuits spoke of 
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Ijeyas, is a oorraption of Naidaijin, as Kai foo sama, or, 
aoootrding to the subsequent use ol sama, lord <ii the inner 
office. 

The Shiogoon adopts a orest or coat-of-arms differing 
from that in use by the Mikado. It is called awni, or a 
representation of three leaves of a species of mallow, *'awui," 
juiued at the points and inclosed iu a circle. This is used iu 
all oflSciiil mutters issuing from the office. No one is allowed 
to use it but those wlio are relatives of the Shiogoon, or upon 
business emanating from the office. 

lyeyas took up his residence at Yedo, in the castle which 
had been built at a former period by Owota do kwang, and 
which was formerly known by the name Tchi oda, and is at 
times still so called. Large sums of money were expended 
upon this residence It was increased greatly in size. A 
deep trench or moat was dug round it, cutting it off from 
communication, except by the gates, with the town. This 
trench or moat was and is kept filled by a canal drawn off 
from the Rokungo kawa, near the village of Omaro, about 
nine miles from Yedo. At Miako the castle of Nijio Maro 
is his residence. 

At Osaka, the large castle, formerly the temple of Ho^)n- 
ganji, and the residence of Buddhist priesthood, afterward 
converted into a castle or fort by Taikosama, is in possession 
of the Shiogoon. 

At Surunga. the castle formerly belonging to Imagawa 
is kept up at his expense. 

In Kahi, the castle of Kofu, formerly the property of Ta- . 
keda, is another residence, while in different provinces there 
are minor seats or resi'lonres occupied by retainers and officers. 

lyeyas was buried at Nikko san, where a magnificent tem- 
ple was reared in his honor, to which repair at certain times 
his descendants and the officers of the dynasty to pay rever- 
enoe to his names, to oommfimorate his giei^DfiBB» or in the 
wajf d official duty. 
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OHAPTSR IX 

THB DAIMI06 

In the above laws lyeyas speaks of Daimios and Shomios, 

among whom the territories at his disposal were to be divided. 
The division was made in the ratio of twenty millions to the 
Daiinios to eight millions which he reserved to himself. 
**Daimio'* is compounded of two Chinese words, signify- 
ing "great name"; **Shomio" is "little name." The latter 
title has fallen into disuse, and is generally replaced by 
Hattamoto, meaning "the root or foundation of the flag.** 
The Daimio class may be considered to include every officer 
who holds directly of the Shiogoon, and hajs an official in- 
come from land held of the Shiogoon of the annual value of 
10,000 koku of rice and upward. The real value of a koku 
is difficult to ascertain, as it varies much at different times, 
whether it be looked upon as a measure of rice or as a coin 
— a kobang, as it is commonly reckoned. Of 4 kobangs as- 
sayed by the United States mint the variation was from 3 
dollars 57 cents to 5 dollars 95 cents, or from 158. to 248. 
10,000 koku are considered equal to 25,000 piculs of rice, or 
nearly 4,000,000 pounds. There are many men whose in- 
comes are upward of 10,000 koku, but who do not hold their 
land of the Shiogoon, but of some Daimio. Such are not 
Daimioft, but servants or retainm of a Diamio^ known flome- 
times as "By shing." 

The offices and officers of the ooort of the Shiogoon have 
oontinued, with but little change, from the time of lyeyas 
down to the opening of the country in 1858. The order 
in whioh these officers took rank was settled by lyejas; but 
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tiie offioeB seem to have been more or lees in use during ih* 
time of bis predeoeasor Taikoaama, and had foobablj ex- 
isted for many yeare. lyeyas in his laws dil not for a 
moment contemplate any htterfarenoe with the oourt of the 
Emperor, That was above him. The lowest Koongay of 
that coort was above him until the Empeior should have 
conferred upon himself some title of rank. 

The nobility of the Emperor's court are all Koongay. 
Their names are enrolled in the Great Book of the Empire 
as enjoying patents of nobility, while the names of Daimioa 
as such are not so enrolled. As Daimios they are not nobles 
of tho empire. Daimios (literally Ta meng), or feudal lords 
(Cliii haou), are, iii contradihtinction to Koongay, called Jee 
ugay (Ti hia). The former means "nobJe families," the 
latter moauing low, on a level with tho earth. The Shiogoon 
himself is Jee ngay until he has been ennobled by the Em- 
peror. Till recently, Daimios, except the few whose pres- 
ence was required upon duty, were not permitted to visit 
Miako. Even when they received rank and title from the 
Emperor, a relative was sent to pay homage. 

lyeyas, as head of the executive, dealt with these Daimios 
and Hattamoto, or lesser barons, only. Among them there 
are recognized foiir classes; viz., !Koku shiu, Ka mong. To 
sama, and Fudai. The highest class — Koku shiu (Kwoh 
chu) — "province lords," were those whose ancestors had been 
in possession of large territories, and who in several cases 
opposed lyeyas in arms, yet whom he thought it safer to 
conciliate than to irritate, looking upon them as more on 
an equaUty with himself than the others. About the time of 
lyeyas there were seventeen of these province lords, to which 
number four have since been added. The second class — Ka 
mong (Kia mun), family doors or gates — consisted of rela- 
tives of his family who had assisted him in his rise to power, 
and upon whom he conferred territory. If the **San kay," 
or three families of his own line, be included, there were ten 
£a mong. The third class — To sama (Wai yang) — were 
those who^ being no relatives or oooneotionsy were roiMwnifld 
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of considerable landed property, and who sided witii lyeyas 
during his struggle for power. The fonrth — the Fudai (P'u 
tai) — includes the officers, retainers, captains of his army, op 
tliose who in civil capacities, but subordinate, assisted him. 
Of this Uaimio class there are about ^0. Fudai are the 
only Daimios who are eligible for office, or who are allowed 
It) take a part in official business. In rare cases To sama 
have given up their rank and privileges in order to partici- 
pate and take an active part in otju ial piililics. 

The being a Daimio or Kooni kiinn implies that tiu- otFicer 
belongs to one of these four classes, and has an annual iu- 
come from land, as has been said, of 10,000 koku of rice. 

The standing of Daimios aa a distinct nobility is not rec- 
ognized at Miako, and it is therefore an object of ambition 
to them to obtain imperial honors at the hand of the Em- 
peror, such honors being looked upon as much higher than 
the names by which they are known at the court of the 
Shiogoon, and which are conferred by him. These latter 
are invariably the name of a province, of which each is 
styled "kami." There are three provinces from which titles 
as kami are never taken by Daimios : Kadsusa, Fitatsi, and 
Kowotsuki; these provinces as a title being reserved for the 
relatives of the Emperor. This gives rise, as mentioned be- 
fore, to the distinction between titles as Kooni kami and 
those known as Kio kwang. These latter titles are much 
coveted, and a great deal of money is expended and interest 
employed in endeavoring to obtain a title from the Emperor. 
If an officer has both descriptions of titles, the Kio kwang 
always takes precedence, as in the case of Satsuma: he is a 
Koku shiu and a Kooni kami, as such he has the title of 
Ohosumi, or Satsuma no kami ; but he is rarely so spoken 
of. Holfling the imperial title of Shnri no dai bu, he is 
known by this added to his family name, Shimadzu, Shuri 
no dai bu — i.e.^ Shimadzu, head of the ecclesiastical carpen- 
ters' office. In addition to these designations from provinces 
by which Daimios are generally known, the Shiogoon has 
thought to ooiifer higher honor upon some, and to attach 
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tliem more to his family and its interests, by giving them 
permission to use his family name. The name of the j^reni 
stock is Tokimgawa, but the branch to which lyeyas be- 
longed was known as Matzdaira (a village in Mikawa), 
When the ruling officer is powerful, these lords are proud 
to use this name; when he is insignificant, they avoid it. 
Thus the lord of the western provinces of Nippon uses at 
times the family name of Mowori, at other times be is Matz- 
daira, Daizcn no dai bu. 

The higher cla^s of the lords (the Koku shiu), who gen- 
erally rule over one or more provinces, are frequently called 
by the name of one of the provinces as spoken according to 
the Chinese pronunciation of the character. Thus Mowori 
is ruler over the province of Nagato; i.e., long gate or en- 
trance — in Chinese, Chang mun, Japanized into Cho mong. 
The latter word is dropped, and instead of it *'slnu," or prov- 
ince, is added — whence Cho shiu, the name by which he is 
frequently epdkm of. Satsuma is thua Sas shiu, Owani, 
Bishiu, etc. 

One difficulty in oompletely onclerstanding the use of the 
'various titles in Japan arises from a confusion in the appli* 
cation of the word '^kami." As a title, this word is con- 
ferred by the Empercw and the Shiogoon. The word, when 
oonferred fay the Shiogoon, is the Chinese character *'shau," 
with the meaning of keeper» or to take charge of. Used in 
this way, the name of a prorinoe is invariably prefixed, aa 
Yamato no kami And as the names of the provinoea are 
known as oor counties are with us, the title is at once un- 
derstood by a native. But this is quite a different word from 
that found in the title of Be Kamong no kami. This is an 
imperial title. The Gfalnese diiaraoter representing this word 
is that of *'tau," or head, and implies that be is the bead of 
a department; viz., that wbieh takes charge of the Teiandaa 
and outside pathways about the palace. Again, the word 
ooenrs in military tHles, as Sa yay sumg no kami. In aaoih 
a title the Chinese character *'tab," meaning to keep, to 
lead, or a general, is employed, implyiDg lliat be is com- 
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maader of tiie guards of the left gate. In a foortih instanoe 
13ie GhinoBe oharaotor k *<d]izig*' — oomct, to govern^ or to 
see that things are oorreot; and the word is found in such 
tllta as Cone me no kaini» Gone me being the departmeiit 
of the female offioeiB ahout the palace. It is theref<»e otI- 
dent that the cSBee must be known before tlie titie oan be 
translated, and that tiie word prince will not give a oorreet 
translation of "kami'* when connected with sudi an office 
as Gengba, which is the office for foreign affairs. 

The term ''tono'* is still frequently applied to Daimios 
by the common people, and is often conjoined with sama,'* 
as Tonosama. It is the Chinese word **tien,** a palace or 
hall, and was originally conferred upon the crown-prince of 
China, and thence transferred to the son of the Kwanbakku. 
The Portuguese writers frequently use "dono." **Sama" is 
the Chinese "yang," and was at first conferred npon Ashi- 
kanga yoshi ham when the Emperor for the first time gave 
him the title of Ku}3<^sama, From this it passed as a title 
of respect to other high officers, but has now become as com- 
mon as esquire in England. "Tone*' in the same way is 
now used by Hattamoto. "Yakatta" (Ch., kwan), a word 
sometimes used by the Jesuits for Daimios, is properly re- 
stricted to the castle of a Daimio, and is used only for the 
more or less fortified residences of the more powerful of the 
class. 

The five hereditary orders of peerage used in China are 
not known in Japan except by name (Ko, Ko, Haku, Shi, 
and Dan). Of the Daimio class the Shiogoon is the head. 

Of the pr^ent dynasty, if such it can be called, lyeyas 
WHS the first. He derived his descent, in his officially pub- 
lislied pedigree, from the Emperor Say wa, one of whose 
descendants was lyo no kami, Yori yoshi. His son was 
Hatchimang Taro, Mootz no kami, Yoshi lyay. He was 
known in history as a gr eat wanior, fighting in the* province 
of Mootz for twelve years. His third son was Siki bu no 
Ta yu, Yoshi kooni, the founder of tlie families of Nitta and 
Ashikanga. His son was ^itta, Uee no ske, Yisho sbigay, 
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commonly called Dai ko een (great light). His fourth son 
was YosLii Suyay, called Tokmigawa shiro (i.e., fourth son), 
from whom was descended Minnamoto no Hirotada, the 
father of l3''eyas, who was the eldest son. lyeyas claimed to 
be descended from the Nitta family. His grandfather wag 
adopted by Matzdaira Tarozayaymon, then a farmer in 
Mikawa, at the village Matzdira. 

1. lyeyas had twelve children: 1. A daughter, married 
Okudaira Mimasaka no kami. 2. A son, Nobu yas. His 
father suspected him uf intriguing against him and was said 
to have killed him in Mikawa. In one of Mr. Cocks's letters 
he says, "It is said that the eldest son was disinherited on 
account of his having lost his nose by disease." 3. Etsiaen 
ohiu nangooDg, Hideyas. As a boy he was given to TaUEO- 
sama, and was adopted by him. After Taiko had a son, he 
gave Hideyas in marriage to the heiress of the family of 
Yuki, in Kadsusa, an old family ; and after all the tercitoiy 
was overrun and despoiled, his father gave to him the prov- 
ince of Etsioen. 4. Hidetada ko married a daughter of 
Taikoi and soooeeded his father aa Shiogoon. 5. Tad a joshi 
ko, commonly called Matzdaira Satsuma no kami. He got 
KioBB, in Owaiziy a place formerly belonging to Noba nanga. 
6. Nobn noshi. 7. A danghter, married to Hojo Sagami no 
kami. 8. A dangbter^ manied first to Gamo Hida no kand 
and secondly to AaaanoTajima no kami 9, Btdgo, Kadansa 
noskeT^tdatenu 10. Owairi, Hioyaynokami, Yo^ibillawo^ 
the foonder of the line of Owai ri ono of the 'Hhree lami- 
lies." 11. Kii, DaJnagoon, HitatBi no edce, Tori joflhi* was 
first of the Eli or Eiisiu line^-one d the **thiee familiee.*' 
12. lOto, Ohinnagoon, Sayaymong no kami. Tori fhooasa^ 
the first <tf the lOto line--<me of the **tiuee fsmilieB.'* 

IL appointed Shiogooa in 1605) mairied the 

daughter of Taikoeama. He had nine childxen: 1. Adangh- 
ter, married HIdey ori, the son of Taikoeama. 9. A daughter, 
married Eomatni. 8. A daughter, married the son of fltsip 
sen, the third eon of lyeyaa. 4. A daughter, mairied Kio* 
goloL 6. A son, died in infancy. 6» lyaymitK ko^ the third 
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Shiogoon. 7. Tada naga. He intrigued to kill his brother 
Iya>'niitz, and, being detected, was confined to his room for 
life. 8. A daughter, who married the Emperor Go midzuno. 
1>. Hoshima, Higo uo kami, Massa yuki, founder of the fam- 
ily now known as "Aidzu." 

II. lyaymitz ko, appointed Shiogoon in 1623. He had 
five children, of whom: 1. A daughter, married OwarrL 
2. lyaytsuna ko, the fourth Shiogoon of the dynasty. 3. 
Kofa, Sama no Kami, Szna Shigay. 

IV. lyaytsuna ko. appointed Shiogoon in 1650. He was 
said to have been killed by his wife, who was the daughter 
of a vegotable seller, and had been employed as a servant 
about the palace. Her father was given the wealth and 
rank of a Daimio, as Matzdaira Hoki no kami. The familv 
crest was (in reference to the father's occupation), and is 
to this day, two Japanese turnips crossed. He left no 
family. 

V. Tsna yoshi ko, appointed 1G80, was son of Kofu Sama 
no Kami. He had three children of whom : The Becond, a 
daughter, married TsunatoshL 3. lyay nobu ko, suc- 
ceeded as Shiogoon. 

YI. lyay nobu, appointed in 1710. He had three chil- 
dren : 1st and 2d were sons, who died young. The young- 
est of the three was Jjaj teoongo ko, who was 12ie sewifh 
8hiogoon. 

YII. lyay tsoongo, 1713. He had no children, and was 
succeeded by a son of Kii Tana toehi, who mamed the 
daught r of the fifth Shiogoon. 

VIII. Yoshi mone, 171 G. During ten jeaafB of his youth 
a regent held the reins. He is regarded as one of the most 
able of the sucoeBsdrs of lyeyas. Is called, from his family, 
Kiishiu Kuboeama. He abdicated in 1745, and died in 1751. 
He had foor children, of whom: 1. lyay ahigaj mm the 
ninth Shiogoon. %, Moonie taka was the f onnder of the Go 
ean kio family of Ta yass. 4. lioone kori kio. He is the 
first of the Gk> san kio family of Stots bashi 

IZ. lyay shigay ko^ 1745. He had two sons; 1. l^y 
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liam kcs the tenth Sbiogooa. Shigay josM Ido. He m 
tlie- fizBfc of tiie Go wan Ido lamfly of Saymidm. 

X. lyaj ham ko, 1762. He had six children, of whom : 
A danghtor, died jotmg. Another daughter married OwarrL 
lyaj motu ko, who was called **half Shiogoon." It is gen- 
erally believed that he was poisoned by his brother lyay 
nan. lyay nan ko, who married a daughter of Satsuma. 
And the sixth, a daughter, married Kii. 

XI. lyay nari ko, 1787. He had fifty-one children ; but 
as he was subject to epileptic fits, and weakly in mind and 
body, he is not generally believed to have been the father of 
many of them. Of his children : The 2d, a daughter, mar- 
ried Owarri. The 3d was lyay yoshi ko, the twelfth Shio- 
goon of his line. The 1 1th, a daughter, married Mito. The 
13th, a son, became Kii, Dainagoong. His son, lyay muschi 
ko, was Shiogoon in 1858 to 1866. The 17th, Asahime, mar- 
ried Maizdaira, Etsizen no kami. The 26th, Ta yass, after- 
ward became Daimio of Owarri. The 28th, a daughter, 
married to Matzdaira, Hizen no kami (Nabeshima). The 
82d, a daughter, married to Kanga. The 34 th, a son, Mi- 
kawa no kami, known afterward as Kakudo sama. He 
was adopted by Matzdaira Etsigo no kami, and was con- 
sidered a very able and judicious man, much respected. 
A party wished, in 1858, to make him Shiogoon, but 
he declined. He republished, for Japanese use, Kanj^hi's 
"Dictionary of the Chinese Language." The 39th, a daugh- 
ter, married to Matzdaira, Aid no kami. The 4l8t, a daugh- 
ter, married Sakai, Oota no kami. The 42d, a daughter, 
married Tokungawa, Mimboo kio. The 43d, a son, adopted 
by Owarri. The ^Hth, a son adopted by Kiishiu, and after- 
ward became Kii, Dainagoong. The 46th, a son, adopted 
by Etsizen no kami. The 47th, a son, adoptt^d by Awa no 
kami. The 49th, Okiira no tayu, adojited by Yaraato no 
kami. The 50th, Hiogo no tayu, ad^)pted by Sahio yay 
no kami. The other thirty-four children died in infancy 
or childhood. 

XII. JjAj yoehi ko, 1837. He had twenty-five ohildren, 
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cf wbomt Thefintrfxdiedfiiliifittiflj. The 7ili, lya^ gad* 
Ico, Boooeeded him. The 9lih, TotkungAwa, Miinboo kio^ wM 
adopled hy 8totB hasihi, one of the Qo eaa kio» and he him* 
self afterward adopted a son of Mite, which flcm was, until 
his abdicaikni in 1867» the last Shiogoon of tiie dynasly. 
The Slel, a daughter, married Arima, Kafca tdasa no tayiu 
The 2fftfa married lOte. The rest all died in infancy. 

XITT. lyay sada ko, appointed in 18ffd. He had no 8on& 
XIY. lyay mutehi ko, 18S8, formerly Ham teka, eon of 
Kii, thirteenth child of the eleventh Shiogoon, succeeded te 
the office. The death of lyay sada without an heir was the 
origin of much intrigue and trouble in the empire during 
the year 1858. There were two claimants to the succession; 
the one was the son of Mito, who liad been adopted by To- 
kungawa, Hiinboo kio, the ninth son of the twelfth Shio- 
goon ; the other was the eldest surviving son of the eleventh 
Shiogoon, and who had been adopted by Kiisbiu. It be- 
came, therefore, a struggle between the two houses of Mito 
and Kiishiu, and the regent sided with the latter. It was a 
question between a son adopted out of the line and a youth 
who Imd been adopted into the line. lyay mutchi died in 
18G7, and was succeeded by Stots baslii as Yoshi hissa, who 
in his turn abdicated in 1868, and so the dynasty of Tokun- 
gawa terminated. 

It lias been stated above that the offices about the court 
of Yedo were all settled by lyeyas. In his testamentary 
rules lie laid down the rank and order in which they were 
to stand in the court. These may be here more partioularJIy 
described. 

In tlie family of the Shiog(X)n, as given above, mention is 
made of the San kay and of the San kio. The former name 
means the three £amilie8« the latter the three princes of the 
blood. 

The "three families" referred te are the descendanteof 
the three yotmgeet sons of lyeyas — to the one of whom was 
given the lordship of Owarri, to the other that of Kii, and to 
the third that of Jiito^ a town and district in the p gov ii aee of 
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Hitatri. The Imois of &68e noblee Btand at the top of the list 
of DaimioB, and £rom out of these familjeB k ohosen, in case 
of YBoansjf a soooessor to fiH the seat of Shiogoon. 

The San kio (three princes of the blood) were sons of the 
eighth and ninth Shiogoons, and having in view the possible 
extinction of the direct line of lyeyae at the time, these 
young men and their families seem to have been set apart, 
in imitation of the Sin wo, or imperial families at Miako. 
They were assigned residences within the palace enceinte at 
Yedo, but take no regular part in public business. They are 
paid a yearly iucume by the Shiogoon, each havini^ ci sepa- 
rate little court. The three princes are respectively called 
Ta yass, Stots bashi, and Say midzu. The last, the house 
of Say midzu, is, so to speak, at present extinct, and the 
residence unoccupied, and though it is in the power of the 
Shiogoon to reappoint a member of his family, it is not 
Hkely soon to be filled up. The Go San kio are not styled 
Daimios. 

The Go tai ro, or Regent. — In a hereditary jurisdiction, 
such as that of the Shiogoon, provision must be made for the 
contingency of the youth or incapacity of the heir upon his 
succession. Under this name, which means the great or 
illustrious elder, a regency — an office similar to that of the 
Sessio at Miako — is provided. It is an office which is only 
filled when necessity calls for such an appointment; and 
there are only certain men eligible for the office. He must 
be a Fudai Daimio, and, if possible, one of the four known 
as the Si Ten wo. These are Eeyee or Ee, Sakakibarra, 
Sakkai. and Honda. Of these the first, Ee Kamong no kami, 
is CHlicd ihe Do dai, or foundation-stone of the power of the 
dynast} . the ancestor of the family, Ee nawo massa, having 
been lieutenant-general and right-hand man to lyeyas. 

So Iohjj: as things go smoothly, and the wheels of govern- 
ment revolve, such rules may be carried out; but when any 
coimtry begins to ferment, the al)lt\st or the least scrupulous 
man comes to the surface. Previous to the accession of the 
thirteenth Shiogoon» lyay sada, £e had gradually orept into 
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a poBiiida of power (to which he may have been more or leas 
entililed) through the mental infirmity of the reigning Shio- 
goon. He assumed or was voted into the office of regent. 
Intrigoes were rife in Yedo and ICiakoii and in consequence 
of his leaning toward fonigneca, or for other reasons^ he 
was assassinated. 

It seems to have been the custom that the Fudai and 
Kammong Daimios settled who was to be reg^t withoul 
any reference to the Emperor; but once the opening up of 
the country the Emperor has risen in importance, and at 
present he or his officers settle who is to be tiie highest 
officer when neoeesary. A commtm or Tulgar name for tiia 
Gotairo is Eoken, or Oshim me — ^.e., locker back or behind* 
They have seldom held office long, and have too often come 
to an untimely end. 

The Go ro chiu, or Toshi yori (the senior central offioerSi 
or the "Cabinet," as they may be called), consists generally 
of four or five Fudai Daimios appointed to the office by the 
Sliiogoon. All Fudai aspire to the office, but the members 
are in quiet times chosen from the thirteen families men- 
tioned in the laws of lyeyas as head Fudai, Aniung the 
members of the Cabinet one is generally looked upon as 
Prime ^linister; but they all take duty in monthly rotation. 
It is con -idered a great honor to have been ton years in offiee, 
and the Shiogoon in such a case raises the territorial income 
of such officer. This is the most responsible office, and too 
often in times past has entailed upon its possessors the mis- 
taken duty of retrieving an error by the cowardly retreat of 
suicide. They are responsible for the whole acts of govern- 
ment, which are supposed either to have originated with 
them or to have been carried out with their cognizance. 
The Qo TO chiu meets daily at 10 a.m. in the Go yo shta he 
ya, a room in the palace. They preside in the Hio jo sho, or 
deliberative assembly of acting officers, when the Shiogoon 
is not present. But it is natural to suppose that when great 
international questions come before the country, as the open- 
ing up of trade with foreigners, the larger DaimioB and Koka 
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shiu should have a voice, ao J should take a share in changee 
of such magnitude. Consequently of late the Go ro chiu haa 
been rather set aside as things move toward Miako, where 
before long the power and responsibility will fall to the cor- 
responding oflSce at the imperial court. 

The Japanese have a saying, that a wealthy man should 
have little power in the state, but that comparatively poor 
men should have the power. This seems to be one of their 
principles of government. 

Soba yo min is an office which is only occasionally filled, 
as when the Shiogoon is young. He seems to be an officer 
of communication between the Go ro chiu and the other de- 
partments. This is the highest office filled by Hattamoto. 

Waka toshi yori — literally, tho younger elders or sena- 
tors. They are generally five in number, a second Cabinet, 
or Under-Secretaries of State. They are Fiidai Daimios, or 
Hattamato. They are frequently promoted to yacandeB in 
the Go ro chiu. 

Sosha are generally Fudai, in number about thirty. 
Their duty seems to be attending to officers arriTing at 
the palace. It is an office of little power and considerable 
exp&ase. They rise in ordinary times to be Jee sha, temple 
lords, and other offices of authority. 

The Kokay, or Kowokay, can hardly be called (officers of 
state. The name means high families (Oh., Kau kia), and 
includes the male representative lines of some of the families 
of distinction in ancient times, such as Nobu nanga, Ashi- 
kango, Toritomo, Arima, etc. It seems a matter of policy 
to Imeip them under the eye of the court, giving each an 
allowance from the state of territory from 500 to 1,000 kokn 
per annum. They are looked upon as men ot high rank but 
little power, being neither Daimios nor Koongays, but be- 
tween the two. They are occasionally employed to act as 
proxieB for the Shiogoon in state visitB to the temples of 
Kikko or Isse^ and have attempted of late to assert their 
right to act as embassadors to f ordgn ocnmtries. There aie 
aboat eighteen Eowokay at preseDt. 
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O Tmnay rfda aie Fodai Dalmios who act m gatadB to 
tiie apartmento of the ShiogooB. FhRm tba loom fa which 
ihej meet in the palace tiiey ace flpoken of as Qaa so ma 
Baimioa.— The voom hemg pamfeod wiOi represenAatkms of 
wild geese. 

Jee aha (Oh., 8a ahie) hoonioi temple goTemocB. These 
ave described hf Etempfer aa ^'imperial oommissionera, in- 
spectors, proteeton and jadgea (d all the temples and the 
monki belonging thereonto. This employment is, after the 
Bmpeiov^a Cknmdl of State (i.e., the Go to ehin), one of 
the beat hi the empire, and the peiaons inTested with it ave 
very mnoh oonsldeied at court. They hold their court at 
Tedo. All oiiil affiedfa rekkting to the dergy— sndi as law- 
suitB, disputes arising about the limits or reyenues of their 
lands, proseontions for wrongs est damages reoeiyed, and 
the like — are brought daily in great number to be decided 
in this court. Again, all criminal cases — as rebellioQ^ dis- 
regard of the imperial proclamations and command^ and 
in general all capital crimes committed by the ecclesiastics 
•^aro tried before them, and, in case of conviction, pimisbod 
witli docith, tliougli these criminals are much more indulged 
than other people and cannot be executed without the consent 
of and a warrant siccnod by the general at Miako. Another 
branch of the business of these Dsisia Bugjo is to take care 
of the maintenance of the clergy, to keep the temples in re- 
pair, and otherwise, in all cases where the secular power 
and authority is wanted, to assist them.** 

Every Japanese is registered (or is supposed to be regis- 
tered) in some temple, and whenever he removes his resi- 
dence, the Nanushi, or head man of the temple, gives a cer- 
tificate. The books of each temple are sent to Yedo, to the 
office of the Jee sha, where they are copied. These officers 
act as judges in disputes between priests of one temple with 
those of another; between Daimios in disputes about bound- 
aries; between Sanmrai and Hattamoto, but not between 
merchants or farmers. The prison imder their charge ia 
better kept and under milder restrictions than other pris- 
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CDS. They have imder fhem nTuneroas Do sin, or nmnfini 
of a liiglier daBB, to seifls crimfaalfl. As fbeif have to keep 
up the prisons under llieir charge, the office is looked upon 
as one of ezpenditDxe and not of profit. The numerous in- 
tevQste with graduated degrees ol mling power in Ji^ian 
render great taot necessary in disputes hetweeu these inter- 
ests. The monasteries and priesthood aro stiU very power* 
fal, the Daimios become jealous of interference, and the 
interestB of those holding of the Bhiogoon, as well as of 
those holding land of the Emperor in the Go ki nai» must 
be considered; so that it is absolutely necessary, not only 
that distinct laws should be laid down, but also that it 
should be evStablished who are to be the judges between 
rival claimantB. 

One temple lord sits on the bench in the Hio jo sho every 
month in rotation, and he is Ihenco wpoken of as Teki ban. 

O Russid are Hattamoto officers, but rank as Daimios, 
who have charge of the apartments of the Shiogoon, and 
of the women of the palace when he is absent. They are 
aU old men. All young persons entering or leaving the 
private quarter of the palace are examined as to sex. In 
the office there is a female examiner. Thetse officers give 
passes to females on visits of business or ceremony. There 
are generally eight officers, who have each under them ten 
Yoriki and fifty Do sin. The income of each is 15,000 koku. 

Owo ban kashira, — These are the captains of the great 
guards of the castle of Yedo. There are twelve, seven Dai- 
mios and five Hattamoto. Their duties are entirely military. 
Under these twelve are one hundred Owo ban, wbo are all 
Hattamoto. 

Sho eeng ban kashira is also a military office, apparently 
the bodyguard of the Shiogoon. There are ten commanding 

officers. 

Okosho ban kashira. —These seem to be lords-in-waiting 
i^on the Shiogoon, of whom there are ten. Thej are Hat- 
tamoto, each having thirty men under him. 

Owo metsuki— UteraUy, great or senior attaohed egrs.— 
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Of these there are five head men. Beneath these are the 
Metsuki, and an inferior body of men called Katchi metsidd. 

This is a very important department of the govemiTient 
of Japan. The title is frequently translated "spy," and the 
duties seem in sonio cases to corroborate this view. But the 
idea ot" espionage by no iiioaiis or)nveys an accurate under- 
standing of the subjects under the care or control of these 
officers. 

One of the principal objects of the superintendence of this 
department is the eight roads of Japan, and the regulatioDS 
of the laws of those roads. Another is the manners and cus- 
toms of officers in reference to state dress, their intended 
marriages, going and coming to Yedo, and visiting else- 
where; death and mourning of officers; receiving reports 
sent in by the branches of the office in the provinces as to 
the military equi|mcifint of Daimios, the uniforms, devioes, 
flags, which they use; in regard to religion, and especiaUy 
the Roman Catholic; as to the Takunins, or inferior officers 
of the Shiogoon^s goyermuent, their number and duties, and 
the oensns of Japan. Such are some of the differeat kinds 
of business which come before this office. 

The laws of the roads are regulated in a separate branch 
of the office, imder the Do chiu bocMiio. The book of laws 
or orders is the Do chiu boonio kokoroee, and, in its present 
fonn, seems to haye been published abont 1840. 

There were formerly five highways, afterward two were 
added, and by the addition of the road to the temple of 
KiUco, there are now eight. The office issues mke for 
Daunios and Hattamoto passmg along these roads, and for 
merchants and fanners when trayeling. In eyery yOlage or 
town along the road these mles are affixed in the To {ya 
or goyenunent office, for all the yillages upoa these high- 
roads are to a certain extent under the control of the goy- 
enunent, eyen when the road passes through the territories of 
Baimios. The following are headings of these regulations: 

As to providing two-sworded men with lodgings on the 
road, and cangos or chairs to travel in. 
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As to obildren inmlingy two in one oango, or motiMT 

and child. 

As to members of the Gknoobiu when traveling. 

As to different costooBfly iC Book officer l» tnmHBg cn 
private or public aooonnt. 

As to giving a paasport to a traveler (Saki baxay); as to 
where he k to aleefp, and at what hotola he k to atop on tha 
load. 

As to traveling during the nlg^ if it be neoeaaaiy* 
Rules as to sleeping at towns. 

Bules as to (toha tatte oana) ■ervaaUwomeo, and oliier 
descriptioiis of woman, in inns. 

To keep aooonnts hi eacih town of flia nnmber of e oo Mo a 
and hcfsw need on the road each day. 

As to Buddhist priesk when tiaTeling on the xoad. 

As toaffldng insixpabliopiaoes inYedoliieff uBnkn) 
laws of roads. 

Aa to Ilia laitos lor oaRTiqg 90ods. 

As to tiia olBeeia who eaEsniine tiio waighk of ^oods* 

Laws as to the porters on the road. 

Roles as to going into and leaving hotels on the load. 

Bales as to gova m mant goods carried npon the ioads» 

As to officers yfho travel at government expense — aa tiba 
Tanso^ Bhnperor's messengars, oto. 

As to how many portera each Daimio k antitkd to, and 
the rate of payment. U he wank more» he must pay at a 
higher rate. 

If one of hk servank tzavek hy himself, lie k net to ba 
provided for. 

Bnles as to tenank of go vamment lands whan they ooma 
toYedo. 

Bnles as to the drees and payment of meshi mori onna^ 
that is, servant-women wlio occasionally act ui hoth capaoi* 
tka— in inns.^By law two women only are aikwed in aaoli 
inn, bnt more are kept, and fines paid for keeping them. 
The strictness and mhrak care witii which the Japaoesa 
government watoiwaoifer ik people k shown intber^gnla* 
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tions laid down for publio women, known as J<»o. Thk 
name is only applied to those who are kept in government 
establishments in the larger towns, as.Tedo, Osaka, Miako^ 
Kagaaaki, where a place in the town is set apart for their 
leeddeTi^p The laws for the regulati<»i of the morals are 
very different in different parts of the empire. In the ter- 
xitoriee of some Daimios, as Tosa and Kanga, publio prosti- 
tutes are not permitted, indecent songs arc interdicted, and 
the inns and bathing-houses regulated ; but the government 
of ate Shiogoon considers these things to be necessary evils, 
and takes them tmder its own charge. The finest women in 
Japan are said to be in Btedaein and Idsnmo^ where thej 
are famed for flie flnminnn d their complexions and smooth- 
ness of skin, with higher noses and lUtle or no smallpox. 
It is said that men oannot leave Keegata, where the public 
women are called Hak piak ya gokay, or 808 widows. This 
name arose after one of tibe desolating battiea in old times, 
in wlnoh that number of husbands was dain and the widows 
obliged to seek for wherewithal to live. In one night in 1800 
the officers in Yokohama seised 108 yoong women who were 
suspeoied of leading immoral lives without a license from 
government. The most beautifdl pablic women of Tedo 
annually take a prominent part in the processions, or ma^ 
sori, and their portraits are sold and hnng up aboot the 
large temples and places of resort 

Laws as to thieves and robbers on the highway. 

As to fires breaking out in villages on the road. 

As to the duties of Daimios on such occasions. 

As to rivers, and crossing them. Crossing rivers is often 
very d«angorou8, and the porters are made responsible for 
knowing where the path of safety lies, and when it is un- 
safe to attempt pasnago. 

As to giving public notice at a hotel before a Daimio 
arrives. 

As to harai kata (sweeping and oleaning the road before 
a Daimio arrives). 

As to things lost on the road. 



When a Daimio's servaate aie lodged in a iepaxate Imi 
from tfa«ir master. 

If a man beoome inBaiw upon tlie load. 

As to fighting among gentlemen's servants. 

As to deaths bj IdUmg hi saoh qnamla. 

As to DaimioB fsUmg siok on the xoad. 

As to Dahnios zetnnimg to Yedo on aooomit of siokness. 

As to xiyeis whan unpassable from high floods, what 
Daimios are to do. 

As to obstmotions from nneipeoted cosiTiiIsionsof nainre, 
snoh as an earthqnalce, flood, etc. 

As to servants of Baimios who have died upon the road. 

As to behavior of Daimios when meeting the Tenso or 
Koongays upon the xoad. 

As to the rates for carrying Daimios' Inggage. 

As to ocoasionaQy eiamining goods oantained in bom. 

As to government packages having tiie go dm een, or 
red sealy npon tiiem. 

As to government packages passing throii|^ Yedo. 

As to the porters of Yedo. 

As to persons wishing to travel veiy quickly. 

As to Owo ben kaBhiia» captains of the guard Yedo, 
when traveling. 

As to porters who have beoome sidki or who wt^ have 
ran away. 

When sometimes a passport has not been previously giTon 
on the road, the Daimio to give to the keeper of the govern- 
ment inn his seal and a paper to this effect. 

Some officers travel free on the road, and their expenses 

become a tax upon the people living in villages along the 
road, and who are suppoHed to benefit by the travelers. Of 
such are Daimios coming to pciy respects to a now Shiogoon 
ujion hi.s accession. In 1861 the Ooyay no mia, or High- 
priest of Yedo, traveled with 260 followers. He was about 
nineteen years of age. The walls of the inns at which be 
stopped were newly papered, and new clean mats put on the 
floors. For this Uie villages paid* he paying one boo — i.e.. 
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la. 6d. ; and on leaying, his servaniB toe tiie piq)er off and 
oat the mats, that Hhey mifi^t not he used again. 

Aa to the Shoflhidai, or enToy of the Shiogoon, when 
traveling. 

Aa to the govemoni of the oastLea of Oaaka, Soonpo, or 
Miako, or the gnarda of these caatiee. Gkyemors of plaoea 
held of the Shiogoon, hut at great diatanoea from Yedo^ aa 
Nagaaaki and Hakodadi. 

Aa to Eoongaya and auoh high officera when traveling. 

Aa to Bay kayahi, or meaaengeia aent annually to Kikko 
by the Bmperor. 

Aa to carriage of ingredienta for making gunpowder. 

The Daikwanga, who look alter iSae govemmmt farma 
and wooda. All of their men and gooda are carried along 
the public roada at the ezpenae of the villagea. 

Bj thia office the ceremonial due to high officera upon tiie 
road ia arranged. 

If a Daimio in hia norimono meet a high Eioongay — one 
of the Sekkay or Monzekke — his porters must not walk on, 
but must stop till the high officer haa paeaedy but he need not 
get out. 

The aame xeapect ia to be paid to the otohalmibo^ or jaia 
containing the tea for the nae of the Shiogooo. 

A By8hing^.e., one ot liie higher retinue of a Daimio 
— must leave hia norimono and kneel down, taking off 
hia hat. 

The aame respect is to be shown by these Daimioa and 
Byshings to anything bearing the red seal of the Shiogoon, 
to Hie great guards bringing up muskets, to the govemors 
of the castles at Miako, Soonpu, and Osaka, and to the 
Shosbidai. 

When a Daimio meets the Tenso, his norimono is to be 
carried slowly, and on one side of the road. 

A Byshing must kneel and take off Lis hat. 

Porters can be obtained from 4 a.m. to 8 P.M., but not at 
any later hour. 

Koongay and Monzekke are to be provided at the publio 
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ezpense with 85 horaeB and 60 porton. If th^ xeqtdre more, 
th^ most defray the expense themsdveB. 

The **fhree families," and logfaer Daimios and Emperor'B 
messengen, are allowed 100 hognes and 100 porierB; lower 
DaimioB, 60 horBes and men. Some Daimios are not alk>wed 
to travel on the tokaido. 

It is enjoined that memhers of the Gk)iodhiii» the eiiTOj 
and governors of Osaka oastle, when they meet a Daimio 
npon the highway, ought to speak to him; bat if they do 
not wish to speak, they may say that they are not wefl. 

If they meet in the same hotel at night, the Daimio u to 
ask them if the Shiogoon reqmreB his aasistanoe in any way. 

When they meet on the road, tiie Daimio most open the 
door of hiB norimono and aofe as he were going to get out, 
but the other must request him not to do bo. 

Otchatsubo, or jars containing tea for the use of the 
Shiogoon, are treated with great respect. If a captain of 
a guard meets these jars carried by porters, he makes his 
bearers go to one side, and his foflowers kneel and take off 
their hats. The porters call out as they go along the roads, 
and all tho common people kneel down. This custom whs 
begun by lyo3"HS. Recently there have been sliulits and in- 
sults offered to these jars, to show person;d tV t liu^ on the 
part of some of those opposed to the present state of things, 
as Satsnma. 

Bysliing entitled to carry a spear, upon meeting a mem- 
ber of the Gorochiu, or the Shosliidai, or tea- jars, etc., must 
wait till such dignitary is past. Byshing not entitled to a 
spear are " .nder the same customs as common people. 

Two-sworded men singly meeting the tea-jars, Gorochiu, 
etc., stop and take olf the hat only, but do not kneel down. 

All connnon people must kneel down and take off their 
hats to Koongays, Shoshidai, Gorochiu, Oban kashira; and, 
though there be no law for it, a Daimio often takes it into 
his own hands and punishes or kills a man or woman who 
does not kneel down while he is passing. Such was the case 
with Shimadzu Sabuxo and Mr. Biohardflou in 1862; but 
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Shimadzu was not eyen a Daimio, but the father of the 
young Daimio. On one occasion a Byshing of Kiogoku, 
Nagato no kami, kiUed a maa of MatHdajra» Sanuld no kami, 
for tnrning aside npca the zoad and maldiig water while 
his norimono was passing; while another ordeied a woman 
to be cut down for etanding and looking at him. 

A Daimio with an income of 200,000 koku, witu 20 horse- 
men and I'^O footmen in his retinue^ kl allowed 300 porters. 
One of 100,000 koku, with 10 horsemen and 80 footmen, is 
allowed 150 porters. One with 50,000 koku, with 7 iunae- 
men and 60 footmen, is allowed 100 portm; and to down- 
ward in proportion. 

When a Daimio meets a Gomiodai, or envoy from the 
Shiogoon, he is to give Inm half the road, and to stop his 
norimono while the envoy k paaaing. 

The same respect is to be shown to enyoys twm the 
Bnq^ror (Chokoo shi), tiie royal fsmily, the Tenso^ and 
other hig^ officers. 

In the case where one Daimio has taken poasocpion ol 
an inn on the road, and another oomee from an opposite 
direotion and wishes aooommodation, this is sometunes the 
oanse of sraioos fitting. 

If a Byahing be in the xetinne of bis siqMrior locd, and a 
government official with the red seal be met^ be mnst not 
get out of his norimono or off bis boise; but if alone^ be 
mnst do so. 

If a Daimio meet an imperial envoy (Chokoo sbi) or 
Benshi, or a member of the rqyal family, a relative of the 
Emperor, or a hig^ Koongay, he may, if be wishes, torn off 
the road np a hy-road till the great man shall have passed, 
to save himself from getting out of his norimono and kneel* 
ing down, or, If be be riding on borflebaok^ from dis- 
monnting. 

To lower Eoongays the Daimio mnst give half the load. 
If a Byshing or Hattamoto is on government borinesi 
with the red seal, be is to be treated as a Daimio. 

To one of the **three families'* a Daimio Iei to get oat of 
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hig norimoiio and propose to kneel, bat k to be requested 
not to do so. As a general rale, to men of Hie tbird zank 
and abore^ Daamios most kneel; to men of tlie fourtb rank 
and below, no ommonial is xequired. 

These headings may give some idea of what the duties of 
the road department of the Owo metski office are. 

It is further the duty of die office to see that the roada 
and bridges are kept in repair. 

From these roles it is evident that great exactness must 
be insisted npoa in traveling along the highroads as to the 
days when officers are to leave each place, and the booses 
at which they are to stop, in order that there may be no 
confusion in offlciBl arrangements, and to avoid unpleasant 
collisions which might happen on the road. The office must 
even at times take into consideration the private feelings of 
individuals. At one time the young Eeyee Kamong no 
kami was coming up to Yedo with a large retinue, and 
Sbimadzu Saburo of Satsuma was going down to Miako. 
In two days they were to meet on the tokaido, when the 
whole country expected to see a fight, for which both parties 
were prepared. But the office hearing of it, sent peremptory 
orders to Eeyee to go round by another road. 

The Owo metski office must be consulted previous to the 
betrothal or marriage of a Daimio or his eldest son, and also 
previous to the adoption of a son by a Daimio. Marriage 
and adoptions are generally made in their own class, and 
frequently among relatives; but some of the Daimios are 
married to the daughtei-s of the highest Koongays. 

The menibt'i's of this office appear to act as reporters in 
all governmt^nt meetings. Indeed, whenever two or three 
persons meet together in Japan, there seems to he some 
member of this silently observant office present. Reports of 
everything that goes on throughout the empire are sent iu 
to this office for the information of government, and these 
reports are recorded for reference. Men acting nominally 
as horseboys and servants in the foreign consulateB have 
been emissaries from this department. 
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By law evwy innkeeper is obliged to keep a book (Yado 
dio)y in which Bvery traveler k notod down, and what he 
may do or say that may be tiiouc^t wortib reporting. Simi- 
lar books (Qio koo oho) are kept in pobHc brothels, in whidi 
are noted the names of men frequenting them (if ihe names 
can be got), or marks npoo. their bodies; how mnch money 
they spend, the saki they drink, etc. Thase are all for the 
nse of this office. 

The prevention of the spread of the Boman OathoHo or 
Jaahin mong sed; is one of the cares of Dai Kwang depart* 
ment of the Owo metski office. The names, witii the gene- 
alogy, of all the families among which there were known 
to be Boman OathoHo conYerta» are carefolly kept. Boards^ 
called Ohrietang hatto kaki, on which are printed a prohiUr 
tion of the Ohristlan religion, are put up in everj large tem- 
ple. Individuals belonging to the f amilieB under ofaservation 
are not allowed to move their place of reeidenoe wittont per- 
missioa of this <rfBce. If one dies, intimation must be ghren 
to the office^ when an officer is sent to view the body, and all 
the relatives sign a cartiflcateb Or if at a distance^ it must 
be preeerved in salt. The Dai Kwang office siqieiintended 
the Yay boomi, or trampling on the cross, once a year at 
Kagasakt It is the duty of the office to examine for Ohris- 
tians all over the western provinces once in three years. 
Whenever a child is bom in a family formerly Christian, 
notice must be given to the office. Marriages must be re- 
ported ; and also the intended adoption of a son. Adopted 
sons are sometimes thrown back again by the adopting par- 
ents, but Christians are not allowed to do this. A register 
for the same purpose is kept by the governor of Miako. 
These forms are kept up to the great-grandcliildren of the 
original Roman Catholics, but have of late falleu into desue- 
tude; but it may hereafter prove the means of stirring up 
dying embers of faith among the descendants in the recol- 
lections of their ancestors. The members of this depart- 
ment, while sitting with others, report, but have neither a 
voice nor a vote. 
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Ifatchi boonio«-»The etveefc gOTernors, or, as thej may 
be oalled, goyemors or mayoni of Yedo. (The Shiogooii 
Idmaelf is considefed governor of Yedo^ and Ifiio is Imedi- 
toiy Fuko Shiogoon or Vioe-Sbiogoon, and ought as suoh to 
xeside oonstantly m Tedo.) Of tiiefle these are two; the one 
oyer the east, the other over tiie west part The aathoritj 
of these offioers is chiefly over tiie mercantile class. Thegr 
have little or no power over the Samumi, or two-swofded 
gently. Their dnttes are with thestreete and police of Yedo. 
Th^ sit as judges alteniately» and take oogniaanoe of all 
qiiestioos and quarrels among tiie mercantile elaes. Upon a 
Daimio coming to stay at Yedo each alternate year, he is to 
call on and pay his reepecis to the Qorochici» Wakatoshiyori, 
Owo metskiy uid Matcbi hoonio, before he goes to his own 
house. 

Go Eanjo boonio may be called the bead of the eacoheqner. 
These are two officers who keep the aooonnts of the empire; 
they also act as judges in all cases between persons of the 

agricultural class. They have grreat power. Of the Do chiu 
boonio, or governors of the roads, one is always Kanjo 

boonio, and one is Owo metski. The mint and coinage of 
money come under this department. Under them they have 
five men as seconds or assistants, Kanjo gim maku, besides 
two men who upon alternate days keep the accoimts of the 
expenses in the Shiogoon's palace. 

Sakushi boonio are two Hattamoto officers, superintend- 
ents of the carpenters of the Shiogoon, and under them are 
four men, Daiko kashira. As mentioned before, the trade 
of a carpenter looked upon in Japan as a very honorable 
occupation. 

Besides these, there are Shta boonio and Fusim boonio, 
who superintend the carpenters of the offices and women's 
apartments, the wells in the castle, providing tables, boxes, 
mats, etc. 

Goong Kan. — The naval department has two governors 
— Goong Kan boonio. These may be called Lords of the 
Admiral^, but until recently the office was one of com- 
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pazaihraly minor oooilderaiioa. Theare wmn four naval in- 
strootoKB under time govemm who had picked up some 
fittie knowledge from the Dntoh and from Datoh woate on 
nayal alEaiis. Latteilyt tiie offioe has heoome one of muoih 
greater imporfeaaoe. Qreal attention Is beong paid to naval 
matters and to steam, and the offioe has oonsequeatly been 
remodeled. The goyecnment has inyested largely in steam 
veanils, and has ereoted steam works for making and repair- 
ing all sorts of machinery, and is making every attempt to 
obtain a well-edncated set of men, who shall he tiioroiighly 
instmoted in all the branches requisite for naval offioeia. 
At Nagasaki the Japanese government has one large set of 
wokIbb, and anotber in the vioimtj of Tedo. A dry dook baa 
been siXDavated for the cleaning and lepair of tiie vessels of 
govemment. Until lately the Japanese government seems 
to have paid no attention to keeping any vessels of war. 
Fast-rowing boats were kept near Nagasaki, and <me at 
Uraga, in the bay of Yedo, and at other stations ordinary 
boats were kept. These, however, were generally noted 
for speed rather than strength, and rarely put to sea, but 
watched vessels coming to land and overhauied tiiem on 
the part of the custom house. 

Ko bo shin shi hai. — This seems to bo an office for young 
unemployed Hattamoto officers, where records are kept of 
what each excels in, for the information of government. 

Shin ban kashira. — School for teaching young officers 
about the court riding, rifle-shooting, etc. 

Okosho is a general name for officers waitiiiig on the 
person of the Shiogoon. 

Naka oku go ban shiu. — Some of the private guards of 
the Shiogoon. 

Hoko nando. — Men who look after the dresses and clothes 
of the Shiogoon; and others are in the flag offioe or the eqpear 
office. 

Hiaku nin Kimii no kashira. — These are guards. They 
were originally Yamabooshi prieats, called N"egoro and Nen- 
goro, or, as the translator o£ the letters writes it, Negroes^ in 
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tiie large monaalery of Kamano^ in Hie ptoviiioe of Eii; and 
after their ImilclingB were burned down by Tai]coeama» and 
their lands oonfiecsted, tiiej joined the anny in a body, 
and ^yejas attached them to himaelf as guards. 

Thm are departments for saperinteoding the manofBot- 
jm of bowB and arrows^ and mnsketa, rifles and cannon. 

Another office has the charge of balls, shells, powder, 
etc; and another has the charge of the annory, containing 
bows and arrows, rifles and coats of mail. 

Hon maro mssid ban. — The Hon maro is the name of 
that part of the caslfle or duro of Yedo oocapied by the Shio- 
gcxm. Six officers keep it when he leases it temporsrily, 

Ni no maro mssiu ban. — ^Keepers of tiie part narignffiii to 
the son or oonoabines of the Shiogoon. 

Hikeshi.— These are fire-brigades in the service of the 
flhiogoon in Yedo, of whioh tlieie are twelye^ one to a dis- 
trict; eaidi mider tiie charge of a Daimio. 

These gnard agaibst fires in the castle, the goremment 
godowns in the town, and the large temples where the tombs 
of the ShiogooDS are. Each brigade has a leader, who holds 
on the end of a long pole a mattoyay, or white solid device, 
easily seen at night. The duty of this leader seeras to be to 
stand as near the fire, and as long as he possibly can ; and in 
fulfilling this duty they appear to rival the fabulous sala- 
mander. Each brigade has overcoats with distinguishing 
marks, and masks the better to stand the heat- However, 
in wooden buildings their organization seeras of little use. 
The tires generally wear out of themselves, the inhabitants 
carrying off their money, clothes, mats and windows to 
places of safety. There are other fire-engines and fire-bri- 
gades in Yedo under the Matchi boonio. The town is divided 
into forty-eight district®, corresponding to the letters of the 
alphabet I, Ro, Ha, to each district, and there is a brigade. 
If a fire breaks out in the Ro district, all the men of the Ro 
brigade go to it. The rest of the town unbumed pays each 
man of the brigade employed four tenpos, or about 6d., after 
the £re. 
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DaimicMi keep mea of their own as fireuMn, generally men 
in aome emaU disgrace, whose names have been erased from, 
the town books or dismissed from employment* 

At one time fires ooourred so frequently in Yedo that a 
notification was issued that the proprietor of the first house 
in which a fire shoald thereafter originate should be trans- 
ported to the islands. The first offender was Mtto. It would 
not do to transport him, so he fell upon the plan of borrow- 
ing, through liie priestiiood, * on payment of a large som, 
80,000 days from eternity, beyond which time he had little 
prospect of HTing. This has frequently since been found 
to be an ingenious plan for men of wealth escaping 
punishments. 

Metaki are lower officers of the Owo metski department, 
and seem to act as judges in civil oases. There are fdurteen 

Metski. 

Tskybang are messengers, attendants in war or during 

lires to the Sliiogoon. 

Taka jo. — Keepers of the Sliiogoon's hawks. 

Katchi ngashira. — The officer who superintends the men 
lining the streets when the Shiogoon goes out — a ceremony, 
however, whicli lias been done away with. 

Jiu ri si ho^ — meaning **ten miles in four directions.'*— 
Men whose duty it is to take care that no one shoots within 
ten ri — i.e., twenty-five miles — of the castle. Even within 
this distance there are places in which native sportsmen are 
allowed to shoot, for which permission is given upon appli- 
cation. An infraction of this law was the reason given for 
the seizure of an Englishman in 1859 — one of the causes 
ceUbres in the early history of Great Britain's relations 
with Japan. This is a sub- branch of the Owo metski office. 

Shiu mong aratame is the branch of the same office which 
examines into the religion of individuals, especially with the 
object of restraining the spread of Christianity. 

Do chiu boonio is the officer who has charge of the high- 
roads, bridges, etc., under the Owo metski. 

To soku (Tau tBih-— catch thief) Hi take is the sune^as 
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Eai yaka— f.e., nfomuiig offioera. Tins is, in its subotdi- 
mile offices, a ywj wide department— aiming at ihoioiigh 
espionage, menoy in detection, and snrveiUance, as well as 
orerpowering strenfi^h in carrying oat liie wishes of gorem- 
ment. The whole of society in Japan is permeated by offi- 
cers of this department. iUl public places axe full of tiiem. 
Inns axe kept by them; they reside as foieBts in temples, or 
whevever the general public resorts. The kecpere of these 
inns and faxmeirs in the country are fiteqiienfly in the employ 
of the police. There is a saying in Japan, ^'Borobo oi sen** 
^^mplying that it is better to pat money on a thief's back 
than to apply to the police. The police rnnneTB have means 
at the stations for constantly strengthening themselves by 
gymnastic exercises, and are taught to tie up criiniualB in a 
variety of waj'S, from so lightly as to lie like a net, to so 
tightly that before long the victim is strangled. They are 
always provided with a short iron baton, with which, in 
case of resistanoe, they strike their man over the head to 
stun him. 

Ko boo shio boonio. — The mihtary school where drill ex- 
ercise, the use of weapons of war, fortification and military 
tactics generally, are taught to young officers. There are 
three officers over the establishment, but many teachers of 
the different branches. The school is in Owe ngawa matchi 
or street in Yedo. Artillery is taught near the garden of 
the Shiogoon at Haraa go teng. Sword-practice with sticks 
(kenjits) is a favorite amusement with young offirorB. They 
have sticks with basket guards, with \vhich thoy |)ractice. 
Before beginning, each puts on an iron wire grating over 
the head, a bamboo-and-leather belt around the chest, and 
bamboo guards for the arms with gloves. Yet with all this 
one is sometunes severely handled. The sword is long, two- 
handed, sharp on one edge and at the point, and for about 
two inches from the point on the back; so that they either 
ont or throsty and aim at cutting the neck with a back octt. 
They are yery dfiztarons at the use of this weapon, whether 
against a sword or a bayoneft or upear, Praotioe with the 
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rifle h also tbtj oonmum in the goremnieat soIiooIb, and in 
fhe gronnda of DaimioB about Yedo. Tlim ia a lavge pa- 
rade ground or open ooimtry to l&e back of Yedo for the use 
of the militaly, oalled Hiro. 

Naka kawa bansho. — An offioe for the examination of 
boats ooming from and passing to the interior by the oosn* 
munioating branoh of the river— the Naka gawa. Upon this 
stream boats can go to the prorinoes on the northwest, north 
and east of Yedo. Besides these there are offioers "who have 
ofaarge of the 8hiogoon*s baiges and boats. 

There are officials whose duty is to efxamine into alleged 
enoroaohmentB by Daimios in Yedo upon the roads, streets, 
rivers, or sea. The superfioial quantity of land as gardens 
that an officer may hold in Yedo is regulated by his official 
income. (One tsubo equals tbiriy-eiz square feet.) Aa in- 
come of from 800 to 900 kokn may have 500 tsubo, 18,000 
square feet; 1,000 to 1,900 kokn may have 700 tsubo, 35,300 
square feet; 2,900 koku may have 1,000 tsubo, 36,000 square 
feet; 4,000 koku may have 1,500 tsubo, 54,000 square feet. 
And so on up to 150,000, whose allotment is 7,000 tsubo, or 
about 500 feet square. 

There are sword-keepers of the ffluogoon, and also keep- 
ers of the boohs or library, and a keeper of the presents, 
gifts, or tribute paid by eaob Daimio. Qifts as tribute are 
being reoetved daQy, and are regulated by order. But fre- 
quently handsome preeents are voluntarily made by Daimios, 
perhaps in some cases for favors to oome. For instance, 
Owarri is ordered to present to the Shiogoon upon the first 
month, third day, congratulatory cakes. 

Upon the third and seventh months a large noshi — sym 
bol of a present with a piece of dried fish — with paper and 
two tubs of wine. 

On the Ibtii of tho fourth month, fish; and again in the 
same month, A-i, a freah-water fish, considered a deli- 
cacy. 

On the fourth and eighth months, the same fish preeerved 
in vinegar. 
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On tiie sixtii montik* the fizBt day, ioe. It is a eaakm in 
Japan to me ioe upon tiiat daj. 

On the sixth and seventh montiis, mnskmelon. 

In. hot weather, in summer, anything he thinks may 

On the sixth day of the ninth mtmih, one obang (a large 
gold ooin, worth above £8) or more. 

During the ninth and tenth months, persimmons— the 
best come from Mino. 

During the eleventh montii, tea, oafces, fish, said and 
Owarri radishes, which are very large and fine. 

Doring the twelfth month, fish, persimmons, storks, 
idkioh are supposed to he a royal bird, and only for the 
table of the Shiogoon; but many people eat them. 

A present from an inferior to a superior, as from a Dai* 
mio to the Shiogoon, is **Kenjio"; the reverse is "Hyrio.'* 
The Shiogoon is said to have called in proclamation the 
steamer "Emperor,*' presented to him by her majesty the 
Queen of England, "Kenjio." 

The Shiogoon has also four secretaries for private busi- 
ness, and others for government business. 

There are professors or teachers of the works and writ- 
ings of Confucius. There is a school or college for the 
study of foreign books; but the school was lately entirely 
remodeled, and greater encouragement given to the study 
of foreign languages, books and arts and sciences. 

There is an observatory, with astronomers, compilers of 
the almanac, etc. 

Nineteen physicians attend upon the Shiogoon, five of 
whom practice after the European system, and fourteen 
after tiie Chinese. There are five surgeons, of whom one 
practices according to the European system, and medical 
officers for treatment by acupuncture — i.e., by insertion of 
fine needles. These are fine flexible wires, not so strong as 
those used in imitation of them in Europe, but requiring a 
tube to be used for their insertion to prevent the needles 
bending. There are also dentists and oculists and medioal 
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men for attending offioesB on duty at the oasik, and othets 
for attending offioers who are outside the oaetle. There is 
one medical man to Taooination, together witii oonsolting 
physicians; and also dootors'to look after the sick poor and 
destitute. There is or was a public hospital at Eoishikawa. 

There is an officer who may be called poet-laureate. 

There are mnsicians to the coii]rt» and teadiers of the 
Sinto religion; also teaohers of a game, a kind of chess, as 
well as chees itself. 

After these are the keepers of the wicket-gate by which 
females go out or come in, and men to look oat hem a lofly 
platform. Soch axe always raised in Daimio's houses, to 
enable the watchmen to look down upon the surronnding 
Btreets by day, and to look ont for fires by night. 

There ace keepers of the jewels belonging to the Shiogoon. 

There is one officer who looks after the food to the Shio- 
goon, and keeps the accounts d the ezpenditaxe of the table, 
as well as inspectois of rice to the use <rf tiie Shiogoon 
himself. 

The head-cook superintends the kitchen, and there are 
alao cooks for guests. 

Hama goteng boonio.— The govemor of tiw Hama goteng, 
a garden on the seaside beneath tiie castle in Tedo. This is 
a large piece d ground cut oif by a canal, and formerly kept 
as a private garden for the recreation of tiie Shiogoon on the 
seaside. It is one of the places offered to the foreign minis- 
ters for residenoes in Yedo, and refused by them upon, pos- 
sibly, good grounds. It has since that time been converted 
into a ground for artillery practice. There were three head 
gardeners. 

There are men to look after the garden for medicinal 
herbs, and officers who have charge of the curtains used for 
cuDcealinent or privacy. These ''in;icu" have been some- 
times thought by foreignei's to be intended to represent forts ; 
but they are constHntly used in Japan by pleasure parties 
and others wishing to be in the open air, and yet to enjoy 
a little privacy j and it is considered rude to look over the 
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edge ol one at the par^ iiudoeed. They may be need also 
In war to oonoeal the numbers of a host The '*mong»'* or 
crest of the owner, is generally stamped upon the ourtain, 
whioli has a;t a distance, perhaps, given the idea of loop- 
holes. 

Eane booiiio.»Foar offioers who pay out and reoeive 
payments on aoconnt of the Shiogoon. Payments are made 
on Hie 0th, 14th and 96th days of tiie month. Money is 
leoeiTed on the Ist, 10th, 18th and d4th. 

There is an office for the exchange of notes or ordess for 
offioers. Banks and Daimios issue paper money, called 
tayngata, and abo sats (silTer card), kin satz (golden 
cajrd). They are much used by the merohants in Osaka in 
business tnuisactionfl. 

Koora boonio. — Officers in charge of the rice storehouses 
belonging to government. These storehouses of rice are very 
large, as a great part of the pay of officers is given in rice. 
It is considered degrading to speak of paying money in sal- 
ary. Even presents of money among the lower classes are 
always wrapped up in red paper neatly folded. A man is 
hired as serTaut for so much rice, kno\\^l as footchi — i.e.y 
rice given on hire; footchi is always given in addition to 
moue3% and it is proper to speak of footchi, not of money- 
hire. In Taikosama's time one footchi was 10 ngo of rice; 
now it is only 5 ngo, or about 2 pounds. In speaking of a 
man's income, if pioh (or piculs) are mentioned, rice is 
meant; but if koku, ground to the valued extent of pro- 
duction. Retainers are paid 30 piculs a year, and half a 
sho (1^ pounds of rice) per diem. In government pay- 
ments the rice is measured in boxes, not weighed. The 
Chinese picul is equal to 133 pounds, but the Japanese was 
generally larger, and ranged from about 150 to 160 pounds. 
The koku, therefore, would be 450 to 500 pounds. Accord- 
ing to Williams, it contains 5.13 bushels. 

There are officers in charge of the oil and lacquer, and 
others over the working carjjenters and masons. Others are 
oyer the government forests and trees, for superintending 
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planting, cutting, eto. Special offiotts h&ve ehaige of the 
Shiogoon's pleasure barges on the river. A tax or license is 
imposed npon all boats plying on the riyer at Tedo^ ocUeofced 
by another officer. 

Tattame boonio. — Officer to look after the mats about the 
palace. The whole floor of the rooms of the palace is exactly 
oorered by mats, each six feet long by three broad. These 
mats are two inches in thickness, and are made of okaw 
tightly tied together by string. This is covered by a wov*3tt 
web of fine, long, strong, dried grass from the seaooast. In 
the houses of all dasses in Japan these mats are- used, but in 
those of the wealthier classes they are very beantif nQy made^ 
soft and pleesant to walk on for persons wearing stockings 
only, as is the custom. The reception zoom in the palaoe ia 
called the HaU of a Tfaonsand Hats. If theve be anoh • 
zoom it woold be 160 feet kmg by 120 wide; bnt aa tiia par* 
tition walls in Japanese honses are, between many of the 
apartments, only light sliding soreens, movable at pkaaoze^ 
it may be eaqr to t^Eow open a very loige zoom in an ezten* 
mvB bnilding sncdi as the palaoe is. 

There is a jeweler to the oomrt, and anditon of aooonnti^ 
who are also assi^eini or examinem of gold and ailvir. 

Iliere are teaoherB of riding to tbe Shiogoon, and y«teil* 
nary surgeons and homebzeaken. 

Eatdhi me tski.— A low olaas of spies. These aw kept 
secretly by government, and aze employed in nominal em* 
ployments, in houses, shops, or wherever inlozmaiion is 
likely to be obtained. They are frequently grooms* as in 
this capacity they accompany their masters wheiever they 
go. They write down whatever they hear or see that is sos- 
pioioas: the thin paper partitions of the zooms give fmBQskiy 
for this, as they have onl^ to put the tongue agfta/A tiia 
paper and then posh the finger through, when a hole soffi- 
dently large is made, tiirough whioh both to see and hear. 
If these men allow themselves to be detected by flsmmnisi 
or offioers, no mercy is shown to them. If they havai as is 
generally the case, a sort of written ocmrniission, and ttds is 
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found Qpoa them, they are pat to death and tiie paper is sent 
to tiie goTieniment. No notice k afterwafd taken of each a 
deed. It ia looloed upon aa a dangexoaa profoflskm, and fhej 
know the risk, bat they are generally well paid. Daimios 
oie them also. Mito had a man in 1863 in the employ of 
Ifceda, then governor of Yedo. He watched his master 
intrigoing against his lord, and assassinated him. An offi- 
cer was long in the em^^oy of the British coosolate at 
Yokohama who was in constant comnmnioation with the 
government. 

There are officers, keepers of the stairs of the oastle, and 
otbem who look after the fires and fireplaces. 

BowoBU are yonng men who act as servants to guests or 
officers residing in thecastie. It is not peimitted to Daimios 
to bring their servants into the palace. They are waited on 
by the Bowoaa. These men are said to be open to giving up 
to any one cop&es of any or all docaments passing throng^ 
the goyemment offices on payment of a smaU som— 80 to 
00 itsaboos per annum. 

Officers are iq^ypointed for keeping the time by striking a 
large dram, and there are men who give signals by blowing 
a she]], saoh as is used generally for directing movements in 
warlike operations. 

Toshiba boonio. — Yoshiba is the name of a penal estab- 
lishment on the island of Tsokudajima, at the mouth of the 
Yedo Bivar, to which certain criminals are sent, to prepare 
oil and charooal. 

The above list comprises all the officers engaged in the 
service of the Shiogoon, and who may be considered govern- 
ment officials conducting the business of their departments in 
offices in Yedo. But as the office of Shiogoon is in abeyance 
it remains to be seen in what manner the government is to be 
hereafter carried on ; and wliotlier the court of Miako, which 
is now temporarily removed to Yedo, will return to the older 
titles and offices as known at Miako, or will adojDt tlio forms 
and office which have been iii uae at the court uf the Shio- 
goon in Yedo. 
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The fiio jo shio — The Board of Deliberation. — ^This is a 
large place of meeting for deliberatioii in Yedo, outside of 
tibe palaoe-moaty and doee to the resideiioeB of the Gorochin. 
On fixed days of every month certain officers sii here for 
the diflofaaxge of theb duties. These seem to be to leceive 
oomplaintB a^^amst ojQIoerB, and to dedde oases broagbi be- 
fore them for judgment. Upon other fixed days* all Daunios 
or Hattamoto upon duty In Yedo seem to have the right, or 
axe called upon as a duty, to meet for the discussion of polit- 
ical matters laid before them. Hio jo means to ddiberaite or 
hold a consultation; and at these times tiie Ghiroohia, Waka- 
doshi yori, Owo me taki, and other officers, meet here for 
deliberation upon afEaiis affecting the goyemment. 

Within the palace Daimics meet in rooms according to 
their rank, and the class of Daimios is often spoken of by 
tiie name of the room in the palace inivhich it meets-HUi 
the Obee to ma, the Tomari no ma, tiie Yanangi no ma, the 
Gan no ma, the Eiri no ma, the Tay kan no ma, ilie Fnyo 
no ma, or the Goyobeya, or the Sire jo in (or Kuro jo in), 
in which last all classes seem on occasions to meet. But it 
is only in rare cases that all are called together; such an oc- 
casion was the proposal brought before them by Commodore 
Perry to overturn the old laws and throw open the country. 
It has been seen that lyeyaw in his laws thought the meeting 
of this assembly, the Hio jo sho, very important, and he said 
tlitit the president must be a man of the clearest intellect and 
best disposition, and that once in every month it should be 
the duty of the Shiogoon to go to the assembly without pre- 
vious intimation, and there act as judge. 

Immediately in front of the building stands a box, known 
as the Mayassu hako. Into this box any one may put a 
paper of complaint upon any subject which he wishes to 
bring before the assembly. These papers, ''Mayassu," are 
taken out and examined, and those which are signed are dis- 
cussed, those which liave no signature are burned. There 
are similar boxes at Miako and Osaka. 

The following may be taken aa a sketch, ox Yeiy im- 
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perfect tomslation, of the matton which come under the 
oogniBaiice of the aasembly as hutmotioiis to offioefs: 

1.* When a complaint is made with reference to groond 
in a street in front of, and generally belonging to^ a temple^ 
and which is freqnentiy let as shops, etc. ; or in reference 
to Qo rio, ground beLonging to the Shiogoon; or Shi rio^ 
grouid beLonging to Daimios— these complaints are not to 
be taken up bj the board,'" but are to be referred to the 
Ttitiban (the temple lord who is sittmg for the month). 

d. AU quarrels and oomplaints between and against Yedo 
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3. In the Kwang haashiu, or eight provinoee immediately 
around Tedo— Awa, Kadsusa, Simosa, ffitatse, 8imoisuki, 
Kowotsuki, Segami and Musasi — disputes between the ten- 
ants of the Shiogoon and those of Daimios or Dai kangs are 
to be referred to the treasury governor. These three gov- 
ernors are known as tlie "Sau boonio." 

4. Proceedings as to disputes between Daimios as to 
ground. 

5. Between brothers as to succession to the father's 
property. 

6. In the case of a demaud for a new trial after a de- 
<asion has been given. 

7. In regard to petitions from friends to let a prisoner 
out of confinement on the ground of his inuoceuce, must 
have good reavsons shown. 

8. If the people want an alteration or change of a law. 

9. What is to be done with papers, Hakko so, put into 
the box. 

10. If people complain of officers. 

11. In a complaint of au improper judgment in a case 
(perhaps in another court). 

12. Business in the Hio jo shio. The 2d, nth and 'Hat 
days of the month are "Siki jits," or days when public polit- 
ical business is disouMed. The 4th, 13th and 25th, '^Tatchi 
yeibi," the officers meet as judges to decide cases. On the 
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eth, ISth and Vt^ 'Uobi.yofi jefbly'* semA mMiling dajs^ 
the offioens meek to ezandne and disoiUB seoiet politusal mal- 
tero among tbemselyes. 

Id. The form to be followed -wben a oaae has been for a 
long time before the Hio jo ahio and is lefened to another 
judge, as the street governor; and what is to be done In ref« 
erenee to complaints against the Qoroddn, Waikatoehijori, 
or Owometski. 

14. Complaints against Yakmiin% or offieets on dnigr oat- 
side of Yed(H are to be referred to the Shiofipoon. 

Iff. l>i^tes as to water for irrigation, and embankments 
of rioe fields, which are sonroes of fireqaent qoarrelSy are to 
be taken up by the Hio jo shio. 

16. In disputes as to boundaries of property, the old tities 
in the hands of the disputants are to be examined, and com- 
pared with the "Midzu cho" (water book, or register), kept 
in the Daikaiig office for the registration of boundaries and 
property. 

17. In disputes as to land, to apply to the proper office to 
have surveys made. 

18. "What is to be done in cases of forgery of title-deeds 
of lands, or of maps of villages, islands, etc., which is a 
common offense. 

19. As to disputes between Kannshi, heads of temples 
and of government temples. 

20. In cases where application is made by the friends of 
a criminal to have him pardoned, such is not to be enter- 
tained in cases of arson, theft, murder, either as principal or 
accomplice, striker of father or mother or master, gamblers, 
head men of villages convicted of extorting money, mikassa 
(literally three hats),* and men who have bought young 
girls secretly. These crimes are not to be pardoned. 



• A gambling game analogous to the "white-pigeon card" 
of China (Pak kop pin), at which mudi money is lost by 
families. A head office issues papers upon which the eighty 
first characters of the ''Thousand Characters Classic" are 
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21. As to arbitrations ordered byoffioen, only a oertaia 
number of days to be allowed to make 8uoh arbitiatioik— tiie 
office to settle how many. 

22« When a petitioii has been presented hf one pBxif and 
the other does not appear, what k to be the piooeedmg. 

83. Accusations of theft and fire-raising are not to be 
brought before the Hio jo shio, but before the officer U 
whose juriediotion the offenae is committed. 

24. In cases of diaooTQcy ol a long aateoedeatly com* 
mitted murder. 

25. If a man deetroys a gnmmorai lomd by the offioe^ 
and refusee to obey it. 

26. Oases of persons trying to pass the barriers at Hakx^ 
nay and Arai, without the knowledge of the offioeza ata- 
tioned at the barriers. 

27. In a oaae ot firing a paatol or gun at another witiiout 
killing, tiie pumahment le '*diia tani ho"-^'.e., the enlprit ia 
not allowed to enter a town or Tillage. If a man wiahta to 
ahoot or aport near Yedo^ ha mnat get a Ueanae from the 
Yafamins to do ao within tiie ten xi between Haiteh ogee 
and Kanagawa upcm the Tama Biver. NatiTe n poi' t niiwiM 
frequantly ahoot. 

28. How peraona are to be dealt with to enaring hiida^ 
or ferm luxturcBy on the hunting-lands of ttie Shiogoon. 

29. In towna, if a man hoye oommitted a amaU offense^ 
the Yaknnina may order hia door to be ahnt npon him, and 
him to be confined in hia own house. 

80. Oaaeeof emheadement of money 1^ Tillage head men. 

81. Puniahment for a man who haa failed to enroll his 
name in the official register. 

82. If a man offer a bribe to an officer he ia to be ae- 



printed in rows. These may be pTirchased for any price the 
purchasor clioosoy to lay upon them. During the night ton 
characters are marked by the office. The purchaser marks 
ten, and speculates upon hia hitting some or all of the saine 

aa were mailmd ait the offioe. 

12 
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verely punished; the officer, if he accepts it, is lightly dealt 

with. 

33. All the property of a person canvicted of theft or 
robbery is to be confiscated. 

34. If the people on a Daimio's territory send a remon- 
stranoe against his oppreesioii to the Hio ko shio, what is to 
be done with it. 

35. All the goods belonging to a debtor may be sold to 
pay his debts, except his wearing appaxel. 

36. If persons try to bring wild ground into cultiyation, 
and call it their own without informing the offioera, what 
proceedingpi are to be taken. 

37. Cases of litigation as to rented ground. 

88. When persona aie unable, from pover^, to pay gov- 
eminent taxes upon ground occupied by them. 

39. In regard to loans of money, of which twenty differ- 
ent kinds are alluded to — to a friend, to a temple, etc. 

40. If the whole of a loan cannot be repaid, and it is 
referred to the offioers, they are to settle the interest to be 
paid. Upon large amounts the interest is placed low, upon 
small amounts it is high. Upon 10,000 oobangs the rate 
will be 80 cobcmgs per month, or neariy 10 per oent per 
annum. Upon one boo it may be <nie tenpo a month, or 75 
per cent per annum. 

41. In borrowing money, tlie interest is to vary with the 
aeeuriiy. If the security is land, the interest is to be low; 
with any other securities the interest should be high. 

42. In diq^tes as to money: If no witnesEWS are brought 
forward; if partners in businesB quarrel; if persons in thea- 
ters quarrel; if a coUeotor uses subsoriptions to temples for 
his own purposes; if the evidence depends upon a paper 
without a date; if no rate of interest is mentioned— then 
these oases are not to be taken up. 

48. If it is alleged that a Daimio has borrowed money 
item some town or body of people^ and they do not bring 
forward a reoeipt, such is to be dismissed. 

44. If one creditor refuses to have a oompoeitioii. 
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45. The officers may settle the time to be allowed to pay 
off a debt, after wliich the securities may be taken. For 
1,000 oobangs^ 12 montha to be allowed; lor 30 iw^h^gw, 40 
days. 

46. WbaiL property already mortgaged is giren in ae* 

ourity. 

47. In where the cargo of a ship is secretly sold 
upon her passage, and a story of bad weather is told. 

48. When a father has sealed a draft of his intended will^ 
and has not written it out, what is Hbe position of the heuni. 

49. When false witnesseB am Bubomed. 

50. Houses or gioiind are sometimeB sold by relati-vea 
when the heir is young. It is therefore cdminal to boj 
ground without giving intimation to the proper officer. 

61. It is the custom to have guarantsea for aerrant^ to 
whom wages are generally paid in adyanoe. If the aernvit 
nms away with his wagea» hia snxetgr nmsl pay foot him. 

52. Half-yearly engagementa with aarvanto at tiie third 
and ninth month are usual. If a Bwrant nma tmay htiom 
his time is out, his surety ia responsihle. 

63. If it ia another iemnt that ia amaly, k» ia w 

sponsible. 

64. When a Boimio'a aer?ant nms Siwi^t wiiat ia to ba 

dionft, 

66. It ia nsiial to have ten sureties— how thia ia to ba 
Battled. Not moce than ten to be allowed. 

66. If a ranaway Barvant steala from hia maafter. 

67. If a man stays awsjy from bis wife for ten montiiB aba 
maymanyagam. When he rotaxna ba ia to ba ponialied. 

68. If a poor man seoretly maxiieB and has a diild, and 
ezpoBea it on the straet, or if another man boys it and ac- 
posea it^ eitber Bhall be speaied or belieaded. The head man 
of the atreet is to be fined and deported from YbHo^ and tlia 
Qonin gomi or police goard of the stroet are to be pnnishad. 

The headman of a vfflagft or blook of streetB is Kannridi 
tmder him k lyaymuhL The Gk> nin gmni are ^mpoBo^ 
IB ewy street, who are appointed and paid by the streets. 
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Nanushi often have much power and become wealthy, 
lyeyas in liis laws tried to prevent this, as it is in too 
many cases the result of oppression and bribery. In Yedo 
and Osaka the government appoints the Nanushi ; in Miako 
the people appoint them. The UanuBhi of a village is gen- 
erally a hereditfiry office. 

59. If a man shall have adopted a daughter and then 
sells her to the government stews (Yosiwara), he is to be 
punished. The punishment is to vary according to the 
wealth and the ability of the offender to support the child. 

60. If any one secretly sells girls for prostitutaon to any 
one but the Yosiwara, he is liable to punishment. 

61. If a man sells his wife to the Yosiwara without rea- 
son, he is to be beheaded. But if the wife agrees to be so 
sold, and they are very poor, they may make such an ar- 
rangement. It was formerly the custom to kill a wife if she 
was unfaithful, bttt of late ^ oustom has been to dispose of 
her to the Yosiwara. 

62. The dime of adultery is to be punished with death 
in the ease of the wife only). 

68. Men and women who commit suicide together are 
not to receive burial like men, bat like dogs. If they at- 
tempt and do not succeed, they are to be eipoeed on the 
Nihon has (bridge) for three days, and then made beggars. 

64. If a boaan or priest commit adultery, he shall be 
beheaded. In cases of fornication, if it be the head priest, 
he shall be transported to the islands; if a young priest, he 
shall be Sizposed on the Nihon has for three days. (Some 
years ago one hundred and seventy young priests were thus 
exposed on the bridge at otie time by Ifidau no Idsomi no 
kamL) 

65. In cases of persooB professing San oho ha (three birds) 
Fooejiu (not take), Foossay (not give), th^ are to be trans- 
ported. What these may mean it is difficult to find oat; bat 
possibly they are names for some fotm of religion, either 
Chriatiaidly or Mohammedanism. 

M. No one is allowed to introdnoe new forma of religioii 
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or new gods into the comilty. I£ tfaegr do ao^ tliegr Me to be 
banished fvom viUagee. 

67. In cases of suicide the officers must be informed. If 
they are privately buried with Buddhist boml, both primtB 
and friends shall be punished. 

68. MiWiHHBj Bftbqi and Mu jing» different Uncb of gaoi* 
falii^, are to be aeferely punished. 

69. Slight cases of theft axe to bo inmished hy flogging 
and banishment from towns and Tillages. In move setSoiia 
oases of theft, the criminals axe flfst to be oaxxisd thxocigii 
Yedo pablidj} and then are to be beheaded. 

fO* Im xefemioe to biywus aad zeoeiveni of stolou 
goods. 

71. As to those iHio oBgags in a twwto wilhont bfllnnging 
to one of tile guilds. 
78. Jka to infonnezB. 

78. Wh«tBlipaavetobetafaenaat»p«aQnsidlli^down 

dead in the straels. 

74. Astotidngilost. 

75. Ab to ae oo n^pl i o el^ pcwons who hriiieel^ aasiBt 
oximinals to esoape. 

76. Forgers are to be bsheadsd. 

77. Astoputteie-npof aedittonsplaeaidaoathewallB. 

78. What is to be done with a man who (aa ii sometinMB 
done in Yedo), on meeting a ro s po et ablo man, anddenlf ao- 
onses him of striking him, or says he is married to his daogh- 
ter, or gets up some story to ecEtort monegr from him. 

78. in oases wlien a man is the indiieot oaiose of loss to 
anotber^-as by ooming too late, and so loss is aostained. 
This is a crime, tiiough tiie loss may be small. 

80. Men who give false statements to offioeis. 

8X. Aa to false money, poison, fdse medicines, and ftdse 
weights. 

88. Aa to setting a house on lire by mistake. 

88. An inoendiaiy is to be burned to deatii. 

84. A reward to be given to tiie man who deteots him. 

86. As to murder of different kinds. In oasea of aoel> 
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denial deaih, a fine is to be leyied on the homioide. It 1a 
•aid to bea common custom in Japan to oon^onnd lor OEime 
hy paying relatLvee and bribing ofBceis. 

86. When a man kills another in self-defense. 

87. If a man kill another by accident^ as by a xifle-ball, 
he is to be transported ; but if it is done in a military school, 
he is not punished. If a working man kills another by aooi- 
dent, he is banished from towns and villages. 

88. If a man is angry with another for marrying a girl 
he is in with, and breaks in the door and oanses a dis- 
iorbanoe. 

89. If a man is drunk and angry, and breaks some article 
cC value, the ponishment is to be light; but if several are 
together, they are to be punished severely. 

90. n, when drunk, he kills a man by aoouleiit, he is not 
9o be severely punished. 

91. If a man reoofvem from sickness and refosea to pay 
his doctor. 

99. As to offenses committed by mad penons. 
98. If a person under fifteen years of age commit miuder^ 
trsnsportatioa is the punishment. 

94. As to concealing criminals. 

95. As to proclamations about offenders. 

96. The offioers cannot oommand a son to inform cm or 
to give up his father or mother, or a servant his master, 
or a younger locrther his elder. 

97. In some cases the relatives of a criminal may be ar- 
rested and confined, but this Chinese plan is not commonly 
used in Japan. 

98. Gowo mong — examination by torture, as striking, or 
pouring water down the throat. 

99. As to escaping from banishment on the islands, or 
crimes committed during banishment. 

100. As to escaping from prison. 

101. As to men who free themselves from their Irons. 

102. The higher rank a man is of, the more serious is his 
crime. 
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108. And, vice wm, a crime is to be oonsidered lighter 
in a man of low degree. 

104. As to oriminak who liave been twrnlBhed from towns 
and villages, if they tiy to retain. 

105. If he is ejected a second time he is marked, and if 
he retams a third time he is beheaded. These marks are 
broad black bands aeross the arm. The different towns 
(Yedo^ Miako, Osaka, and Nagasaki) haye different ways 
of marking. 

106. If any one shall secretly make weights. All the 
weights are made and issued by goTomment in Japan. 

107. In regard to the keepers of the street gates in Yedo^ 
if one shall find any money or artide of Talne and keep it. 

108. In Tedo it is the costom to take oat a dnmken man, 
or a man that has died on the street, and lay him in another. 
This is to be punished. 

100. If a man accused of a serious crime should die, his 
body is to be preserved in salt. 

110. In reference to criminals and prisoners in bad health. 
There are four hospitals for criminals in Yedo. 

111. A criminal whose time is expired, and who has 
neither home nor friends, is to be put to work in Tsukuda- 
jima for one thousand days, and at the end of that time the 
profits of his labor are to be given him, and he may get a 
street gate to keep. 

112. If a man forces a girl to marry him, he shall be 
beheaded. 

113. Rules as to pawning and pawn-shops. Pawn-shops 
charge very high interest — about ten per cent a month . 

114. If a man be taken ill upon the Tokaido, he is not to 
be sent from one village to another, bat is to be kept, and 
a doctor sent for to attend him. 

115. If a man who has no light to do so shall wear two 
swords. 

116. What is to be done to squatters upon wild ground, 
who have not given notice to the ofiicers of their having 
done flOw 
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117. If a man triea to oonoMd or ptmnl tfia oonteslioii 

of hk gfonnd. 

118. When the boh of a erimiiial of high Tank wbheB to 
shaTo his head and beoome a pfM, in aonie SMasove toaafis 
tiba repvMioii of his family, he is to inform tiie oAoen^ and 
make anrangemento with tiiem. 

119. In vetoenoe to the ohildzen of a criminal, a dilltr- 
«noe is made between the children of an offioer and a 
person* 

1)0. All villages have regis t ers and plans of the gronnd 
hekmgiiigtoeaoh, and to the families cf the liUagess. neae 
are scaled and by the head man of teirillage (namnfai), 
and he is bound to leA any one inspect the registees. If ha 
leliise, and oomplaint is made> he k to be punished. 

in. What hi to be done npontbefarlihsmtionwitii crimi- 
nals who have been oonfined for eiig^t offenses. 

VUL IMfferent kinds of punishment for different oflieDses. 
Of these there are specified fortynnz. 

In case of disputes between persons belonging to the four 
provinces round Miako, Yamashiro, Yamato, Tanba, and 
Owonai, they are brouglit before the street governor of 
Miako; but if a dispute arisee between a person living in 
one of these provinces and an outsider, the case is brought 
to Yedo. Litigation arising in the provinces of Idzumi, 
Eawatchi, Setsu, and Harima, is brought be£ore the gor- 
emor of Osaka. 

No taxes are paid in Miako. 

If a murder or arson be committed within the territoiy 
of a Daimio, it is not necessary to bring the case to Yedo. 

If the servants of a Daimio kill the servant of another 
Daimio the case must be brought before the Gorochiu. 

If a Daimio has no island or place fit for transportation, 
the criminal's relatives are bound to keep him in ccmfinement. 

The above is a sketch of the cases which may oome before 
the criminal department of the Hio jo sho. 

Hio jio shio ruBsui are four offioeiB who have charge of 
the building when not used. 
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Bo ban. — ^Keeper d tiie priBon (roya). The execution- 
gfonnd 18 at the Bontheast corner of the pvison, under a wil- 
low-tree in front of the hack gate. The office of exeoationer 
seems to he hereditary. Enbikiri Afiayaymon is at present 
tiie ezeoationery and it is said that his son at foorteen conld 
out off a head at a Uow. The prison is sunonnded by a 
high emhankment, to prevent fires reaching it. If a fire 
ooouTB within the bnildmg the prisoners are all liberated, 
and those who return have their punishment mitigated. 

Jowo ro sama.— These are female officers. They are 
twdve dani^iters of Koongays in liiako, who reside in the 
palace at Yedo to siq»erintettd all the fenudes» servants, etc, 
and to look after their manners and morals. They are al- 
ways unmanned while in office^ but sometimes -marry Dai- 
mios. They generally come to tiie palace yovmg, and are 
Ittstmeted theie in Ibeir duties. They have the opportonity 
of having great power, being at liherfy to write to Miako 
about anything they m&y deem impcoper e ither m the con- 
duct cf the ladies, women, cor men of the comrt of Yedo^ or 
cf the Shiogoon himself . 

QfficwKS employed in sitoations at a distance from Yedo. 
— There are six maha roads or entranoes to Miako; over eadi 
of these tiie Shiogoon {daces a guard mider a Datmio, mam- 
taininghiadditkmagnafdin llieoiijitBelf. WiththeSho 
sfal dai there are nine DalmioB resident in Miako. 

Shoehidai. — ^This is the repreeentatiye of the Shiogoon at 
the court of Miako. It is an office requiring much tact and 
independence of character. Formerly it was held by one of 
the more powerful Daimloe, but it was found that the tend- 
ency to be won over to the party of the Emperor was great, 
and it is now generally intrusted to a Fudai. His duty is 
to iict as a go-between or embassador to the imperial court, 
and at the same time report to Yedo all changes. He does 
not address himself personally to the Emperor, or even to 
the Kwuiibiikku, but to the Tenso, the officer deputed for 
that purpose, and who in turn is at times sent to Yedo as 
envoy from the Emperor. The utiice is one which entails 
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gieftt expendifcare, but it is one in wliioh penonal influence 
ma^ be largelj; naed for the f urtheranoe ci intrigne and the 
•oqulflitioii of power. Wben Sakai was nMide fihoehkbu, 
the Sluogooii gare him an additicm to faiB iDOome of 10»000 
kbka per annum. He feQ into di«graoe wiUi the BSmpensc^ 
and oommittod suioida in 1809. The Empeior aoonaed him 
of ^'Jlip gp tiwn f f^ .'^g^^ |m9 i^ l^ ^ while Sakai d id not know tfaait the 
aoooontB fnrmshed him were not true. Had he not oom- 
mitted aoicide, hie p r o p erty would hafe been tabsn fton 
hie BOO. His father omtiTnltted aakdde also as BhorfiMai 
ait M^V> in llie twffw ot y ^fa thii^ c^Ddfuthtir of pnawt 
Bmperor. 

Ifiako matoU hoonb.— Twooffioean^ gofmoa of Miako^ 
under the EQiiogoon* whoae daliai am jdnOar to tiwae cf tka 
governor of Yedo. 

Kinii twikL— Two offioerBwiio act aa mean nngertbutwooa 
the fwi pi*^^ offiooTB and the p^i^^^^j , 

Nijio daei ban.— The oastibof the Shiogoon hi lOako li 
called Nijio. Two Daimios, and men under them, axe 
pointed guards or goYomors of the casile. 

There is a keeper of the storehouses in 3fiako belonging 
to the Shiogoon; also a keeper of the weapons of war, giuis, 
great and small^ and au officer who superintends the boats 
on the Yodongawa, the river running past Miako, to give 
out licenses and receive the payment. 

Fushimi b<x>nio. — A Daimio, governor of the town of 
Fushimi, near Miako. Here Taikosama resided, and built 
the costly palace which was destroyed b}- an earthquake. 
All Daimios hare or had residences at Fushimi. 

Osaka jiodai. — Governor of the town of Osaka. 

Jiobang. — E^per or warden of the castle of Osakay built 
bj Taikosama. 

Dzeibang. — Captains of the guards in that castle. Two 
Daimios take this duty. 

Kabang. — Four Daimios. These three last offioeia aie 
all together keepers o£ the castle of Osaka. 

Osaka matchi boonio is street goyecnor of Osaka. 
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Fanate is head officer over the boatB and boatmea. 

Kohoo, or KctvL — ^The capital town of Eahi prormce^ or 
Koihiii, where the l^ogooii has a large eastie, built hj Ta- 
keda Singeng. Hattamoto that have fkUen mto the Uadc 
hooka of the govemment for Tkuras oondiict, or immoraHly, 
drinking, etc., axe Bent to tins castle. SometimcB as many 
as 000 Hattamoto are there in a sort of arrest^ nnder flarrell- 
lance before being again employed. 

Hagaeaki boonio.— CkyyemorB of Nagasaki, of whom there 
are two« and two Daikangs to look after tiie lands belonging 
to the Shiogoon. Nagasaki and the land in the Tidnity and 
the island of AmaknBa belong to the Shiogoon. 

Nana boomo.--QoTemor of Harra, the ancient and eode- 
siastioal capital of Japan, a short distance fiom ICiako. 

Soonpu (Somga no fn) is the castle of Boruga, bnUt by 
Imangawa, and occupied by lyeyas some yeans before hk 
death, and afterward oooapied by the eac-Shiogoon, Yoshi 
Mum Tfame is a governor of tiie town and castle. Atone 
time the treasniy of the Shiogoon was kept at Soonpu. 

Snroga kabang.— One ndlitaiy Baindow One of the 
Shiogoon's physic gardens lor medicinal herbs is at Soonpu, 
in charge of an officer. 

Kowo no san. — ^Tombs of some of the early predecessors 
of the Shiogoon. lyeyas was buried at Nikko, in Simotsuki, 
a day's journey north of Yedo. There is an officer in charge 
of the tombs at both places ; where there are also, as officers, 
a keeper of accounts and a gatekeeper. In the province of 
Isse, at tlie great temple there, the Shiogoon is roprosentod 
by an officer, Yamada boonio. Over tiie town of Sakkai, 
near Osaka, is a governor. 

Ooraga boonio. — The "gate" or seaport of Yedo below 
Kanagawa, in the bay of Yedo, has two governors. At 
' Ooraga all junks and boats are examined by custom-house 
Ckfficials. 

Sado boonio. — Two governors of the island of Bade, 
where are the gold mines. 

Ne^ata boonio. — One governor of the town. This port 
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f oraierly beloiiged to a Daindo, ICaknio Biien no kamiy baft 
about the year 1840 tiie Sbio^ooa digplaoed bim, and gave 
bim Kangaoka, in BtBingo, In plane d Koognt a. It was 
alleged that an jUksft trade was being oarried on be t we en 
Ckitea and tfaie port, and also with Hbe Dntoh. It is said to 
be a fine barixv, and was one ot the ports opened to foielgft 
trade by tioety; but tiie baibor waa found, or suppoaed to 
be, too eballow lor large ships. It baa fnlkn cfi oonsid- 
erably in trade and wealth sinoe goTemment took possee- 
aonolit. 

Kikko boonio.— At KiUdo Hffl k buiied To iho goo, or 
lyeyas, tiie first of the dynasty, and a fine temple (Obiu 
aenji) is ereoted near the tomb. The aotael tombe of beroea 

and great men in Japcui, ae has ben aaldf eeem to be gen- 
erally yery modest and anaBmming memorials. From the 
roof of the temple at Nikko is himg a large chandelier pre- 
sented by the Dutch. The Shiog^ns after lyeyas are buried, 

some at the Shibba, a temple in Yedo, some at Ooyayno 
or Toyay san, another large temple in yedo; others at 
Kowono san; and at Zozoji, in Yedo. 

Gai koku boonio. — Ministers for foreign nations. These 
officers were appointed in consequence of the opening of the 
country, and their duty is to ooamianicate with the consuls 
or ministers of foreign nations on international questioDB, 
or matters connected with trade. They are Hattamoto ol 
rental varying from 160 to 3,000 koku per annum. 

Kanagawa boonio. — ^There are two JIattamoto, govern- 
ors of this \allage, now risen into importance. The one is 
a man of 6,000 koku, the other of 1,200. 

SeM sho. — In the different provinces of Japan there are 
passes upon the roads, where, by reason of the surrounding 
hills, the road may be easily defended by a small force. 
These are considered the keys of the country, and at each 
place barriers (seki) aro erected and guards appointed. 
These are important from a military point of view. 

Tn the province of Segami there are nix seki or barriers. 
Okubo kanga no kami, Doimio at Odawam, has ohai^e of 
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tfaMn. Theyar»--HAoiia7iipoiitii»TbkaidO| Kelwo]^ 
Tangora sawa, Sengo ka bara, Kawa ttuia, Tanega miurak 
In the ptovinoe ct Towotewd Ihm ate teee gates — 
Imangiri, Ami and Kaaga. 

fn ITowiteiifcl ttawft fmirt wi lMMW<gwfaMJH>iMirfTn*^| Goflhizia, 

OwD wataii and aDotiwr» OoBiiiy Yoko-ngawa, Koori, Ka- 
wta mala) Samiiga liana, Ow9 nasa, Dai-ito, Kaii jigu, 
Ifinami maki, Tokora. 

Iq llftBmgo proyince are five barriers — Itchi foori, Hatchi 
dzaki, Seki ngawa, Mooshi kawa, Yama ngootchi. 

In *he province of Sinano six — Kiu oochi ji, Nami ai, 01m 
kawa, Ono ngawa, Fkushima, Ni engawa. 

In the province of Simoea four — Seki yado, Matsudo^ 
Fiisa kawa, Nakatta. 

In the pro\4nce of Musaahi four — Kobo toki, £o iwa| 
Itchi kawa, Kana matchi. 

In the province of Owomi three — Yama naka, Yana 
ngassay, and another. 

At these barriers no woman is allowed to pass without a 
passport from the governor of Yedo. No Daimio is allowed 
to bring cannon or muskets past a barrier without permis- 
sion. Guards are stationed at each, to examine every young 
person as to their sex. This is done in order to keep the 
wives and families of Daimios at Yedo. 

In Sinano province there are large forests, the property 
of government, on the Kisso hills, under charge of a Hatta- 
moto. 

Koondai (Kiun tai) is an officer who has the superintend- 
ence of all the Shiogoon's land in the different provinces in 
which it lies. One officer has generally the lands in two or 
more provinces under his care. 

Dai kwan are smaller and lower offices, with duties sinii- 
lar to and under the Koondai. They look after the ground 
and crops on the ground belonging to government. They 
calculate the amount payable by rice-fields. To ascertain 
this they frequently cut a tsubo (six feet square) dry, and 
thrash it, and calculate the juroduct of the whale field tiiere- 
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from. They reoeiye the rente, make leasee, and act as £ao- 
toxB on goTenunent lands. Thace are tfairty-eefYen Dai kwan. 

The Officers of tiie Mint.— The mint in Yedo u in Drio 
ngaitoho. It k under the sapermteodenoe of thetreacRuy 
goYemor. There k the Einaa, or the departmaiit wheie gold 
.isoomed; and the ginsa, the mmt f or ailyeir ooisB. DepoeitB 
of silyer and gold are foimd in seyefal partB of Japan, but 
the meet of the gold used by goyenanent oomea from the 
island of Sado; tiie silyer is farooght from Ifcoo no gin sa 
in Tajima, and from Iwami fwoyinoe. In some of the teni- 
tories of Daimios these are large quantities extracted, as in 
the lands of Satsoma and Sendai. The latter has the right 
of ooining money, but the coin seems to oironlate only within 
his own territory, ffilyer and gold, as bii]lion» are mndh 
cheaper relatiyely to ooin than in almost any other ooontry : 
this arises probably from l^t peocdiarity in tiie laws and 
customs of Japan— the Tokusayay, preyionaly mentioned — 
which preyents the natiyee ludng either metal as omamentB, 
or in any useful way. A good deal of gold must be used in 
the manufacture and ornamentation at the laoquer-ware, 
which is sometimes profusely covered with gold; but, except 
for this purpose, there is little or none used, as the ladies do 
not wear jewelry of any kind— ndther earrings, nor rings, 
nor brooches. No plate is used at their dinners. Owing to 
this, no one can put the precious metals, if they have any in 
their possession, to an}- use, and the owner, in order to real- 
ize their value, must take them to the only market, which is 
government. The government thus has the power of declar- 
in.u: what value it will put upon these precious metals, and 
pays accordingly for silver bullion thirty per cent below the 
value which is afterward put upon the coin. 

Lastly, among the establishments kept up by the Shio- 
goon is the Nishi raaro, literally the west round, the oldest 
part of the shiro of Yedo. It was built by Owota do Kwang, 
as mentioned before. The castle is surrounded by a broad 
moat filled with water. On the inner side a fine steep bank 
of grass slopes up from the water's edge to such a height as 
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entirety to oohqmI the inteaor. The wate k iMrought fronift 
odDflideiable distaiiioe — ^from the TaaiA ngawa Eiyer— being 
lediaaoaBalkiiomaBTMnaiigam josoi ThuwaBmade 
l^lyajlliiskai the aecxttd after lyejaa, and km^^ 
of the Owometeld and Eanjo offioe. The Hiahi maio is in- 
tended for the oeeopaiiop oi tiie ehM or dbfldien ol the 
ShiogoaD, or for hk father if he haw ahdioatad. Itisiliflie- 
f ore frequently emptyy and in that ease offioen haTo oiiaige 
of the buildings who are known as Niafai maro nnenL 

Within the cireoit of the oaetle groimda are the renidenoee 
of the QoeanHoh the three prinees* Stotebaahi, Tayaea, and 
Sayxnidm* 



CHAPTSB X 

THB IMIMiO 0LA88 

In the offidal list of Daimios published at Tedo the pedi- 
gree of each is given; the family name and de.scetit; the 
period when the title commenced; the sons and daughters, 
with the names of their wivoa and hubbauds; where his 
residence in Yedo is situated, and likewise his houses in 

Miako, Osaka and Fusimi; the date of his accession to the 
title; who his wife is; his ooats of anns^ of which each 

Daimio has two or more; the presents he is to make to the 

Shiogoon both daring the year when he resides in Yedo and 
during that when he resides at his provincial residence ; the 
presents the Shiogoon makes to him on his coming to Yedoj 
how his cummmiiciitions are to be carried on with the Shio- 
goon and Gorochiu ; the shape and color of the leather cov- 
ering of his official spears carried before him, as the spear- 
points are always carried covered with leather; the uniform 
or livery of his retainers; the title of his eldest son; the 
names and titles of his large retainers, or Byshing; the mat- 
tojay or solid ensign carried in his train, the flag he car- 
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lies on bk ships, and the laige mark upon hb saHs; fhe 
amoimt of his territorial inoome; the pioyinoes in whidi 
his property lies; the distance of his residenoe from Yedo; 
the room in the palaoe of the Shiogoon to which he goes; the 
temple in which he is buried. 

In the official list the Daimios are dassed hgr ^mffl^ 
(Ei^), from many of which families tiieie ave cadets or 
offiahoots. 

At the head of the Daimios stand tiie San Kay, ''three 
families," Owarri, Eii, and llito. lyeyas in his laws calls 
the two first from their cities, Nagoya and Wakayama. 
There are four provinces from which two Daimios at one 
time are not permitted to take a titie—lf oota, Uikawa, Hu- 
sashi and Etrigo. No Daimio ia allowed to tidce his title 
of Kami from any of the three proyinces, Kadsusa, Hitatsi, 
or Kowotsuki— tLcy are reseryed for the imperial family. 

Of these Daimios, three are generally known as greater 
Kokushn; viz., l, Kanga; 2, 8atBuna; and, 3, Sendai. 
Foorteen are called lesser Kokushn: 4, Hoeokawa; 5, Eu- 
loda; 6, Aki; 7» Nagato Mowori; 8, HIsBen Nabeshima; 9, 
Inaba Ikeda; 10, Bizen Ikeda; 11, Isse no Tsa, Towodo; 
1$, Awa, Hatohiska; 18, Tosa Tamano ootcbi; 14, Sataki; 
Iff, Arimaxn Tsikugo; 16, Nambu ; 17, Ooyay Soongi. Four 
are new Eokoshu: 18, Etsizen; 19, Tsuyama; 30, Idzumo; 
21, Aidsn. 

This list comprehends all those who are supposed to be 
capable of taking an active share in the government of Yedo, 
or in ruling their own districts in the interest of the present 
dynasty of Shiogoons.* "When from any cause, such as age 
or infirmity, a Daimio is incapacitated from attend in p: to his 
duties at Yedo, or when ho becomes tired of the trammels of 
State to which he is subjected, he may abdicate, and hand 
over the dignities or the more irksome part of the duties 



* The dynasty having been recently set aside, the country 
18 in a transition state, and the position of these Daimios in 
the future remains to be worked out. 
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cf offioe io hk BOO. If lie be Boqieotod ol iniriguiiiir agamst 
the powe» of the Statoi lie may be dlq^laeecU and the title 
tekwi item him end ghnen to aone veloliTei or mj one te 
whom the Sfaio^oon may bo ptoaaed to give fL It aeema but 
lanly lliat ave taken against the pennn of a 

Daimioi fnrttiar than ocdaEuig bun into aoeat in bia own 
honaei wbksb bia aaooeMMr is often too |^ to carry into 
effect. In the ease of a Daimio being aoonaed or oonvioted 
of any great exima, be may offer to Bhave bis bead and 
beoome a Bnddhfat priest, and so avoid any farther oonne- 
qoenoes* The difBonl^ of seizing a man of rank in bis own 
territory has probably led to these compromisee. Therefore 
the government tries to act through the interest of the re- 
tainers to obtain submission to its decrees. And it is only 
when a man is powerful enough and wealthy enough (with 
personal ability to boot, as in the case of Choshiu in 1866) to 
carry on war, that it becomes necesvsary to take up arms, and 
then nothing short of civil war cfm be tho result. 

As a consequence of this state of things, there is a large 
number of persons in Japan who have been Daimios, but who 
are iu a position, real or nominal, of retirement from the 
world and its cares. These are the fathers or brothers or rel- 
atives of those who now hold the title, and who have probably 
been put in to fill the position on account of their tender age. 
Many no doubt thus retire of their own free will; but the 
disturbances consequent upon Ee Kamong no kami*s vigor- 
ous action in 1857 forced others to give up the title and 
place in order to save them for their faymily. Oihm bavei 
for the same oV)ject, committed suicide. 

Daimios who have thus retired into private life are called 
Inkio (Chin., "Yin ku") — i.e., retired into privacy. He ia 
thenceforth known generally by the name of his castle or 
province, with the word for "late'' or "£oaneK]j»" saJkino* 
prefixed to the highest title which he bore. 

In 1863 thefe were 104 of these Inkio Daimioe, whose 
names axe giTsn at the end of the pssratfe* and of whom tha 
fioUowing are most praniasBt: 
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1. Owarri, aaki no Cbimiagooiig.— ThdB Is 13m Daimio 
wbo -was degraded bj the regent. 

8. Mlmnnaka, said no Chiiija— Hub Is the thir^-ftnirai 
obild of the eloTenth Shiogoon, and known aa Eakoda 

8. Akaeh], aaki no Sboabo^ k abo a son of ihe Shiogoon, 
and waa adopted by Matadaira ffioba no tajn. 

4. Ooajima» aaki no Shodio. BQa son is also on the xe- 
tizedlist 

5. Etsizen, saki no Ohlujo Shoongakn. ^He was degraded 
by ihe regent, but was restored, and afterward became re- 
gent or Sosai. 

A Buddhist name is at times adopted when he does not 
wish to continue to bear a title. 

When ho lias shaved his head and becomes a priest, he 
is called Niudu; i.e., entered the path of Buddha. 

Keng, Sei, Ang, and Eeng are Buddhist titles taken by 
those who have retired from the world. 

The Hattamoto — Hterally, "the root or foundation of the 
flag or army." — This rank was formerly called Shiomio, 
**smaU names," in contradistinction to Daimio, "great 
names." The Hattamoto ar« officers of the Sliiogoon's 
government, who in rank aii<l emohmients come next to 
the Daimios. Hattamoto are eligible to fill all the offices 
in the different departments of the Yedo government under 
the Gorochiu (to wliich Daimios alone are appointed). When 
it is wished to put a Hattamoto into the Cabinet, he is tirst 
given by the Shiogoon tt^rritory equivalent to 10,000 koku 
per annum. A Hattamoto maybe described as an officer 
of the government in the possession of land valued from 500 
to 0,0!)!) koku. Officers with less than 600 koku are below 
Hattamoto, and known as Go keimin; and beneath them 
are Ko jiu nin. Lower still are the account-keepers; Oto 
torimi, bird- keepers ; Okatchi, spies and men about the 
kitchen ; and Yoriki and Do sin. Hattamoto are generally 
of the fifth rank, or Shodaibu, and never of the fourth. Some 
Hattamoto have titles from the Emperor, others have titles 
of proyinoes, as Daimks haTe* but those wlio bare any titisa 
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axeasmall mmori^of ihdwhole nomber. Some Hattamoto 
tece&ve iifleB for one generation only^ known as Ifcfai dai 
Toriai. The ckuw Is divided into kvge and amall—tiie foiv 
mer having horn 8,000 to under 10,000 koka of land; tiie 
kttar from 600 to 8,000. Thej are divided into— 

1. Kotai Hattamoto, or those who goto Tedo on altemaie 
yean. 

3. Yorial 

8. Ogo bang. — ^These live in or have charge of a oastle, 
each as Kota^ Soonpu, eto. 

4. Shingo bang. — These aet as guards to the Shiogoon 
in Yedo. 

6. O niwa bang. — These are keepers of the gurdeus, and 
are generally spies, and consequently avoided by other officei*s. 

Some of the principal families of Hattamoto are the 
following: 

Soonga numa, with 7,000 koku, at Shinshiro, in Mikawa 
province. An old family, proud of the family name. 

Matzdaira Hissamatz is a relative of Matzdaira Oki uo 
kami, related to the Shiogoon's family, and uses the Awoee 
or crest of the Shiogoon, with 6,000 kokuj lives at Izassa in 
Bhimosa. 

Takanoya Matzdaira is the lineal descendant of the Nitta 
family, with 4,500 koku; lives at Nisliinp^ori in Mikawa. 

Ikoma Tokutaro was, in the time of Taikosama, a power- 
ful Daimio, is now a Hattamoto with 8,000 koku, living at 
Yajima in Dewa. 

Yamano Mondo no sko, also a descendant of the Nitta 
family; was, in the time of Ashikanga, powerful, with 6,700 
koku ; resides at Mura oka in Tajima, is considered a good 
family, and, as related to the Shiogoon, has special privileges. 

Hirano.— His ancestor, H. Gonpe, was a noted warrior 
in Taikosama's time. The family is much respected, has 
6,000 koku, and lives at Sawara mote in Yamato. 

Xinoshta.— Calls himself of the line of Taikosama, nWi 
5,000 kokiL His castle is Tateishi in Boongo. 

Tamasaki.— Fonnerly a powerful family, now with 6,000 
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koku, resides at Kariwoo in Bitsjin; is dflKwndnd from tha 
third brother of Hatckimaug tare. 

Mongami, liiieally descended from Ashikanga, is looked 
upon as a Kokushiu; residoB at Owomoii in Owomi, witha 
revenue of 5,000 koku. 

KowotBuki, at Kowotsuld in Owomi, with 4,700 kokn^ 
is the lineal male descendant of the Ooda Genji line. 

Besides these Hattamoto, there are Kotai Yoriai, who 
are landed proprietors of very old families, but wlio am m 
Tozama» and take no part in affairs, such afr— 

Nasso, a very old family in Shimotsuki. 

Mikawa shiu, the line of lyeyas's family. 

Kakajima Ifkyfa vaa f oond in the 3Ciqn» disfciiet in 

There arc^ besides these, Hattamoto, styled Hiia Yoria^ 
y/ntia. zevennes fiain below 10,000 kokn downwazd, ndi at— 
IGnagawa, with 9,000 koln. 

Seigo, and others. 

Xcndo nobori no ska, with 5,400 koku, wbo is looked 
upon as first Hattamoto, not by rank, but because he re- 
fused to take the rank ot Daimio from ](]rajab when oflforad 

to him. 

Koosai, FoonajoshL— These two aieTsry wealthy. They 
weie loEnie!r|y eogaged in trade with tbe Portuguese in the 
rfxteenth oeiitny.— And many otheia, with inoomes grad- 
ually deoreasing to 600 koku per annnm* 

Hattamoto officers have generally been employed on in- 
terriews with foreign embasudon, or as embassadofi to 
foreign oourts on the oondhxsion of treaties. 

Those who negotiated the teeaty with Lord ISgin in 1868 
wopo ICdsono Tsikogo no kami, a low Hattamoto. He 
was afterward diigraoed, but in 180S was appointed gor- 
eenor of Hahodadi, and kxfed upon as a shrewd, wily man. 
^Kagal Genba no kami was also a low Hattamoto. He 
WM also disgraced in the changes whidb followed, but in 
September, 1868, was appointed Sa kio, or street governor 
ef Miako.— Inooyay Sinano no kami was the minister for 
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naval affaire— was of low origin, the eon of a Qokennin. He 
negotiated the trealy with Mr. Harris, United States Minis- 
ter. He was in 1898 made a governor for foreign affairs. — 
Hon Oribay no kami was considered an npright man and 
just in his dealings. After the part he took in signing the 
treaty, he got into difflcnlties with Ando and Eoosay in tiie 
Qoroohin, and oomndtted smoide.— Iwase Higo no kami, 
a low Hattamoto^ a veiy conning man, since dead. — ^Isiida 
Hansabmo was an obsooze GK>kennin. 

The Dutch treaty was signed by Nagai Gknba no kami; 
Okabay Snmga no kami, a low Hattamoto; and Iwase Higo 
no kami. 

l%e Povtagoese treaty was signed in 1860 MisoncH 
gootohi Sannki no kami, a high Hattamoto— he was ap- 
pointed in 1869 general in command of the castle of Osaka; 
Sakkai M. no kami, a Hattamoto with 8,000 kokn— he is 
now governor of the exchequer in Yedo; and Matodaira 
Djirobe— had office in 1869 in the castle Eofa. 

The embassadors who visited Europe were of the rank 
of Hattamoto: Take no ootchi, Simotski no kami, and oth- 
e«B. The embassies were accompanied by agents from the 
more powerful Daimics, sndi as Satsmna, OhoeMu, and 
othefs, who reported thieir observatkms to their own mas- 
lera. 

The Kokay, or Eowokay, as has been before stated, is a 
class which is looked upon as intermediate in rank between 
Daimios and Koongays. They are not permitted to take 
part in the affairs of goyemment. They are the representa- 
tives of old families, and receive pay from government. The 
class is divided into Kimo iri kokay and Omotte Kokay. 

Among the former are Hatake yama. His ancestor was 
a partisan of Yoritomo; his tomb is at Kamakura. — Toki, 
a general of Ashikanga's time. — Yura, a powerful family 
in the time of xishikanga. — Otta, the lineal descendant of 
Nobu nang-a. — Rokaku; in the time of Yoritomo known as 
Sassaki. — Arima, related to Arinia, the Roman Catholic— 
Imagawa, formerly lord of Suiunga, and builder of Soonpu 
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castle; defeated by lyeyas. — ^Takada, of the family ol T* 
Singeng, who fought against lytejyaa. And otbors. 

Of the Omotte Kokay — ^There are Owotomo, of the f am- 
Hjof Owotomo Boongo no kami, the great palrai flf tlia 
Jesuits in the sixteenth centozy. At one time a yery pow- 
erful family, poflaeBBUig the greater portkm of the island of 
Kinaiay before the power of Satsonta loee to a height. The 
fortuneB of the family fell with those ol the Jeemta; and to 
the league f Qnned agaiiiBt these foraigiiets, tha mnfiscatina 
of tiw QxtonsiTe ps u t yer^y of Owotomo was the aftmnhis to 
enevgy and the reward of ▼iotory. — Oc^ay sungi was T«y 
powerful in the ppovinoe of Etsingo, and the family for kuig 
held tiie office of Kwanrel at Eamaknza. The direct de- 
Boandant of the Nitta line was Jera mate manjiro. He waa 
naturally a proud man, and refused to come to Yedo wfaea 
lyeyaa invited him, and, in conseqiience, he lost his posi- 
t&on; but the other Dalmiosi who traoe their origin to the 
same source— the Nitte lamity^-eupport him in a positwa 
eyual to themselyes. 

The class of officers next below the Hattamoto is the 
Gkkennin. The highest income they receive from goyeaH 
ment is less than 500 koku per annum. 

Beneath the Qolcainin, officexe come under the general 
classification of Yakmiins or officials— literally, "bosineBS 
men.** This name is applied to the lower offioets employed 
by the Shiogoon — such as Kumi gashira, Shirabbe yi^u, 
Jo ynku, and Shtabang. There are no Yakunins in Miako; 
there the Emporor's sub-officials are called Kwannin. 

Every Yakunin is Bupi>osed to swear that he will do what- 
ever, right or wrong, lie is ordered to do by his government. 

It is not permitted to GokeDnin, or to officials of lower 
rank, to ride in Yedo or upon «he highroads; they must walk. 

Such being the details of the officers under the Shiogoon, 
the government is so well regulated as to have worked with 
comparative smoothness for 250 years. The safeguards and 
checks which were devised by lyeyas have been in operation 
np to recent times. The setting apart of three families from 
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the memhen of wldoh the Siuogoon mig^t be chosen, giyieB 
a powerful siipport to the reigiung feamiy. The deeignatioii 
of four funiHeB, from out of which a regent might be ap- 
pointed, and the further naming of thirteen families from 
oat of which the Oabinet was adyised to be formed, out of 
the broader basis of 185 Fndai or working Daimio^ who 
were generally oomparatiTely poor, gave to all the Idgher 
dasses a consistencj of interest in the ezistmg state of things. 
Power over the person of the individnal, and over his perw 
sonal power of mischief, in regard to the more powerful 
princes, was sought to be obtained hj the detention of the 
wives and families in Yedo, and by visiting the sins of an 
intrigning prince, not npon his fieanily or retamers, bat npon 
himself alone. It would appear that when the Bhiogoon Is 
of age, and of sufficient capacity, he will appoint his own 
ministers out of the different families named by lyeyas to 
this end. It is to the interest of the State as well as of the 
Kokushiu that they should continue unnioleyted in the pos- 
session of their extensive territories and jurisdiction; and 
intrigues are prevented as far as possible by no one being 
allowed to visit another within his territories. While the 
power which the government held over the persons and 
property of these powerful princes, by having the wives 
and families as hostages at Yedo, was promoted by the 
wish for their welfare on the part of the husbands or par- 
ents, it was kept in force by the strange custom of these 
powerful lords coming up to the court at Yedo every alter- 
nate year, or, in some cases, every six months. Perhaps 
this was aided by the dullness of their country quarters com- 
pared with the gayety of the capital. If the Shiogoon be 
a minor, or incapable of holding the reins of power, the 
ablest or the least scrupulous of those who have any claim 
to the situation becomes regent, and he rules the empire for 
the time being. A regency, however, has not been fre- 
quently necessary during the rule of the present family, 
but the appointment has never been held by one man for 
more than three years, and the tenure, it is said, has gen- 
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wnUj been terminated by awttnmnatioiL The tegmA 
moves his politioal foee, and appoints in their {daoe men 
bolding ^ own fiewB. He oanies himself as a ruler over 
men who are liie aoperioes in wealth and faak—- the Ko- 
knshin. These men ace etiU obliged to repair to Yedo^ 
wtee ibej fiiid» m place of an aeknowledged soperior, a 
banghty inferior, to whom tbey must piqr court. This m 
one weak point of the evstem, and that upon which it thieai* 
ened to break iqk Tblaloimgtlielaafecdiapterof theldaloij 
of the empire. 

The above k a ekelbh of the court of the Shiogoaa, witti 
wfaiob one most be aoqaamted beCoie tiie past faistprjr or the 
onmnt «v«nAi m the empire oan be tiioroii|^b|jr vadentood. 



CHAFT8B ZI 
m unrfOBT ow thb BicpzBa covtonnp 

Tn Urtosy of Japan* doling tiia two andftbalfeeoM^ 
•Her the dealli of lyejyaa, prope nti » oon ti n n ime narwrti w of 
tranqmUhyand peace when oontrasted with theetonnytinMa 
wluohpreoededlbaifcera. TheknrBwhkhlyeyaasiadB^aiid 
liie ateps wbklt be took» ie8m Id have broo^ aboiii fhe end 
wbkh be bad in Tiew; namely, eBtabfiafaing bia own haaoHf 
m dB faeto rakra of Hhe empire, and placing them upon n 
aeat wldob ehoold be too etrong for any rind to overtbrow. 

The peace wbSob waa so happily granted to tbe empire 
waa so perfeol and of snob dnralion tbal in Ibe year 1806 a 
great national festival was held, when the nobles and people 
oongratolated the Bn^peror upon what was an onpreeedented 
laol in tbe luatory of Japan, and indeed it mi^ be aaid of 
any nation, an unbroken peace of nearly two bondred years. 

Tbe only sdbjeol of discord left bebiad him by lyeyaa at 
bis deatib was tbe qoeatton of the treaiment of the foreigner 
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in hk twofold eBsgmcaHsj of Imdar and vamamxj, TIia to- 
aigner as a trader l^yi^jaa wuhed to letam at fak portB, in 
Older that he himself migfat enjoy the henefits of trade^ and 
keep himself aoqnainted with what was going on in tiie worid 
aroond him. The fbragnm as prose^iiBng sdsmnaaea 
hringing profonoions of peace and goodwill, hnt who wamiiil 
to he in lealify preanhevB of fledition and otganiaan of iebel> 
Hon, were not to be tolefated; and he came to tiie oondnaioii 
that if any real peace was to be obtained for the conntiy, it 
must be at tiie expense of focmer. **PeriBh trade,'* ha 
said, ''that my country may hare the gp^ter bleesing of 
peace." With the view of carrying oat his plans, another 
edict was, in the year 1616, promulgated against the Roman 
. Catholic religion, about which time the evidence of these 
fathers would lead to tho belief that, "from Tuikosama's 
death, 1698, to the year 1614, tiie fathers of the Society bap- 
tized upward of 104,000; and what is more, in the three first 
years of the persecution, when the very pillars themselvee 
began to shake, they converted 15,000 more. By this time 
the Jesuits had traversed the whole empire, and claimed 
converts, not only in Yedo, but in Oshiu (or Moots) and 
Dewa to the extreme north. The province of Oshiu is sep- 
arated from Dewa by a long chain of high mountains all 
covered with snow, and here it was that the poor exiled 
Christians lived, destitute of all human assistance. One of 
the Jesuits, moved with compassion at their misfortune, took 
a journey into that country, climbing up the hills over hide- 
ous precipices in deep snow. He visited privately the Chris- 
tians that wrought in the mines, and confessed and com- 
municated them. The same he did at the hospital of lepers, 
whicli happened to be at that time full of Christians." This 
was, as we are told, done quietly, and by the assistance of 
converts; but, as heretofore, while some of the different 
orders of the Roman Church were disposed to fca^ qpae^k 
till better times should dawn, and cairy on their ministry* 
tions in secret, as it were^ others were 
a seal without knowledge, and thoa kept up tba wdor of 
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atuai enemiei about the ooart Durixig the year 16!t6 Midsa 
iio and Take naka were sent down to Nagaisaki to examine 
into and report upon the state of the Ohrisiaan religion; and 
the government, knowing that the Oroes was the sjmbol of 
tiie faith, and an object of the hi^^iest rererenoe among the 
Ghriatiana, resolYed to make the question oi such rererenoe 
tiie shibboletih or test of tiie individnal strength of faith. In 
1686 orders were issoed hy goromment tiiat erery one in 
Nagasaki was to assemble each month for the purpose of 
standing upon, with the object of desecrating, a copper "ita," 
or plate, with an engraTsn representation of the Ohiistian 
OEiminal God — ft.e., of onr 8aTionr. This order was strictly 
carried out at Nagasaki, while anoHier saoih plate was (and 
is) kept at Osaka for the purpose of testing snspeoted per- 
sons. This actof desecration is known as ''Yayboomi,*' and 
was carried -oat till the recent condnsian of treaties with ' 
Ohristian iryt' owff t 

This last device of the goremment appears to have been 
■ncoessfnl in separating tiis Obristian ekment fkom the 
heathen; but it tenninated in a way which mm, perhaps, 
not expected by the anthoritieB; namely. In driving the poor 
Ohristiana of Ihe island of Einsia to band togeliier, and ulti- 
mately in desperation to take np anns in iMr own defense^ 
Had the Ohristians resorted to tiiis Mima ratio at first, 
Instead of leaving it as the last cacd they had to play, the 
xesolt of tiie game might have been diflfeient fkom iHiat it 
turned oat to be.- Befasing to perform sadi an act of irrev- 
erence and desecration, they were obliged to fly to tiis hills 
and band together for the common object of protection. The 
numbers increased until they amounted to upward of 40,000 
men. The most prominent leader among them appears to 
have been Massida shiro, fourth son of Jimbe, in Kobemura, 
in Hizen province; and he was assisted by two brothers, 
Oyano Kozayaymon and O. Kenimootz. These are prob- 
ably the two brothers to whom Tavernier, the great E;ist 
ern traveler, alludes in an appendix to his work, wlion he 
mentions, on tlie authority of one Father Burr, who seems 
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to have been in Japan at the time, that ''none were more 
lealoas or faithful to the ChristianB than the two lords o£ 
Ximo, Franois and Charles, sons of the lord of Buzen." 

The Roman Catholics who had been reoently forced out 
of the oitj of Kagwnki and the town adjacent gathered 
liieinsehres together nnder the command of Massida^ and 
resolved to make a final stand in the island ol Aauuemtk, 
at that time belonging to Terasawa, formerly governor of 
Nagasaki, and under the charge of his letainer Miako tobe. 
The first move of this Christian army WM to seize the cas* 
tie of Tomioka. This put them in poonoarion of the island, 
after which the army crossed over to occupy the caf'ile 
of Simabara, situated about twenty milsB from Nagewikit 
and meditated an attack upon that town. Themovmenti 
of both partieB seem to haye been slow, as, after a delay of 
twelve months, the government issued orders to the Daimios 
of the island of Kiusin to collect, equip and send forward an 
anny under the oommand of Itaknra Suwoaokami to beaege 
the castle and town of Simabaza. Itaknra, probably aotioip 
npon the advice of his aognrs, the Buddhist priesthood, at- 
tacked the cify upon the first day of the year, and was ^led 
in the attempt, when the command devolved upon MahNUum 
Idsn no kami, wUh Toda san mong and Matedaira GSsi salmia 
After sustaining a siege of two mnnthft, and repelling sevegal 
attacks, the Christians were at last ovofoome and the oasHa 
was taken. The whole of flie peraons foond in the dlgr— 
men, women, and children — were massacred, to the number 
of 81,000. The three leaders weta taken, together wUli m 
woman, beheaded, and the heads pot vp on the gate c£ the 
Dutch foctor'ft house at ffirado. After the afbir was over, 
the native accounts say that "the guns from Nagasaki were 
of great use» therefore he p r es en ted monsiy.'* The factor al 
the time appears to have been named Koekkebekker, and the 
statement that money was prosontod implies in the natiye 
account that it was given to tiie Dutch for the asrisianea 
derived from their cannon, which are said to have fired from 
a ship and a battecy on shoae 436 baOs. A great deal has 
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been made of this against the Dutch, as QEdng their influ- 
ence to eztiipate Christianity from the empire ; but when 
the gons wore demanded faff tibe JapaneMi the Dntoh ftMitor 
was powerless to refuse. 

A few native vessels weie at tins time permitted to trade 
with China, Hainan, Formosa, and Tonquin; and there 
must have been a orasiderable number of Japanese collected 
in Kaoao and its neighborhbod) some probably traders or 
nmaway sailorB, others as refugees on account of religioii, 
or as being educated for the priesthood. Up to a recent 
period the remains of a large bnilding with a garden-wall 
were visible on the Lappa» opposite Macao, which was 
known to the Ofainese as the "Tut pome lao," or Japanese 
hall, now better known as tiie "Fan kwei lao^*' or hall of 
the outer devils. 

According to native history, in tlie year IMO some of tiie 
^Vashiu mong" (one of the names by which the Roman 
Oatiidic sect was known in Japan) came to Kagosima in 
Satsoma. Orders were given to the inhabitants not to speak 
to and not to listen to these foreigners. Two officers, Slan- 
gatsume from Miako and Baba sabnro from Nagasaki, were 
ordered to investigate and communicate the result. They 
found that ''there were in one shipseventy-tiiree men of this 
sect; of tiibnumber sixty were beheaded, and tiie remainder 
were sent to tiie kilands.'* This is the way in which native 
authors put the arrival and treatment of four Portuguese 
gentlemen who were sent as embassadors to Japan from 
Macao in order to endeavor if possible by a last stroke to 
reopen the trade wliich had been lost. The four gentle- 
men, with their siiite and the crews of the vessels to the 
number of sixty men, were beheaded, at Nagasaki, while 
the remaining thirteen were sent back to Macao to inform 
the authorities there of the treatment they had received. 
In the Cathedral of Macao may be seen a painting of the 
execution of these embassadors. 

Deeply regretting the loss of the trade of Japan, and 
wni^Vimg daunted by the fate oi these envoys, Eling John, 
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upon ascending the throne of Portugal after tiie separalte 
of the kingdom from the domlniop of Spain, thought it a 
good opportunity to attempt to reo|ieii negotiations; and 
with this Tietw Don Gkmsalo de SeqtMgna was dapatohiad 
with two vessels and nnmeiaiiB pmenta t» pave the way. 
He was, though mm fortunate^ not more Buoceeeful than 
those anvoiTB sent from Kaoaow "Bj the aoooinito ol natiYe 
hiatoriaiM, **two blaok ahipa oame to the idand cl Iwoga 
aiiiia, aoiitii of Satewina, They said they wwe all Kaahang 
men, and that there was not one Bomaa OathoBo [prieetf ] 
among them. The captain Hnd» 'Ify ooantiy's king is now 
changed. I have a diepaieh tem the new king, and I with 
it to be Inwaided as soon as oiMmnieat to Yedow* ** Inoo-^ 
yay and Yamagaki wwe sent from Yedo to make inqninesb 
They demanded that the powder and gone ehoold fixat of all 
he givea va^ and then they would hear what the envoys had 
to say. llie oaptain leplied, ^Tcading is a matter fHudi 
fKwiftCTfip all oowntrifw If Japan does not dioose totvads 
with us, that is her affair, but the gons and powder eanaot 
he given np»* Thereupon aU the Daindos in the idand of 
Eiusiu were ordered to hold themselree in leedinees with 
men and boats. The name of tLe euToy was Koni ea aru," 
etc., in which an attempt was made to write his name in 
Japanese sounds. He said he was a relative of the King of 
Portugal. Answer was sent down from Yedo to the effect 
that these ships had committed a eeriouH offense, but that 
they should be dealt leniently with, and were to be ordered 
to leave the bhore.s and not to return. After staying in all 
forty-three days, tlu* two vessels departed. They had two 
captains and 400 men. The one was lf>fi feet long by 42 
broad ; the otiier was 144 feet long by 36 broad. Each ves- 
sel had 20 large guns. After this visit orders were given to 
the Kiusiu Daimios to have always in readiness a force of 
65,000 men and 997 guard-boats for the protection of the 
coasts. In the year 1666 another edict wns issued against 
the Roman Catholics, so that it would apptiur that some 
sparks of the faith were still lingering here and there^ 
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which the goTemment feaied might at a momfiat bo 
fanned into flame. 

In the year 1709, Abbe Sidotti, an Italian priest of good 
family, determined to devote himself to the canse^ and to 
make another attempt to regain Japan to the Church of 
Borne. With diffioolly he fomid a captain of a Tessel trad- 
ing at Manila, who agreed to put him ashore on some point 
of the coast, and there to leave him to his own lesooxoes. 
When off the coast of Satsuma a boat was lowered, and the 
abbe, with a few small coins in his pocket, was put on shore. 
The boat xetm:iied, and the ship sailed away. After a long 
interval, a report reached the Dutch factory, timnii^ Chi- 
nese, that the abbe had been taJcen and immured between 
two walls, and allowed to perish of hunger. But this has 
lately been disproved by the discovery of a full account of 
hit; arrest and esamination, and detention about Yedo until 
his death, which does not appear to have taken place for 
many years. This was the last effort made by the Church 
of Rome to regain the footing she had lost. 

Hidetada, the son and successor of lyeyas, would seem 
not to have possessed the talents or firmness of his father, 
but he had the advantage of his father's advice and assist- 
ance during the greater part of his rule. Wb son, lyaymitz, 
when he was capable of ruling, and had come'to the office 
of Shiogoon, found that the spirit of the Daimioe had been 
softened by the long peace. The yoke of the Tokongawa 
femily did not gall their necks, and they preferred peace 
and ease in the assured possossfon of their estates, to the 
risk and violence of wars and constant disturbance in the 
empire. lyaymitz on more than one occasion visited the Em- 
peror in Miako with great pomp, but a real or suspected 
attempt to afisassinate him seems to have put a stop to these 
visits. 

The year ICS-i is given as the date at which the custom 
of the Daiinios visiting Yedo on alternate years eommcnced. 
The Dainiios coming to Yedo and returning from it are 
spoken of a& San kin and Kotai. The custom seems to have 
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been long in nse in ICiako, but in a more temporaiy way, 
and simply as being a duty of each lord to visit and pay his 
respects at the imperial court once a year when they offered 
presents. This visit was by lyevas transferred to liis court 
at Ycdo and Soonpii; but it appears to have falLni into des- 
uetude and irregularity during the Ufe of ITidetada. But 
lyaj'mitz, who was an able, proud, and precise ruler, found 
that his father had not been much respected by the Daimios, 
who still retained the recollection of the wars and prowess 
of lyeyas; but in course of time these men were succeeded 
by their sons, who were of a more effeminate spirit, and had 
no such associations. lyaymitz, taking advantage of this 
change, incited all the Daimios to visit him in Yedo, when 
he proposed rules for their visiting and residing at his court, 
to which they all agreed, swearing fealty, and signing the 
deed each with his own blood drawn from above the nail of 
the fmger. A hall had been built on the Goteng yama, a 
rising-ground near Yedo, in which the Shiogoon was to meet 
the Daimios on their arrival; but under lyaymitz the custom 
was discontinued and the ground made public. 

During the same year, the "Court of Deliberation," the 
Hio jo sho, was established in Yedo, with the view at the 
outset of investigating charges brought against DaimioB. 
The Mayassu hakx>^ or box for complaints, now standing 
in front of the Hio jo sho^ was not placed there till the year 
1721. 

One Shiogoon after another snoceeded to the throne, not 
always without suspicion of unfair means being used to 
hasten the oonolosion of the reign. It is generally believed 
tiiat Tsnna yoehi was killed by his wife when he was on the 
eye of proclaiming the son of Yanangi sawa, one of his min- 
isters, his sncoeesor. The heir was IjBj nobnko^ tiie son of 
the eldest son of lyaymits, the father, when a yonng man, 
having been sent to the castle of Kofoo under arrest on ac- 
count of irregularity of condnct. In the year 1716, on the 
death of the Infant Shiogoon, lyay tBoongn, a diiBculty oo- 
enned as to the socoession, when Yoehi mono, who was of 
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the royal house of En Bhin, was sekcted hy Hm "KtlkuAna, 
on ihe rBCommendatian ol }£ejee kamong no kami, thea 
Begeni Having abdioaM in 1745, he died in 1751, sndk 
npiiied as one of the abksl and wisest of the Shiogoons cf 
the dynasty. The next Shiogoon was Ijaj hige; and dni^ 
ing the rule of his soooessor, Jytty hani» abont 1765, aeoaft- 
mon footHsoldiery Tanuma, me to be ohief nunisler, a pon* 
tun and power which he used not only to gratify his own 
evil propensitiesy bat to dinwiminnte the same 
over tiie empire. Prerenting all oommnmeations wittk the 
Shiogoon, he did what was ri^^ in his own eyes; forbade 
aU persons to study; changed tiie laws; and devoted Mmaelt 





m 







plaoed at the head of the Cabinet. A ccmspiracy formed 
against him failed, and the principal conspirators were be- 
headed; but he was at length put down by Matzdaira Etsjiu 
no kami, who published at this time the "Tenka hatto, mikka 
hatto," or three days* proclamation over the empire. 

The Japanese are proud of and delight in the t)eautiful 
Brouery of their country; and every one wliu lias opportu- 
nity, including nearly all the inhabitants, male and female, 
makes a walking tour at some period ot his life over the 
country, visiting the more remarkable temples, which are 
generally placed in favorable sites amid woods, and sur- 
roimded by fine forest-trees, the immediate precincts being 
kept with the most scrupulous care and nicety of gardening. 
Nowhere are the temples more magnificent or the scenery 
finer than about Miako ; and it had been for long the custom 
for the Emperor to go out and visit some one of the temples 
in the neighborhood of Miako, and offer worship. In the 
year 1722 a day was set apart in spring, and again in 
autumn, on which the whole court should annually go out 
on a sort of gigantic picnic — the Emperor drawn in a car 
by oxen, and accompanied by all the Koongays — when *hey 
visit some of the temples most renowned for their sanctity 
or for the beauty of the grounds. This procession is called 
Hiyuki or Gk>kowo. There are two gardens adjoiniiig the 
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palace in Miako, Sh(>on{2:akuji and Kataura, which are said 
to be most exquisitely laid out and kept in beautiful order. 
The gardeners who have the charge of these gardens belong 
to a class or sect known as Gayra, a people who hve apart 
by themselves in a few villages in the neighborhood of the 
capital. They are said to have kept themselves apart in 
customs and religion for many generations. In religion, 
they say there is but one God, and that all men below the 
Emperor are equal. They, as Quakers with us, will not use 
terms of respect to other men, such as "kudasare," or call 
men by titles, as "sama," similar to "esquire'*; saying that 
they only adhere to old customs in so doing. They are 
themselves respected as being of old and pure descent, and 
their children are often selected by Koongays for adoption. 
Thoy pnncipally follow the oocupatlon of gardeners, or that 
of breeders of horses. 

In the year 1630, the Portuguese and Spaniards having 
been expelled, and the Dutch factory alone left at Hirado, 
the commissioner was ordered to remove his people and 
offices to the small factory on Desima, **the Outer Island,'' 
at the head of the inlet of Nagwmlri, and trade was prohib- 
ited at all other {daoes m Japan, and to any other nation, 
with the exoeptum of the Chinese. 

In connection with the Dutch and their position on Iheee 
seas, the pirate commonly known as Ooxinga is worthy of 
notice. Koku seng ya, aa he is known in Japanese history, 
was the son of a Ohinese, Ching tsing lung (Tayshi rio in 
Japaneee), by a Japanese woman. The father was for many 
years, aa pirate and admiral, the tenor of the Chinese seas. 
His son succeeded him in his former capacity, and rednoed 
the coasts of China to such a state of tenor and devasta- 
tion, that an order was given, as a desperate remedy, that 
«very person shonld remove into the interior to a distance of 
twelve miles from the shore, leaving the cities to decay and 
the fields to waste, to, 1647 Coxinga went over to Japan, 
and offered his services to, or asked the assistance of, the 
government in an attack he meditated npon China; bat his 
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applioaiioii was xefaaed. He ataaa to lum agaia applied to 
the goYezmneiit in 1658, when lie tonied lua attentkn to ibe 
ialaxid of Fonnosa. A large number of JapaaoBo oonTeitB 
had fled to this iahuid, and the Dntoh had hnilt one or two 
farts with the view of {voteoting a trade whidi th«(f hoped 
might grow up with Ohina. In 1663 Goziiiga attaoked and 
oaptored the fort Zelandia, patting to death nearly all the 
Dutch soldieis, miaaioBaries, and their wireB and fe^iiM, 
Only a few men and some of the young women were not 
killed. A ooiious but melancholy sigh is wafted oyer fron 
tills lon^-f orgotten remnant of Dutch Ghiistianily and dvili* 
lation in a letter which was faroughi to Ji^oan aJbont the year 
1711 by the captain of an Bqglish yoodoI who had tooched at 
Fdanosa on his way out; and as tiie letter o(»nee throned a 
Japanese channel, there is no reason to doubt its anthentio- 
ity. The captain, in answer to interrogations, says, ''There 
is no war in Tonay [Formosa] now, and we have no trade 
there. The Dutch head man asked me to give the following 
letter to the Dutch commissionere in Nagiisaki: 'Please ask 
Japan to help ub; we are now shut up as in a prison, and 
every day we weep. The names of the Dutch in Tonay are 
[here the names are given in Japanese]. I hear that this 
English vessel is going hence to Japan; therefore we take 
the opportunity of sending this letter to you. The Tonay 
country was seized many years ago ; but we are still alive, 
but we are in a most miserable state. Please help us to 
return to our countiy. We pray you to speak to the Kogee 
[Kubosama]. 

* Signed by the head man Yohang Hoorohooro^ and 

two othera. 

** *Thero are ten women and '^overal children here.* " 
Nicolas VHrhurgli seems to have been the name of the 
officer in command of the fort at the time of its capture in 
1662, and the signature, as written by a Japanese, closely 
corresponds to the pronunciation of the name, and Yohang 
may have been his son John. From the tenor of the letter 
it seems hardly possible to doubt but that these were some 
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of the survivors of the Dutch captured in 1662, aud if so, it 
is curious to have such a fact coming to Hght through Japa- 
nese informants, and melancholy to think of such a tedious 
captivity lightened up after fifty years by the hope of once 
more revisiting their home, and being redeemed from their 
never-ending misery. 

The name of this English ship is not given, but native 
. history tells us that the captain brought with him an exact 
copy of the treaty or letter signed by lyeyas, traced upon 
paper, and expressed a wish to conoimunicate with the Shio- 
goon at Yedo. A Dutch interpreter was sent to see if there 
were any Portuguese on board. The guns and muskets 
were taken ashore. There wore eighty-four of a crow on 
board. The captain's name was Sayemon Terohoo (Simon 
Drew?). The Bhip was 114 feet long by %1 broad. Then 
follows a list of articles on board — ammunition, which was 
taken charge of by the Japanese: Gunpowder, 35 tubs; balls, 
660; leaden bullets, 2 tubs; iron bullets, 1 tub; small stone 
bullets, 8 tubs; matohlocks, 47} flint muskets, 23; apean, 
d4; swoidB, 339. 

There were on board, as presents for the Shiogoon, "one 
fine English musket, double-barreled, 3 feet 3 inches in 
length; four muskets with very intricate and finely-made 
lockBy besideB eight others which cannot be used, but are 
Tsry well made; and four molds for making balls.'* 

The cargo oonsisted of ootion, woolen and ootton cloth, 
fazB, tegrant wood, ohints, soented water, qoiclsilTer, look* 
ing glasses, tin, silk, Grape, etc. The captain was interrogated 
as to his rdigion, as to the Portngoese, and as to a change 
he had made in the national flag wldch he sailed mider, 
which he explained 1^ saying lhat he was told ^ JApeanBae 
did not like the cross. 

The Dutch had carried on their tiade at the island o£ 
Hirado, where an eztensiTe land-looked bay is pointed out 
as the harbor. They were <»dered in 1639 to leaTe that 
port, and in fatnre to resort to Nagasaki, where a small 
Island, which was afterward ccmneoted by a bridge with tiie 
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town, was sppoinM Aem as a fiaee of raritooe and lor 

oooiqoMd li^ foreignen till 1854L 

Serenl attemptB wm made bj otiier aatwiiBi at long 
intervalBy to reopen a trade wiiii tiie eoontiy; bat it wbb 
tiionght by ihe Datoib to be their mteiest to ofipoae any 
suoii oooB^etiitiioii, and the Jafiaiiefie tiiemaelvea dzeadedy 
with good cause, any lenewal <rf tiie former state of tiunge. 

The tiaitkinal amuJs during the period wfaioh clapaed be- 
tween tiie em of lyeyaa and the reopening of tiie ootmtry 
advert to a number of oooiirremoee of temporary and local 
importance only. The comparatlTely trivial nature of these 
tends to bring out into relief the continued quiet and rest 
which the country has enjoyed under the form of govern- 
ment established by lyeyas, and after all complications aris- 
ing from dealings with other natious were forcibly put an 
end to by the expulsion of foreigners. 

The Daimio Fkushima Massanori was banished in 1619 
to the island of Hatchi jo for a series of cruelties practiced 
upon his family, his servants, and his people, which show 
that he was deranged; and his extensive territoriee, occupy* 
ing three provinces, were confiscated. 

In 1621 the Emperor married the daughter of the Shio- 
goon. 

The temple of To yay zan was built in Yedo for the occu- 
pation of the hi[^!i-priest, who is alluded to in the laws of 
lyeyas as being appointed to fill that position a.s a near rela- 
tive of the Emperor, and one whom the Rhiogoon may place 
on the throne in case of rebels siding with the Emperor in 
opposition to the Shiogoon. He is the most illustrious per- 
sonage in Tedo. The grounds are very beaiitifaly and 
formerly belonged to the family of Todo. 

In tiia year 1631, about the month of NoTember, it is 
euriomi to obeerve that the annals take notice of a pKOdig- 
ions number of ironstones having failen from heaven, show- 
ing that the meteoric orbit has been oroseing that of the 
earth aa viaibly two hundred years ago aa it doea m>w. 
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This oe cm w m oe probably look plaoe dazmg the daj, m al 
olher tinMB ilioie mekma m» spokMi d m filling stan. 
The aquediiot by whbsh wtAer is led from the Taman* 

gawa to Yedo, and thence discharged into the castle and 
town by wooden pipes, was constructed in 1663. Proposals 
have betm made at different times to substitute iron pipes, 
but the wooden ones still remcun — a cause of constant ex- 
pense to the government. 

The burning of the palace at Miako, or of that at Yedo, 
is one of the most common occurrences in these annals. 
Titsingh gives a vivid description of a conflagration which 
occurred in 1788 in Miako, during which the attendants of 
the Emperor killed more than a thousand persons before he 
oould be carried out of danger. 

The government in Japan reserves the privilege of sell- 
ing weights and scales guaranteed by mark and certified as 
correct. The weights as now used were settled in 1662. 

In 1066 a new edict was issued against the Roman Cath- 
olic religion; and in 1668 an order was promulgated pro- 
hibiting any new Buddhist temples being erected. In all 
probability the Buddhist priesthood had been exalted by 
their victory over the Boman priesthood, and had again 
acquired so much power as to be once more threatening to 
disturb the equilibrium of the state. The seal of individuals 
had perhaps been again endowing new and enriching old 
eataUishments, actuated by feelings with which the state 
powers did not wiah to [Sympathize. Only four years before 
this ediot» the enoimous copper idol of Buddha at Miako had 
been malted down and coined into copper ''oash," and a 
wooden figure was flofastituted. If it be true, as la asserted, 
that it was three or four tunes the size of the figoie of Bai 
booda, near Eamakora (at proaont eziating in oopper, and 
upward of fcrty-fiTe feet in bdghi), it must have been d 
ootundaEable falne in ooin. 

This edict against the eveotiaii cf neiwtempleB k still in 
lom in Japan, and while it is aided by a gfofwing want of 
Baal in the hearts of the people wx^ a contempt for ibe 
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pfriesifaood, h may be farokan fimmgh by the pennMon 
given to repair, or lestofe, or milarge any temple already 
existing, however small it may be; and as a temple or 
shrine is standing upon nearly every knoll or eminence in 
Japan, there can be no diflSculty, were the funds forthcom- 
ing, of raising such edifices aa were raised of old by the zeal 
of fervent worshipers. 

The Buddhist priesthood iu 1720, by a great religious 
festival all over the empire, commemorated the eleventh 
centenary of the establishment of Buddhism. 

The Japanese claim the discovery and settlement of the 
Bonin or Monin Islands in the year 1683. The name means 
*'no men," or uninhabited. Attempts were made to colo- 
nize the islands, but they seem to have failed; and some 
English and Americans, with Sandwich Islanders, male and 
female, succeeded them. But in 1862 the Japanese govern- 
ment fitted out a vessel and carried away all these adven- 
turers, bringing them to Yokohama, and it seems to find 
the islands a convenient distance to which they can send 
vessels to train officers and iiieu. 

A work was commenced in 1786 which was expected to 
have proved of great advantage to Yedo. This was the cut- 
ting of a canal, and thereby joining several already existing 
channels, by which a through communication would have 
been opened up between Yedo, or the Bay of Yedo, and the 
Pacific Ocean on the east coast. The part of the province 
of Simoea between Yedo and the east coast is very low land, 
and it is generally believed that at one time the sea cut off 
the three provinoes of Simosa, Kadsusa, and Awa, which 
tlien constituted a aepuate island; and that the detritus 
brought dowm, after a course of nearly two himdred miles, 
by the largest river in Japan, the Tonay, has Med up with 
alluvium the sea channel, leaving now only the passage for 
the fresh water of the river. In the course of the filling up^ 
howsw, a lazge lake was lefti the Ben bang noma* JLboiit' 
twenty mileB above Tedo^ the Tonay, coming down as one 
tiver from the Tonay district^ divides into two. The one 
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braiu^ reoeiTing affliwintB from HHatei and the northflm 
pcovinoee, raoB due cast as the Bando taro^ or "oldesk son 
of Bimdo»" and enten the sea between C&ioshi and Itaku on 
the east eoast. The other Inaiiehy mmung south, enteis the 
aea io the east of the oity of Yeda The Okawa, or Great 
Biver, nms parallel witii the Tonay, and pasaes tiuough 
Tedo spanned hf fire bridges. Between tiie Okawa and 
Tonay, and running parallel to^ and oommnnioating by 
canals with both, is the I^akagawa or Middle Biver. By 
these cross canal communications the passage may be made 
from Yedo to the Pacific on the east, or to the northern 
provinces by running up to Seki Yado, where the bifurca- 
tion takes place. It was proposed to deepen the hike, and 
cut through a passage from it into the Bay of Yedo. — Tho 
lower part of Yedo is so low that it is liable to be over- 
flowed should the Tonay rise above its baiiks. To avert this 
danger, a large and important embankment, the Gongen do, 
hafi been made at Koori hashL Should this give way, the 
whole of the lower parts of Tedo would be submerged, as 
happened, it is said, in 1844. 

The town of Sakura first started the project, and com- 
menced a canal, but did not finish the work. The Shiogoon, 
seeing the advantages of the proposed cut, ordered the Dai- 
mios to cut the remainder of this canal (of about fourteen 
miles in length), each cutting as bis shriro about 360 feet. 
The work, which was inuuediately oommenced, was in six 
months half completed, when orders were given to cease 
working at it. In 1843 the work was reconamenoed by 
ovdeiB of government, but when it was within three thou- 
sand yards of being finished it was again stopped, and it 
eontinues in that poBiti«m to this day. 

The river and oaaal oommnnioatioiis in Japan aie moi-e 
ramified than tlie monntainouB nature of the country would 
lead one to e(Kpeot. it ia aaid that Tedo might, by short 
oanalB» be init into water relations with Mito on the eaat 
eoast and Hegsla on the north, as boats oan go up the Tonay 
toSfaimidn^wiliiineii^ nuke of the navigable part of the 
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Negate iraten; while Ifiako might be joined hy water to 
Tsnnmga on the ooriii and Owani on the aonth. By pri- 
Tate enterprise, in the year 188d, the Yodo ngawa between 
Hiako and Osaka was deepened and improved by the re- 
moval of Bome xoob. It is said that the Katsnia gawa» or 
Hora kawa, now a large affluent <tf the Yodo gawa, formerly 
xan to the north through the province of Wakasa; but a pri- 
vate individual, Yodo yo, cut a channel by which this river 
now flows southward into the Osaka River. His family is 
permitted to levy tolls upon the new channel. 

The occurrence of fearful convulsions of nature is one of 
the most i*emarkable circumstances in these annals; and it 
may be presumed that only the most severe are noticed. 
But recent observations go to show that almost every day 
there is an observable motion of the earth at Yokohama 
from subterranean causes. The native accounts of these, 
with drawings, give an appalling idea of the suddenness 
and the severity of earthquakes. In the year 1707 a very 
severe earthquake shook the whole of the southern part of 
the island of Nippon, and simultaneously from the side of 
the mountain Fusiyaina [Fusi — literally "not two," or none 
such] issued an eruption of volcanic matter. This eruption 
continued for fifteen days ; and at Yedo, a distance of sev- 
enty miles, dust fell to the depth of two feet. Fusiyama 
had not given any appearance of volcanic action for centu- 
ries. The projection on the smooth outline of the hill on 
the northwestern side marks the place where this action took 
place, and is known as Ho yay zan. At the same time the 
volcano Assama yama, in Sinano, broke out into violent ac- 
tion, by which the two adjacent provinces were laid under 
lava or dust. The same mountain broke out again in 17h:\, 
and of the destruotioii done at that time Titsingh gives a 
fearful aoooimt. He gives details of an earthquake which 
oooorred in 1793 at Simabaia, during whioh a large por- 
tkni of the mountain was awaUowed iip; and the boil* 
ing solphnrous spring of Onsen, memorable during the 
perseontionB of the 0hri8tiaii8» wece dzied up. The fear of 
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ihe JahalHtaaiB was quUskened hy feooUectioiL of the 
6ni|iftioii of .AgBBniB jtaoBL^ m Smaiio, only ten yean belonu 
The fahfttitontii with their hotasee, wwe engulfed m iha 
openinga of the OMrth; they were oanied sway by boiling 
water issaing from the hfll; they were killed falling 
stones and enormous rocks; they were surronnded and 
burned by streams of fiery lava; they were drowned by 
the six^ppage of rivers. Some were found suspended from 
trees, some on their knees, some on their heads in mud, tiie 
streets strewed with dead bodies. The falling houses imme- 
diately took fire, and the unfortunate inmates were burned, 
or were confined prisoners. The outline of the coast was 
completely altered, and the country converted into a desert. 
A number of vessels were sunk at their anchors, and those 
which tried to get away could hardly do so from dead bodiea 
and floating wood. Fifty-three thousand are known to have 
perished in this earthquake in a oomparatively thinly pop- 
ulated district. 

In 1828 a tremendous earthquake and volcanic eruption 
took place in the province of Etsingo, during which, at Na- 
datchi, a large mountain was engulfed and disappeared. 
This province seema to be entirely undermined by fire. The 
volcano Taka yama is called the entrance to hell. Oil 
springs from the ground. Combustible gas issues in such 
quantity as to be used for cooking and hghting, by simply 
inserting pipes in the ground. Phosphorescent appearances 
are seen in many parts. Soda is found in the province in 
laige quantitiiea. Here many flint arrow and spear heads 
have been founds exaotly similar in shape to those loiind in 
Europe. 

The frequency of these earthquakes is a reason for nearly 
all tbe habitations of man being built of wood; and by long 
eiperifiiioe builders have arriTed at oeartain modes of bcdld- 
ing, oy which the great danger of a house coming down 
upon the inmales is in maoj cases obviated. Thoj 86em to 
depend upon the roof for weight ; and the piles upon whiflk 
tills bsftTj roof rests are not fixed fizmlj into the groond. 
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bat some of them aie fixed ali^tiy into a square framewwk 
of wood, laid on stcme^ wlifle tike otiim stand simply each 
upon the sozfaoe of a large, round, bard, watetr-roUed stone^ 
which has been firmlj imbedded in broken-down sandstone. 
By this means the snap of a sadden shock is avoided, and 
some slight motion is allowed. Whatever be the principle 
upon which these houses are erected, it is wonderful io see 
buildings, whicn soem to be put up in a shape the most ready 
to topplo over upon the Icfist motion, withstand the sliocks of 
earthquakes for ages. There are pagodas in ijiaiiy part« of 
the country of seven and even nine stories higii. At Kania- 
kura is a temple with a narrow circular neck, above which 
the eaves of a square roof project to about ten feet on every 
side, resembling the projection of a Chinaman's hat. If it 
could withstand the wind, it could never be expected to resist 
an earthquake ; and yet it is said to be two hundred years 
old, and seems as sound as when it was built. 

The cannals do not disdain to mention the visits of the 
Emperor to witness theatrical exhibitions, or proceedings of 
the Shiogoon in quest of sport. 

The Japanese appear to be very partial to the theater, 
and there seems in the nation an innate aptitude for such 
representation. But while the government regulates this, 
as it does every other branch of the amusements as well as 
the education of the people, actors as a class are looked npfm 
as the lowest in the scale of society. The female parts are 
generally taken by boys. 

Some companies go about the country composed entirely 
of boys or young children, none of whom are apparently 
upward of ten or twelve years of ag^. The people enjoy 
tnese very much, and will take their meals and sit all day 
watching the different acts, applauding Tigoronsty at what- 
ever they appreciate in acting, or what may amnae tim in 
the play. Nothing seems to excite their feelings and evoke 
their api^use more than a well-acted suicide by stabbing the 
abdomen. Dnzing the evenings many minor plaoes of amuse- 
ment are open, soch as jugglers, marionettes, and teUen of 
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stories. Wrestling by professionals is another sp^taole 
which alwa3^s draws a v^ery large concourso of spectators, 
generally male ; but women are on occasions to be seen view- 
ing the maneuvers of the contest with the greatest interest. 
These spectacles have been well, though perhaps over, de- 
scribed by Commodore Perry. Besides those fuU-gro^vn 
wrestlers, companies go about, having under tuition boys of 
from eight to twelve years of age, who wrestle with all the 
pomp and circumstance of their full-grown compeers. The 
same laws reirnlate the game under the formal umpire. A 
successful wrestler is hailed with loud applause; and under 
the influence of the excitement of the moment, money is fre- 
quently thrown to the conqueror, or for want of it men will 
throw their coats or napkins, which they afterward redeem. 

The long peace subsequent to the time of lyeyas, though 
unbroken by any national disturbance, was not wholly free 
from local events, which might, had they been fanned, have 
broken out in serious trouble. In 1837, Osaka and the neigh- 
borhood were disturbed by a rising which was instigated by 
an officer, Oshiwo, who, by the distribution of money and by 
|Jaoards» excited the people of the dty against the author- 
ftiee. Darmg tiie riot, whioh may be said to have lasted 
only one day, nearly all the principal shops in Osaka wete 
pillaged and burned. The ringleader escaped, hat was after- 
ward discovered, though he blew the bouse up in which be 
was hiding before he could be amsted. Notwithstanding 
that the government exercises such SorveillaQOe over the 
people^ and that one fourth of the commmiity seem to be 
spies upon the remainder, risings of the people do occasion* 
ally take place. These note are especially frequent in the 
provinces of Oomi, Sinano, and Kahi. In the latter, during 
1838, a rebellion broke out which threatened to be somewhat 
more formidable than usoaL Several YngL officers and many 
men on both sides were killed. In truth, in the {srovince oi 
Kahi (or EoeKnu) the people are great poUtioians andunndy, 
and at the same time under some sort of v^unteer organisa- 
tion. Ofl^oers are in general somewhat afraid of an appoint- 
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ment to the provinoe, as the fazmen are wealihj, and koep 
ihfiir servantB wdl supplied with, anna, wbUk ibey toadi 
tiieia how to naa. A strong f ovoe k always IbBpt at Hatob 
Ojiytwenty-fiyeinilflBlrom Yolmhamft on the load to Koahia, 
as » proteotion to Yedo. 

In the year 1701 aa ooeoffenoe took plaoe whloh temi- 
nated in a tragedy, and has ever sinoe been one of the na- 
tional tales of levenge, whkh, though it was oonfined to » 
lew individnals, has oonf ened on them immortality, and tha 
admiration of their ooontrymen as heroes. Aiwano, aPaimio 
from Ako, in the province of Haiima, while within tiM pre- 
oinots of the 8hiogoon*s palace, was insulted hiy a Kohay of 
iSbB name of Eira, when a quarrel and souffle took plaoe^ 
during which. Assano drew his sword. This was looked 
upon as such a Heinous offense that he was ordered to kill 
himself, when the government confiscated his property, re* 
ducing his family and retainers to poverty. The retainers 
(known as Geeshi), exasperated by this severity, banded 
together for revenge, and forty-seven proceeded to the house 
of Kira, when a fight commenced, which was carried on 
during the whole ui^lit till the morning, hy which time they 
were able to penetrate to his apartment and kill him. The 
"«vhole forty-seven then proceeded in a regular and method- 
ical manner to commit suicide. They are all buried at the 
temple of Sengakuji^ near the temple first occupied by the 
British Legation. 

In 1672 the powerful Lord of Sendai was put to death by 
his own servants. He also is memorable in Japanese story, 
but more on account of his baseness and cruelty, which he 
showed by a trait of character often chosen as a subject by 
native artists. Being a man given np to debauchery and 
the gratification of his passions, he became enamore<l of 
Takawo, the most beautiful courtesan of Tedo at the time. 
He wished her to accompany him to his castle in the north, 
but she refused. She had an aversion to him, but the oStsK 
of her weight in gold probably prevailed with her, or wiill 
those in whose posieasion she was, to give oonsent. Sb took 
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bflr with bim, and <m the way to his castle, upon addng her 
ft she was not happy, aha veplied tiiafc she was not, when In 
a rage he drew his sword and oat off her head. 

The oooasLons upon which European Tessels oommnni- 
cated with Japan during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
oenturies seem to have been few, and at long intervals. 
About 1637, Lord Waddell, with some ships, called in at 
Nagasaki, but was not allowed to communicate witli the 
Butch. 

In 1673, 1768, 1791, 1793, 1796 and 1803, notices occur in 
the native annals of the visits of foreign vessels. 

In 1808, the "Phaeton" frigate, under Captain Pellew, 
paid a visit to Nagasaki during the time when Holland was 
at war with England. According to native accounts, the 
captain wished to carry off the Dutch commissioner. For 
that purpose he lauded his men (in a boat made of leather?), 
who displayed the usual playful habits of English, sailors in 
a foreign town, "striking everybody, and breaking every- 
thing they could." The Prince of Hizen was not on the 
spot; the governor of Nagasaki was quite unprepared; the 
Princess lieutenant proposed to bum the frigate by means of 
fire-boats, but the frigate sailed before any steps could be 
taken. The governor of the town, the Prince of Hizen, his 
lieutenant and the guards, are all said, by native accounts, 
to have conunitted suicide. 

In 1813, during the time when Holland was absorbed by 
France, Sir Stamford Raffles sent a vessel from Java with a 
Dutch officer to take the place of the xepreeentatiye of Hol- 
land then at Nagasaki ; but the man in possession was able 
to prevent his opponent landing, and hdd the plaoe till he 
was relieved in 1817. 

In 1829, the *'Qypni8,** a vessel ocmtaining some conTiotB 
who had risen and murdered the crew, touched at Tanega. 
The "Morrison,*' which commnnicated with Japan shortly 
after, heard of some foreigners who had landed on theialaad 
cf Tanega and toroihfy oanied off cattle. 

In 184$, Amerioim Tonnelo oame to Nagasaki to heg per- 
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flilaflkai to irade^ and in 1840 some Bnglkih rtmaXa tonehed 
at XJianga. 

The natiye reooxd <ji events ooDoLodeB by stating thai ht 
1858 treaties were oondnded witb five natkma^ A merioan, 
English, Dutoh, Enasian, and Partugaflse— and that sQver 
boos wefe eichanged for doUan. That in 1859 the Begtnt» 
Be Kamong no kami, was assaasmated; and the following 
year was that year in the cycle in whichy leourxing onoe in 
sixty years, it is permitted to women to ascend Fusiyama. 

The histoiy of the empire is now brought down to a veiy 
important er% when relations with European nations are 
about to be reopened, bnt» in comparison with her past ex- 
perience, at a great disadyantage to Japan, in so far aa sha 
had to meet foee greatly in advanoe of herself in the piae* 
tioal application cf scientific inyestigatioin to like art of war, 
and when she allowed herself farther to be outwitted in the 
diplomac^^of treaty-making. The wars and animositieB d 
European powers had for a kng thus drawn them away 
from the East and concentrated tiieir attention nearer home; 
and the history of their withdrawal from the Elastem Seas is 
that of the struggle amuug ^loiop^au nations for the su- 
premacy of the sea. 

The English retired from Japan as a field of trade about 
the year 16*33. The hatred of Holland to Spain and Portugal 
gave vigor to her efforts, and she drove their ships from the 
East, and remained in possession of the field, such as it was. 
By driving away competitors, however, the Dutch under- 
minefl their own position, and deprived themselYee of sup- 
port, moral as well as physical, and fell gradually into a 
position of contemptible dependence for the retention uC 
a worthless trade. • 

France appears to have made a feeble attempt, at the 
time when Colbert was Minister, to open np a trade with 
Japan, under the advice probably of Francis Garon, who 
had been Dutch commissioner at Nagasaki. In Chardin's 
Travels may be seen a letter addressed to the envoy, giving 
most minute instructions as to his oondiust and treatment 
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of the Japanese. Some of these might even he read witii 
henefit by envoys of the present day. "You shall keep your 

finest clothes, and which you have never wore in Japan, as 
bIuiU likeunso those of your retainers, till you are brought 
to ooiirt, and till the day of your aiidionco. As soon as you 
shall arrive there, you shall cause your retiuuo to provide 
themselves with little leather pumps and slippers. The floors 
of the houses are covered with tapestry in Japan, for which 
reason you must put off your shoes when you. enter them, 
and have some without quarters that you may quit them 
with greater ease." 

The United States of America came late into the field in 
Japan, but it may be said that the national action toward 
Japan has had a wnder cosmopolitan influence than any 
other a.ct since the Declaration of Independence. 

The opening up of China, and the enormous trade which 
followed in opium, silk, and treasure, caused by st^am on 
the one hand and the discovery of gold 'in California on the 
other, together with the rapid ad\ ance in steam itself, all 
combined to force a traffic around Japan, and to place these 
islands on the very highway of commerce. It became every 
day more obvious that from one side or other, either from 
the English on the side of China, from the Russians on the 
north, or from America on the east, some attempt must be 
made before long to insist at least upon some measures of 
civil behavior, if not of genuine hospitality, being shown 
to yessels which required assistance, or which might be 
wrecked upon the coasts of Japan. 

In 1846 an attempt was made by the United States gov- 
ernment to endeavor to break down, if possible, the system 
of exclusion kept up by Japan by the dispatch of two vesseb 
of war, imder Commodore Biddle, with the view of feeling 
the way toward a better acquaintance with the country. 
The remili was not satisfactory, the commodore having been 
grossly and perhaps intentionally insulted. 

Mr. Fillmore, the President of the United States, deter 
■iliied to make another effort to break down the barrier, and 
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io nafcd Booh a dnfiSay as shoald show iliB Japaaew timfe lis 
was to a oertain eitoat in eanMsfci and at the same iims pra- 
Tent any leoorrenoe of sodh oondnct iowafd his outoj. It 
is needloBS to discnsB whether the Dutch or the Bossiaiis had 
any daim to priori^ of action in the matter. Commodore 
Perry has endeaYored to overthrow any suoh olaims; but 
sadh great poHtioal steps are seldom the result of a sudden 
oatbuxst of Tigor^it was gradually approaohed from all 
f sides. It was, as has been said, one of tiie effects of the 
great innorator, steam, with other oonourring oircumstanoesy 
suoh as the opening of China and Califomia, and the oon- 
Tendon of the Paoifio Ooean into a highway of oommeroe. 
Tiie breaking-up by British troops of the sham of the Chinese 
as a mOitaxy nation, no doubt opened the eyes of Westom 
nations. Japcm lay in the way. No nation bad a better 
blaim to ask it to r^az its restriotious upon friendly groundi 
than America. No nation was, perhaps, better suited to 
carry out the diplomatic part of such a proposal, whether the 
character of its officers as individuals, or the generally peace- 
ful professions on the part of the government, be looked at. 
There can, fui'ther, be little doubt but that the United Stiites 
government was exceedingly fortunate or prudent in its 
choice of the m.'in for the work. Tie had some acquaintance 
with Orientals learned in the school <jf China, and he brought 
this to bear practically upon his present work. He says he 
was convinced that, if he receded from any point which he 
had once gained, such would be considered as an advantage 
gained against him — that first-formed impressions among 
such people carry most weight — that with people of forms it 
is ne<'e8sary to out-Herod Herod in assumed personal osten- 
tation and personal consequence — that a diplomatist ought 
with such persons never to recognize any personal superi- 
ority, and ought always to keep aloof from conversation or 
intercourse with inferiors, and yet cultivate as far as poaelble 
a friendly disposition toward the people. 

Commodore Perry left the President's letter on July 8, 
1853, for the conaideration of the Japanese goYemment. He 
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returned in February, 1864, when the Japanese government 
returned for Einswer that they had decided to accede to the 
propositions of the President, and appointed five commis- 
sioners to treat with Perry. The treaty was signed at 
Yokohama, and ratifications were exchanged in Februaiy, 
1855. Although the treaty was signed and the negotiations 
brought to a successful termination, this was not accom- 
plished without difficulty and srai danger, as, according to 
native accounts, a large force was collected on the hills oyer* 
V^ftMi-^g YAkfthft"***^, under the command of different Daimios. 
These foioes occnpaed about fifteen miles of ground between 
Fusisawa and Kawasaki to the number of a million of men 
(but numbers are indefinite in the Bast) . They seem to httva 
Bofferod a good deal from sioknees while lying thete, and 
W6ice afterward the subjects of many jokes and caricatnres. 
It was arranged that if any serious hitch took place, or anj 
appeaiaooe of force was orbited on the part of the Amer- 
icana, a large bell was to soond, and otiier bells were to take 
np the signal, and a general combuied attack was to he 
made. Idm no DaSkang Tolmitaefed to kill Perry with his 
own handy ao deeply does personal feeling enter into national 
questions in Japan; bat this he was ordered not to attempt. 

In 1854, daring ^Qie Crimean war. Sir James Stirling, 
then admiral on the Ohina station, with H.1£.S. **Win- 
oheslsr" and a squadron, anohcred in Nagasaki wiili the 
object of conoloding a trealy with Japan. The last article 
of the treaty was to the effect that **no high olficer coming 
after to Japan should ever have power to alter tiiis treaty." 
For this treaty tiie admiral received the thanks of the nation 
through the House of Commons. It may by some be thought 
a mistake not to have stood upon the old treaty given to 
England by lyeyas in the seventeenth century, which would 
have been considered more binding upon the government and 
upon the empire than a treaty made when the poBition of the 
bhiogoon wan once more being questioned. 

These treaties were a st^p forward, but had this step not 
been followed up they would «ouu have become inoperative. 

14 
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Mr. Townsend Harris was appointed consul for America 
at Simoda, and arrived there in 1856; and being in constant 
intercourse with the Japaueso authorities, he concluded a 
convention by which further advantages were gained by the 
Americans. The Japanese government thought that if the 
further concessions brought no more trouble than what had 
resulted from the little opening already made, they might, 
without much danger, open the sluices a little more ; and in 
1868, Mr. Harris, after much negotiation, arranged the ar- 
ticles of a commercial treaty (based upon the treaties with 
China), which was signed by him and the Japanese commis- 
sioners upon July 29, 1858. After this was settled, Holland, 
Britain, Russia, and France concluded similar treaties. 

The sound of tho tnmipets which had been blown to 
herald the approach of the American squadron to the shores 
of Japan had reached these shores long before the vessels 
themselves. The government was informed throogh the 
Dutch of the coming mission. The American government 
does not seem to have intended anything further than osten- 
tatious display in the number and size of the veesekl sent. 
They did not propose to follow up a refusal to open their 
doors, on the part of the Japanese^- by any warlike opera- 
tions. But the Japanese government does not appear to 
have been aware of Ihis, and at the time they may have felt 
some doubts as to whether their late treatment of foreigners 
did not call for some display of power on the part of Euro- 
pean nations. Cknmnodore Biddle had been grossly insulted 
on board a vessel of war. The crew of one yessel had been 
very unkindly treated, and, according to native repoirtk mote 
than one vessel had recently been wrecked on the coasts of 
Japan, and the crews treated with severity until Hbey died 
out. Until the squadron should arrive, the Japanese could 
take little or no action. But th^ waited with much anziely 
the anival of the expedition. It was compered as a most 
important event, fraught with, much either of good or evil to 
the country— whidi was it to bet 

These is a pamphlet, published in Yedo, which professes 
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to give some account of the doings in Japan at this time, 
and which is interesting as showing the internal state of 
Japan at this most critical time in her history, and the feel- 
ings with which the proposed opening of the country was 
viewed by different political parties. The %nftws of the Em- 
peror are set forth ; the daring acts of the iiegent in support 
of his own position; the intrigues set on foot against him, 
ending in his assassination, and the subsequent train of 
events which followed thereon, and which have led to the 
overthrow of the Shiogoon's position and the restoration of 
the Emperor to the power originally held in the imperial 
hands. The letters may appear to be tedious, but they show 
the working of the government more clearly perhaps than a 
simple description would do. The country was threatened 
with internal disturbance, and there were two parties divided 
upon the point of a snoceBsor to the Sliiogoon, who was 
weakly in mind mod body — ^wom out and epileptic. As 
leader of the one piorty was Sie Kamong no kami, the head 
of the Fudai DaimioB, and having a certain right to be ap- 
pointed Regent in case of necessity. He seems to have be^ 
a derer, bold man, to Western ideas unsarupiilous in the 
means which he attained his ends. At the head of the 
other parfy was BiCto, one of the *'tiiree families," liereditaiy 
vioe-Shiogoon in Yedo, and oonneotad by maniage witii ilie 
ftuniikw of the BSmpetor and the higliesi Eoongaysln Mlafco^ 
and with tbe wealtinast Baimios-^ shrewd, otevee, Bohom- 
ing cdd man. Wbat follows must be considered a meve 
impeif ect fiketeb d what the pamphlet contains. 

The name of the psanphlet is a play upon the name UHo^ 
meaning Watarnlooi^Midia Kara Kori. "Wator-maoldnes 
make^" or ** A machine made at Ifito." The Regent (whose 
name^ Ee, means **a well") wished ta take oat, as wilb a 
buoM, the water in the well and divide it — i.e., to break 
down the power of Ifito. 

The pamphlet eommenoes by stating by way of **Qoar 
tente'' that the Regent sent Ifanabay Simosa no kand to 
Kiako to seize Takatakasa, the highest officer of the empre^ 
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the Kwanbakku and his son Daif u dono, and Awata, a young 
relative of the Emperor, and at the time the head of the 
Buddhists— and that these high officers were all put into 
confinement, and that all this trouble had its origin at Mito. 
The aouroe of the Tokungawa — i.e.y the line of lyeyas, or 
the government by the family of lyeyas — is very dear, but 
this work will show how Mito tried to make it impure. The 
book was published in the spring of 1860. The name of the 
author is Every one drunk.'' 

The anticipated arrival of the United States squadron was 
agitating 1^ rulefs of Japan, and parties were divided as to 
the reoeption which should be given it. There was probably 
some political source of discord besides this, connected more 
or less with iStud office of Shiogoon, which had fallea into the 
hands of an epil^tio imbecile. It would iqppear that in 1854 
letters were sent to all the Daamios and Ometskis» requiring 
them to giye their opinions as to tiie reception whkh should 
be givea to the squadron, and whetiier the Americans should 
be replied by force, or whether a trial should be made of a 
limited intercourse wilti foreigaecs, under the impression tliat 
if it was not found to work salasfactorify the ports might 
agahi be dosed, and Hie country might retani to its old state 
<tf oeoiusion. The answers sent showed Itot tliey were 
divided into a large majority for repelling tiiem, by force 
of arms if necessary, and a small minority who were for 
admitting foreigners to trade. All agreed that it was a 
question of peace or war, but many thought that wbetlier 
it was to be the one or the other, no answer should be sent 
until time was obtained to put the shores and batteries into 
a state of defense. At present, they alleged, the coasts were 
weak and defenseless, and "if Japan does not conquer it will 
be a great disgrace, and the country will be defiled. But, 
high and low, all must be unanimous." In the first place, 
it must be ascertained how many men each Daimio can mus- 
ter, and the strength of each in guns, ammunition, etc. In 
1854, in the tenth month, the Ometskis sent letters to ail the 
Daimioe to obtain information on this head. 
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In 1855, in tho 9th month, the Shiogoon sent a commis- 
sion to Mito, ordenng him to put all the coasts of the country 
into a defensible position. The care of the forts along the 
shore was to be oommitted to Mito. The forts and guns 
were to be ftxainlnnrt. Tbe Shfagoon wiote^"Yoa hare 
bitberto oome ta me ibvae times every month, now I wuii 
jaa to TCport to me evwy Moond dajr wbat k doing." 

From published documents, it appears by Hnb liO^eNr^i 
own letter, 22d day of the 3d month, 1858, in corroboration 
of what is stated in the pamphlet quoted, *Hhat this matter 
was disooflsed before him by the Kwanbakku (Ejoozio done), 
tbe TaikQ» or previous Kwanbakku (Takatskasa),* and the 
Tenao. It aivpean tiuit the old Taiko pleaded as aaeaouia 
that he was onweU, but as the Kikado sent sereral times to 
command his attendance, he was obliged to ootne. At the 
oanferenoe the Taiko expressed an opinion oontnoy to that 
of the others, which had been given in favor of tho oonzae 
advocated by the Shiogoon. The IGkado was very aagiy** 
(with these others), "and it was with difficulty the Kwan- 
bakku succeeded in pacifying him. On tiie 38d a document 
bearing the refusal of the Mikado to the treaty was written 
out. Than three officers went to the residence of Hotta, tiia 
Shiogoan's first Minister of Foreign Affairs and Envoy to 
Miako, to obtain the Mikado's consent to tibe American 
treaty, and informed him of the document hmeunder. The 
messengers sent by (to?) the Mikado were afflicted, and shed 
tears because they did not succeed." 

The Mikado wrote to the Shiogoon: "»8d, Sd mo., 1858.— 
It is difficult for us to grant you the approval you ask" (to 
the treaties) . * * For the honor of the name of the first Mikado 
it is impoasiblo to agree to it. 

**It is our duty to take care to tranquilly the minds of 
our people. 

**The Shiogoon should gather every one's opinion, from 



* Whose retainers and fleerstaiy the Begant bad anMed 
and brought to Yedo* 
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the three great houaeB to the humbleet subject, and give me 
tile result in wxitill^. 

"If it is necessary to . . . conclude these treaties" (t.e., 
if it is impossible to go back from what has been done), 
'^ezoqpitioii must be made of the country in the neighborhood 
of my imperial city, as We have alnadj directed in our letter, 
84th of the 12th month. [The opemng of] Hiogo in Bitsa 
most be exo^ited if possible. 

''The Mikado often oonsidess that be is not sale in his 
palaoe at Uiako^ and he dizeets the Shiogoon to appoint soma 
powerfnl Daimios to pioteot the imperial |)alaoe. 

Yon baye thought it well to open the ports to foreignera, 
bat yon did not think tiiat fbreignera would entan^e yon 
with diffionlties. 

**We would know your opinion in lids respect." 

This was evidently oonsideired a refusal on tliie part of tfae 
Bmperor to accede to the oonclnsion of a treaty. There is 
not much appearance of what is a conunentatoar called 
*'puppetism" in the position <tf the !^nperor wbea he^ stand- 
ing here almost alone in his conncil of bribed and intrigoing 
oflSoers, who were all in the pay of the Regent at Yedo, stiU 
maafolly keeps them all at bay, and, assisled only by his 
faithful old minister the TaikO) whose attendance he is 
obliged to command, refuses to accede to the course of ex- 
pediency pressed upon him by such meanness. He not only 
refuses, but he warns them from his lofty position of the pit 
wliich he foresees they are digging for themselves. The 
Taiko, probably for his conduct and words at this meeting, 
was put by the Regent in confinement in his own house, aud 
was only released after the fall of tins minister. 

Then follows a document, a "Circular from the Shiogoon, 
the 6th month of 1858, by Kooze yamato no kami. 

**The Mikado having been consulted by the Shiogoon's 
government about the making of treaties with foreigners, he 
answered that the condusiQa of that matter would distress 
him very much. 

^'Thereupon the Shiogoon rec^uested all to send their 
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written opinion upon the sobjeot. Only a Aort time was 
required to gather every one's opinion; but, in the mean- 
tune» aame Bamdan and Ammrioan men-of-war came here, 
hringu^ the news tiuit in a short time BngUsh and French 
men-ol-war would anrive here; that these two nations had 
foug^ and won many battles in Ohina; tiiat they would 
oome here in the same warlike spirit, and it would be diffi- 
cult lor us to negotiate with them. The Amerioan embas- 
sador offered to us» that if we would maloe a temporary 
trea^ wilh him, as soon as we should hsTe signed and 
given him that treaty he would act as mediator between 
us and the French and English, and could save us from 
all difficulties. 

"It was impossible for us to comply with this without 
consultation with the Mikado. However, Inoe Sinano no 
kami, fearing the immediate assault (or breaking out of a 
war), the results of which might be the same as in China, 
signed themselves, as men authorized to sign [this ex- 
pression is somewhat suspicious], the American treaty at 
Kanagawa, which treaty was given up to the American 
embassador. 

"Necessity compelled the Japanese to do this. 

**The Mikado, on hearing of this, was much troubled, but 
to reassure him we told him we would fortify our shores." 

Then further follows a document written by several of 
the Kooiigays in Miako: 

"At this time there are great changes taking place in our 
holy country in respect to foreigners. However, it is not for 
us ignorant people to judge, and for that reason we lately 
wrote t^ ice to the Mikado. We hoped that he would con- 
sider the subject. 

**"W"e write to him once more. Since the time of Tensio 
dai jin the country has been to the present time sublime and 
flourishing; but friendship with foreigners will be a stain 
upon it, and an insult to the first Mikado (Zinmu). It will 
be an everlasting shame for the country to be afraid of those 
fni iiifpwni, and for us to bear palientiy their arbitrary and 
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fOQgli mamm; and the tiine will oome wlien dball 
siibBervient to ihmu This is the fault of tiie djmmtf of the 
Sluagooii. Itkieported thfl*tli»81iiqgoon]MHi8eiiito]Gate 

to believe il. HoMa wffl zetan to Yedo nd mqt thai 
KIkado baa conaented to gi^ Uai a aeofel maAantMtm^ 
and bo wiU thiiB fr ^iyy^ tibe otim Daniloa to foBgir IIm 
parly of fbe Shiogoon. The Bbiogoon titna dktinbe peaoe. 
If foreigneiB eoma to our ooontey tfaqr wOl loodfy proelaiBi 
the moloal benefite thai toade wiU pvodnoe^ bnl at home 
th^ will ibink only ot Tile profit; and wbm wa iball ze- 
fuae to oomply with aD tbeir wiriuea, tbegr will timaten va 
with thdr artillery and men-d-war. Tbey inttod to teka 
Japan, and to eSMt thia will reeoit to any kind ol deep 
BciheBde in tibeir negotiatkntti. It is eaniea^f widied tiiat 
flie llikado order tiiat iiia Daindoe fiom Ae ^tiuea leml* 
lies' to the lowest give their vote upoti the anbject." The 
DaimioB gave their vote, and they were generally in favor 
of exclusion of foreign nations, and of adhering to their 
old way. 

In 1857, on the 28th day of the 12th month, Hino came 
to Yedo from Miako, as hearer of a letter from the Emperor 
addressed to the Shiogoon. 

**Your duty is to act as Shic^oon ; and yet you, heing 8e 
i dai Shiogoon [barbarian-quelling commander-in-chief], are 
unahle to perform your duties. Yon ought to know what 
the duties of that office are, and yet our foreign enemiee 
(eeteki) you are nnahle to punish. You have many high 
officers with you, and this matter is one of the utmost im- 
portance; therefore I wish you to come as socn as you 
to Miako. If you are unable to come on account of the busi- 
ness of the empire, then you must dispatch some able and 
experienced officers, that I may hear myself what is doing. 
At the present moment all Daimio, Ijhomio and Shonin (peo- 
ple) are in perplexity. Why is this? It is because the busi- 
nees of the Shiogoon office does not go straight. On this 
aooouni I bave every day great trouble, and tberetoe I 
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have oommonded Eoojio KwanbaUca to aend Hmo, and to 
oommonicate orally with you." 

{Tim letter la sappo ao d by aotae not to liave been written 
by the Bmpem, but to have been a forgery by the Kokn 
shin and blgfaar Baimioe.) 

Mito» in 1856, had been ymty aotiTe and BervioeaUe in 
telling the other Daimios that it was all Tery well to talk 
of fighting, bat that they most first know what means they 
had. He had been apftointed to look after the defenses of 
the empire. It may bo presumed that the more powerful 
of the opposite party were annoyed widi his obteining lliis 
appointment^ and with showing them their weaknesses^ and 
had flabftiffd •«M'««fc him mder the headahio of Be Tr«"w«"<r 
ttokami 

On the S9th day of the l^Hh monOi of 1857, the letter 
was given by Hino to the Shiogoon; and Ihe same night a 

meeting of aXl BaimioB was held in the Siro jo in, a large 
hall in the castle of Tedo. The deliberations were not over 
till two o'clock in the morning of the 30th. 

In 1858, on the 23d day of the 4th month, Ee Kamong no 
kaiiii was appointed Regent (Gotairo). Ho wim a Sho sho 
or major general, and had been brought up while a boy as 
a Buddhist priest. Probably by this time the Shiogoon was 
become quite imbecile, and it became necessary to appoint a 
regent. Ee, being of an age and capacity fit for the situa- 
tion, had the first claim. He seems to have all along taken 
a side oppc«ed to Mito, probably arising out of attempts to 
obtain this office; and as Mito was strenuously opposed to 
the admission of foreigners, Ee took the opposite sidoi and 
declared for the new state of things. 

On the Gth day of the 7th month a communication was 
made to Owarri, the first of the "three families," to the 
effect that "the Shiogoon regrets to have to notice the con- 
duct of Owarri, and that he cannot longer hold friendly 
communication with him. It is the will of the Shiogoon 
that Owarri in future shall confine himself to his house at 
loyama in Yedo^ and abstain from official business, and 
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that he shall not speak to any one. That, further, all hia 
territories shall be confiscatedl, and they are handed over \o 
his reilatiT% Matidautt flo t ro do lnan»" wlio waa then a 
duld. 

To Mito a somewhat similar oommnnicatioii vaa iiiad% 
and oideniig him to oonfine in hia hotf p a at Koma 

(ngome near Oji). 

These oomTnanda, dictated bj the Begeni, mie tettiwifli 
carried mtaaaoBontioiL. The smaller Ometski weze i^qMinted 
to sea that snoli sflatmees im* osnied onl Qua lesoll was 
liiat a groat number of the poorer ntainfln of ftese diiefii 
were thrown on the oo untr jr as '^floating men," or Rotiras, 
with their two swords to gain tiMmselres a H^eliliood. 

To Hongo Tango no kami, member of the Wakatoehi 
yori, a similar letter was moAt and he was depii^ of the 
half of his tetiitory and oonflned to his boose. 

In addition to these^ Uikawa Tosa no kamiwas Ibied 
the half of his toirito r j, and a doctor to Shiogoon, Hoka 
BiH, was tamed out of bos office and aU bis property taken 
from him. Bat bis eon was presented with WO pioola of 
lioe per annom, as ha had diown hhneelf onthasi^of tiw 
Begent. 

(There is no mention in Ihiswork of similar treatment 
being shown to the gn^eat lords, Satsimia, Tosa and Et«dzon.) 

On the 8th day of the 8th month, the name of Harutakti, 
son of Kii dainagODii, was changed to lyay mutchi. This is 
the boy whom the Regent and bis party had put into the 
place of power, the Shiogoon having been dead for some 
time. It was given out that he was imwell, and the Regent 
had been taking means to strengthen his petition against 
Mito. Mito claimed the place for his own son, who had 
been adopted by Stotsbashi, who was the third Bon of the 
ninth Shiogoon. The 3'outh who succeeded was the nearest 
heir, according to European ideas; and Mito's claim had the 
defect, that if adoption carried tlie full consequences which 
he wished it shoidd, it militated against himself. 

The 9th day of the dth month wae 
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nominal dea& of the Sfaiogocm. Be Kamong no kami was 
much witii tike late Shiogoon before Ids death, and gaTe out 
ttiat he had ovdesed fafan to act as Regent during tiie young 
man^B minority, 

Manahay Simoea no kami, one of the Cabinet^ was flont 
by tiie Begent to oany out his ediemeB in Hiako* He le- 
inxned in the 13th month, and a lew days after his return 
abdicated his honors and his territory* 

Hotta, who had acted as envoy from the Begent to IGako, 
was degraded. On the day of the 11th montti, the two 
highest cffioers, Eoo jio dono the KwanbaUm, and Ml jio 
done Nai dai jin, came to Yedo as envoys from the Emperor. 

On the iBt day of the 1^ month the title of *'Se i dai 
Shiogoon" was conferred on Se i she sama lyaymutchi by 
the Emperor, by tlie hands of two chokiishi or envoys. The 
Empress also sent an envoy to the Shiogoon to compliment 
him upon his obtaining the till* , and perhaps also to lay the 
first proposal as to his marrying the Emperor's younger 
sister Kadsumia. 

During the 12th month, Manabay went down to Miakd 
with orders to Ishigaya Inaba no kami, one of the gover- 
nors of Miako, to seize the following persons : Ee kai kitchi, 
the gentleman in charge of Mito's house in Miako, and his 
son ; three gentlemen, retainers in the service of the Kwan- 
bakku Takatskasa dono, and the son of one of them, and a 
teacher of Chinese in Miako; Matzdaira Tanba no kami, a 
Baimio, related by marriage to Satsuma. His territory was 
taken from him and given to a child (Matzdaira Toki no 
skay). This child's followers were, after the Regent's death, 
put in charge of the British Legation at Tozen ji ; also a re 
tainer of this Daimio and his secretary. These were all 
seized by order of the Begent, and sent to Yedo for trial 
before the Jeesha boonyo, the judges in the fiio jo sho. 

In the let month of the loUowing year— f .s. , about March, 
1859 — several of the gentl^nen aboat the court in the aenioe 
of the members of the imperial family and others of Tsry 
high rank wars arrested. Three of these were retsinen of 
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Bnjio dono, of Arimngawa mia, and of Saiwonji dflao 
qnotiTely. Two retaineis of the vaghmw of the Bmpcrar^ 
fhe Bnddhirt bigh-priest and tlM aaaretaEj of the Kwai^ 
bakkn, were ordered to be sent np to Yedo. Within tw 
moutha afte tliii» Mrren faigii Koongays and ter kdiei^ 
wttti leyeiEteen more of tha persona about tha taut%^ y/nm 
all sent to Tedo bx orden of Sa Kanumg no ksmL 

In 1869, on the 2d dfljf, 2d moiKai^ Itakma Bbwo 
kamiy one of tiie Jaeiha boongro (tem^ kcda adiDg as 
judgoB) waa dsgndad. Bia crima waa, that, bdiig jodya 
im loteftiaa la thi m> joaboin Yadoirtiaft iStm»pammam 
iraca btoQi^ bitoa bin, be woidd Bot briogthan 
of aoTthing, aabedidiiotiwilieE^Beail^ andbabadbam 
zaqiiMM aeoretlj by tiie Sbnperor not to gsati^ biok Ak 
the same time Tsnchija, goTemor of Oiaba, waa ^^^'^^4 
and funuivad* He waa an ilbgitunata of MibK 

In Ibeyear 1858, beftna then atioBg a e a— wa baiba« 
taknl^ tba Begent, Mito bad wiitte to 1^ XnpeNr in 
8th month to the following effect: ''Tour wmum ia nol 
large enough, which is the canae of maoh aonow to me. 
permit me to present you with a few bobaags; and if it k 
in your power, please give to the Kwanbakku Koozio dono 
Kome additional land, and all the Koongays and thuBe alM ut 
the court who have titles [I give ?] 20,000 kobangs among 
them ; and as Hirohaflhi is very diligent and able, I presenl 
him with silver.'* 

It may be presumed that with the system of espionage so 
perfected as it is in Japan, the Regent would soon find oai 
that Mito was intriguing at Miako, and probably got a copy 
of this letter before he gave orders to seize the persona above 
named, who were all implicated in these intrigaee ''g*""^ 
him. 

In the year 1858, in the 8th month, the Shiogoon (or the 
Begent more truly) sent three Daimioa aa enYOja to Mito^ 
with a letter to the following effect: 

** Yon, Mito, formerly were anxious to assist Japan in her 
trooblM, and yoor xeaaona for ao doing were very good. Bob 
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the Btiogwm does not i^pmyve of yoor recent oondtiot" 
(Ifilo had wriMeii to tiiA BmperoTy wifli wfaom he was oon- 
aaetod bj maxriasa^ to oomiilam of tiie boj from the Eii 
family having been made Shiogooai, on tiie ground of hie 
being too young for the office, hot in reality to get hie own 
ion mpftiaM. by ti» Smperor to the place.) '^Yoci have 
Bpokm to the Ihnpecor too mueh about the adopted son ct 
KiL Fnither, yon have sent tottafe to the Eoongaye and 
nembem of the impeeial family to gain tiMm over to your 
Tiem; and you, a man of rank, have not eorapled to nee 
Jaw men [Ronine] to carry lettere to Miako, inTeighing 
against the govemment of Tedo. From these acts of yours 
great confusion has arisen. Tlio Emperor has written a let- 
ter to the Shiogoon, and low men have been used as the 
bearers [? to insult the Yedo government]. You have tried 
to aiir up a quarrel between the Emperor and the Kubosama, 
and have excited discord among the Koongays. It is a most 
improper thing for you thus to be acting behind our back, 
and in the dark." (Mito had sent many letters to the Fudai 
DaimioB and Yakonins to gain them over to the side of Stots- 
bashi.) "You must suffer a severe punishment. But as it 
is now the time of Hoji" (t.e., the canonization of the late 
Shiogoon), "we are willing to view your crime with leni- 
ency. Your punishment is, that you bo henceforth impris- 
oned in your room [cheekio]. This letter I intrust to the 
care of your son, to be dehvered to you." 

At the same time a letter was sent to Mito'e son and 
heir, of tenor as follows: 

"Your father has been carry mg on secret intrigues at 
Miako. He has sent many of his servants there upon highly 
important missions. But all his intrigues have been against 
the Shiogoon secretly, and, as it were, behind his back. The 
ways of father and son" {i,e., the son cannot help what hie 
father does) "are different, but I think yoa may follow a 
better way than your father. If you have no bettor way, 
you must Bend guards to keep your father, and prevent 
hia oaRying on theee inti^;iMe. The erime of putting 
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himsell in opposition to the Shiogoon k rery gteai, and 
merits seTore puniahmcnt. But yon side with your fktlier, 
and it is natnial for yon to do so from fifial pbedienoe. Bat 
for this crime your father mnst be removed from his position 
and territory." 

On the 37th day of the 8th month a letter was sent to the 
principal one of the retainers, the Karo, or minister of Hito. 
"Tour master has been engaged in very dangerous schemes 
and intrigaes, of which yon were ignoranl'* (lUto had 
written a letter to say that all the Daimios gaye tfaemselTes 
up to trifling and debanoheiy.) "Yon were Tery fodish if 
yon did not know of this bnsineBS, and yon oo^it on that 
aooomit to he seyerely pimished. But as Hito, your master, 
said tiiat this business in which he was engaged was entirely 
for the good of the empire of Japan, and of the greatest ooa- 
sequence, your punishment shall be mitigated. In future 
you will take care to look into what your master is doing, 
and not cause the goyenunent- of the Shiogoon so much 
. trouble. 

**In future, if you do cause trouble, you shall be severely 
punished." 

It appeared that both parties were trying to gain over the 
Kwanbakku by bribes — the Regent ou the one hand, and 
Mito on the other. This high officer was perplexed which 
to side with, but ho concealed all from the Emperor. 

The Shiogoon commanded a letter to be written to Mito, 
to inform him that government was aware that many men 
had come secretly to Yedo from Mito, and warning him of 
what would be the consequence if any trouble should arise; 
and at the same time eight Daimios were appointed to guard 
the approaches to the city. 

At this time the Regent was maturing his plans, and 
having arrested many of the agents of Mito, brought them 
before the Hio jo sho and judges of Yedo. The personal 
enmity of the two was working for the opening up of the 
country to foreign trade. 

Many persons, some of whom were oonnected with the 
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Ui^keat offieen in Hiako and Tedo, irBre aimted as being 
engaged intfa MHo in imfarigiiea. The head letamer of Mi«» 
was kB|ii in eonfinement^ and was ooBsnianded to kill him- 
seU in prim; * Eekai, the genlleman in chaige of ]iifca*a 
hooae in Ifiafco^ witii Us ihizd son, the head chamhfiriain of 
MitoVi eetahliflhBieaiv the genttman in lha aeryioeof tiialafee 
KwanhaUm^ihe Ofahieae teaoiier»andaladjaboiift tbaeatab- 
Kehment of Konoyaj dooov in Ifiakoy weie bionght hef ore 
the judges in the Bio jio aho Hold no ksmi, and tiie two city 
magirtiatea^ Iddngaja and IkBda.t Of tfaa priBoooea, the 

beheaded. 

On the 8th month, 20th day, the foUowing letter was sent 
to Nakayama Bizen no kami, who was a Hattamoto in the 
service of governmeut, resident at Mito's castle to assist liim 
(oir to watch him). Officers with the same duties reside at 
the castles of the other two Sankay , Owarri and Kii ; 



* The mode of snieide oommon in Japan may he noticed 
here. It is called by the natives literally to "cut the belly.** 

The name ''happy dispatch*' seems to have been a fehcitous 
suggestion of some foreigner. It is said to be done by a cut 
across the abdomen, and sometimes another cut is said to be 
made iu the form of a cross. But any one who knows any- 
thing of the aul^eot wiU l^ink this nearlr aa impossibility, 
from the extreme difficult of maldne the two otiber outs 
necessary to make a cross. This wonM be a very butcher- 
ing and trying job, and would bring on only a lingering 
death. So far as can be judged from the way it is per- 
formed in theaters, the knife, a short well-sharpened instru- 
ment, is inserted into the abdomen, and then drawn across 
. the backbone, so as to sever the great blood-vessels, the aorta 
and ascending vein, which are there of snob a size as to allow 
of death from their division in a few seconds. There seems 
to be no dra^ving across the abdomen. What is called swal- 
lowing gold leaf in China is in reality inhaling it when rubbed 
to a sort of flaky powder. It seems to choke the air-vessels, 
and so prodnce suffocation. 

t Afterward assassinated bv his serrant, an emissarT of 
Hito, who had got into the omoe aa otek, and kept Juto 
infomed of aU thai tnaispiiad. 
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**Tour hoQae is a Yety honorable one, and yoa axe a nan 
of talent and ezperienoe. Yon oaght to attend miMPe oor- 
leotlj to do yoor daiy. Now yon have been neglectiBg 
your du^, while Ifito the elder has been hitrigiiing i^t Miako 
agauiet me. Ton are ignorant of what is going on, aad 
show jonraelf to be Tery indolent. This is a harsh mode of 
speaking, but you are still very yonng. Ton aie hereby 
ordered to oonaider yourself under arrest, and remain a 
prisoner in your own room." 

Toki, a oolonel of the Hoosehold Guards, was degraded 
&om his rank, and his territory confisoated. 

To the Sakuji boonyo, Iwase^ and to the Flzst Lord of 
the Admiral^, Nangai, it was ordered that their sslaries 
were to be stopped from that date. 

The same punishment was inflicted upon Kawadsi, tiie 
keeper of tiie West Castle. To the Eoeho, his eldest grand- 
son, it was written: 

"Your grandfather has been guilty of opposing the gOY- 
emment, and has been degraded and deprived of his terri- 
tory, and ordered to oonfine himself to his room. Therefore 
it is our will that you take possession of his territory, and 
also of his office." 

It seems to have been the Regent's jX)Koy always to put 
in children in place of those men whom lie displaced. 

The other keeper of the West Castle waa degraded, and 
deprived both of his territory and office. 

To Tayki no skay, commander of the vanguard of the 
army, son of Oodo, it was written: *' Having examined into 
the offense of your father, I have degraded him; but you 
are his adopted son, and therefore I give to you his territory 
and house." 

, Of other high officorn some were beheaded, while others 
were ordered not to enter a town (Chu tsni ho) ; others were 
imprisoned in their own houses (Oshi kome), or in prison; 
others were put in irons; others confined to one room for life 
(ay chikio) ; others were banished to small islands. 

All the above, who were themselves persons of some rank. 
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and ootmected with the higliort in the emfm, were bfooght 
to the Hk> jo sho, in Yedo, and leoeiTsd their lentenees from 
the temple lords fDtiing tiim. 

To Hongo Tango no kami, at that time in the Lower 
Oabnety the Shiogoon wiole: 

^'Yonr oonduot leoentty has heen very improper. The 
Bhiogoon has heard of ttiia, and yon deserre to he sererelj 
paniahed; hut I will he lenient, and only depriTe yon at 
1^,000 koScn oi revenue, and degrade yoo.** (He had heen 
Blade m Daindo, with 10,000 lookn of revenue, by the previ- 
mm Sh&)goon.) To his eon the Shiogoon wrote as above, but 
added: "I will now take the ground I took from your father, 
reducing him from a Daimio to a Hattamoto. Your father 
must stay in his house, and retire from public life, and give 
over his lands and rank to you.*' 

To Ishikawa Tosa no kami a similar letter was written, 
depriving him of his honors and territory, which were given 
to his son. 

The head of the Treasury, Baesaki Sinano no kami, was 
degraded. 

lyo no ske, a gentleman in the service of Mito, was trans- 
ported to Hatchi jio. His son, being only three years of age^ 
is to be kept till he is fifteen, and then transported also. 

Two boys, aged four and two years, sons of Mito's cham- 
berlain, are to be expelled from towns when they arrive sA 
fifteen years of age. 

The Regent, after thus disposing of his enemies, pro- 
ceeded, in the name of the Shiogoon, to reward his 
friends. 

He wrote to Matzdaira Idzumi no kami, then the head 
of the Cabinet: "I approve of what you have done, and in 
testimony I give yon twenty-five obangs. [An obang is a 
large gidd ooin worth about thirty-five dollars.] You have 
been very diligent in a most difficult and important business. 
I am very mneh satisfied, and will obange your territotj; 
and as that you now possess is very poor, I will give yoii 
batter.'' (He also sent him a swocd.) 
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To tiie temple lord, Matedaira Hold no kami, ware givan 
a iaddla and cox dreasee. 

To the Owo meiaki Kowoi^;ai ware giTea savaa obanga 
and four dr o ao o B. 

To the street govamor of Yedo^ Ikeda, were gxren aetm 
obangB and five dieaseB. 

To the fleoond street goTanior, Ishi ngaya, ten obanga 
and five dresses. 

To the treasurer, ftve ol>angs and three dresses. 

These men bad acted aa the judges in the Hio jo sho, and 
had awazded the punishmentB to the aoonsed. Itakura was 
degraded beoaose he would not act as the tool of the Hegent 
m axeoating his yangeance. 

In a letter to these officars tiie Shiogoon ezpresses satia- 
faction with the diligence shown hy them, and on that ao- 
coiint rewards them, at the same time re ward i ng smallar 
officers who haYe been similarly engaged, but wi&oat epeei- 
fying tiiem by name. 

To Manabay, who had been formerly Prime Minister, 
and lately much engaged in ferreting out these intrigues 
for the Regent, the Shiogoon wrote: *'You are now not very 
strong, and it will bo perhaps better that you retire from the 
weight of pubHc duty. " 

The Regent and he had a difference as to whether he was 
right in, or had the power of, punishing these men. The 
Regent was anxious to get rid of him, but his arguments 
were strong, and, besides, he was cognizant of all the secrets 
of the late coup d^etat, so that the Regent dared not take a 
stronger step than dimply advise him to \Nathdraw. 

The Regent must have been well aware tliat in acting 
as he was doing he was playing a dangerous game. He had 
not been afraid to enter the family of the Emperor himself. 
The servants of the highest Koongays had been arrested, 
and themselves insulted and degraded. He had degraded 
five of the highest Daimios — Owarri, Mito, Sat-suma, Tosa, 
and Etsizen — and had severely punished all of lower rank 
who had in any way oountenanced or assisted those opfKMsed 
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to him. He had put his own protege on tlm seat of the 
Shiogoon, in opposition to Stotsbashi, the nominee of Mito. 
He now felt that he must retain the reins of power in his 
own hands, as, if he yielded a jot, his enemies would over- 
throw him, and take away his place and name. The only 
thing he had now to fear was secret enemies, who might 
wreak their vengeance by poison or assassination. 

The 3d day of the 3d month is a day when a great levee 
is held at the castle in Yedo, all the Daimios on duty appear- 
ing in ooart dresses, with large letmnes. At such times it 
18 oonunon for strangers to gather on the broad road or 
esplanade by the side of the castle moat, to watch tho trains 
of the Daimios going to and letoxning from court. They 
often oany with them the smaU monthly list of officials in 
which the armorial bearings are given, by which the train 
ol each Daimio may be at onoe lecogniaed* In the Daimios' 
quarter of the city the guards of the streets and cross streets 
are the retainers of Daimios. The g^nard-hoases are some* 
times divided into two when the gaard is divided between 
two neo^boring Daunios. Upon days of levee sach as this 
strangers are allowed to loiter about, and are not so readily 
noticed as at other times. 

At the south side of the castle of Yedo is the Soto Saka- 
lada, or outer Oherry gate, opening from that part of l^e in- 
olosDie in which the residences of the Gorochiu are situated. 
At this gate the moat is crossed by a bridge which opens 
upon a wide graveled road-^tfae Tatsu no kutohi— bounded 
on the one side by the moat, on tiie other by Daindos' reei- 
dencesy and leading by a gentie ascent to the residence of 
iiw Begent, Be Eamong no kami. 

On ilie 8d diEty of the 3d month Ihe Shiogoon was to hold 
tUs levee^ at wldch tiie Begent, now that he had put down 
his snemieB, would appear in the plenitude of his power as 
the real ruler of Japan. He set out in his norimono toward 
the Sakurada g^te, which was at a short distance, and seen 
from the door of his own residence. He was surrounded by 
his own retinue in white dresses. Suddenly a rush of men 
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was made at the train. The bearers set down the norimono. 
Men with drawn swords ordered him to come out. He ex- 
postulated. One fired a piHtol through the chair, wounding 
him in the back. Ho tried to crawl out, but his head waft 
immediately cut olf and carried away by the assassins. 

The inYefltigation wiiioh foUowB will show what took 
place. 

On the 3d day of the dd month (Maroh 24, 1860) the 
Gorochiu wrote to the oommander of the guard kepi hy 
Matzdaira Segami no kami: '^Why did you allow mMi Ifli 
diagniiei with small sleeves and diaum swords, to pass your 
guard and loiter about the Tatsa no kutchi?" To this a 
reply waa given: '^Theire mm a heavy fall o£ snow at the 
time. I noticed the men onoe^ and they disappeared; but I 
acknowledge my fault — am much to blame in the matter. 
But ihall I do now? Shall I cut off my mmi'alieada?*' 

The same qaefltion was put to Ifatedaira Dainn no dai- 
Inl's (Ohoahin} goaid, who kepi the Sakanda gala He 
answeied: **Tlri» laonang at nine o^eloct many torn pasiod» 
hot whether tbey weie porters or ioldiets I oamot teU. 
Several paaied with hlood-stained swords in their haadsu 
I was on the poant of arresting them, hut as there was mnoli 
snow falling ! ooold not see them diatinfltiy, or whece ttMj 
went to.'* 

The principal gentleman in the late Begent's servloe^ 
Kimatta Watari, wrote to the GkHNxdun as foUows: *'Thi0 
mcurning, while my master was on his way to the Bfaim tn 
pay his le^eots to the ShiogoQn, an attack was made vptm 
has train. In tiie souffle one man was killed, and the ser- 
vants of Ee brought the body to the house here." 

It is a general impression in Yedo that the se r v a nt^ or 
some of them, as well as the guards abonti and even aune 
of the Daimios living in the neighboiiiood, were iKignlaaBt 
of the attack about to be made. Some of them gave no 
assistance to their master. 

The same day the Shiogoon sent two Katchi metsuki to 
Ee Kamong no kami's house to make inquines. 
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The seryantB of Sakkm oota so kami, guards of the Owo 
tey, a large gate of the castle, wrote a sinular letter to the 
abom It is a common plan in Japan, even among DaimioBy 
when an inveetigatkm is to he made in wbioh many ave con- 
oemedy for ail to write similar lettoiB, to prevent the goY- 
emm^it seising one. They added: ^^One RoDin» between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eig^t years of age, ont his throat. 
He only had his sword-sheath when f onnd, and no sword. 
We found on^ wonnded 1^ a shot, and sdied him.*' 

At Tatsa no katdhi, tiie men at the oroeB-fltreet goard- 
honse, oooapied by Tajima no kami and Sakkai oota no 
kami, said to the Gkiroohia: "At about eight o'elock tins 
morning a man shot himself throogh the neok while holding 
a man's head in his hand. Immediately one of the goard 
said, 'I will ask the man wlifice he eame from.' He said he 
was a sorrant of Satsoma. We sent for a sorgeon, and 
be is now nnder treatment." 

Ee Kamong no kami writes himself to the Shiogoon (not- 
withstanding his having had his head zemoved several honrs 
pNifioos) : **1 proposed going to the levee at the palace, and 
was on my way tiiere; when near the Sakurada gate, and 
in front of the joint guard of Matzdaira Osumi no kami 
and Ooyay Soongi, about twenty men were collected. They 
began to fire pistols, and afterward with swords attacked me 
in my norimono. My servants thereupon resisted, and killed 
one of the men — the otliers ran off and escaj>ed. I having 
received several wounds, could not pay my intended \nsit to 
the Shiogoon, and was obliged to return to my house, and 
now I send the names of such of my servants as were 
wounded." 

Of these there were in all nineteen, of which number 
several died. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this attack, the Shiogoon 
sent to the Regent a present of ginseng root, and to inquire 
more particularly as to his health and condition. 

Upon the coats which were left by the assassins pieces of 
poetry had been worked with the needle: such as, "Let us 
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take and hokt the silken standard of Ja{»B&| and fink go and 
fight the battles ot the fimiMtor." Upon another wae tha 
fbUowing: ''My ctvpae may dry op with the flcnrara ot the 
ohMzy, but how can tiie qpiiit ol Japan xahar* 

The namea of eighfceee man aie givan who w«r» angagad 
in the aasaflsiiatioii of the Begant Of theao 

Arimnra Jeeayay moog^ who la aaid to ham hen tiie 
aefcnal perpetrator of the deed, waa head aervant of Sadh 
snma.— ^ brother ia probabty the nan who-aaanariaated 
Hr. Bidiaidaon in 1882. 

Sanno take no ake, a eerraiik of Ifito. 

Seito KemmootB* 

Theee three, with two others, are said to hare died of the 
wounds leoeiyedy on the 7th day of the 9d numtii, or four 
days after hk deaOu Sahhai and Yaknahini, on the pari of 

the SBogoon, sent a letter to JSe Kamong no hand, to ailt 
how he was, and to bestow upon him a piaportt of fish and 

sugar, as a mark of regard. 

The Cabinet was in difficulty how to act. They were of 
the party of tli« Regent, but were now afraid that the opp<v 
site views would prevail, and that power would fall into the 
hands of Mi to. 

On the part of the Gorochiu, Neito Eji no kami wtote to 
the servants of Ee Kamong no kami : 

**As a severe misfortune has befallen Ee Kamong no 
kami, all his servants and relations are liable to be implicated 
in the trouble.* If you, in revenge, should raise disturbance 
with the followers of Mito, it will occasion much trouble. 
I will endeavor to arrange matters for you, and keep things 
quiet." 

For Fome time after the assassination, the gates of the 
Shiogoon's castle, known as the Sakurada, Babasaki, and 



* It is a custom in Japan that the territory of a man who 
has been killed by assassins is taken from his family, and 
the family and retainers of the Regent were a£raid,o£ this law 
being put in operation against them. 
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wer© shut. Th© Tftj^asB gsto ftt Tako buehii ili8 
HaDBO and SaymidBa gaie«, wete open dfviiig tibe day and 
shut at nig^t. 

The membeKB of the Cabinei wm allowed a guaid of 
sixty men, and iliOBe ol tibe lower Cabinet fiffy men. 

The men now feared by tiie goyemment, tiie partisans of 
Mito^ were hirking alxml Tedo in numben. It was known 
tiiat the head of the Regent had been oarried off .to the eity 
of Mho and pnt np on a pole, with mneh abusiTe writing 
attached to it 

The Shiogoon gave ordeni to five Daimios to anest all 

Buspicious persons from Mito, and to seise the leedere of the 

movement. 

Mito had said, tauntingly, **How can I, a poor Daimio, ■ 
arrest these men, when you, the Shiogoon, are not able to do 
so? If you wish to seize these men, send your i>fficer8 and 
do it. From Tatsuno kootchi a head was br'.)ught, and Ee 
Kamong no kami's servants are very anxious to get posses- 
sion of it." 

The head of the Cabinet, Neito, wrote to Matzdaira 
Osumi no kami: "Three daj^s ago a high officer was assassi- 
nated before your door. You did not go to his assistance, 
or prevent the outrage. You were very neghgent of your 
duty, and you are to be punished by the door of your resi- 
dence being shut for one week, and you are not to go out 
during that time, but to confine yourself to 5 our own house.'* 

A similar message was sent to Katagiri Iwarni no kami, 
keeper of the Heebiyah gate ; and also to Toda Btchi no eke 
(a child), keeper of the Baba saki gate. 

At this time the streets of Yedo were placarded with 
sqnibs against the party of the late Regent and those in 
fiATor of foreigners. One of these accused the late Gotairo 
of enriching himself by foreign trade afe the expense of the 
people of Japan, and others were obscure allusions to the 
founder of the family. Anotiier, by turning the characters 
of his name npeide down, makes of it» '^A gentleman's head 
swept away is Tery good." 
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(Some of these squibfi were what is called "Tabatai" 
writing. This name is founded on tbo following: Abe no 
naka marc in old tunes was sent as embassador to Ohina. 
The CSimese fimperor was aagiy willi him, and said tiiai 
if he oonM not read a oertain piece ci writing ha yroaSA 
kill him. He ftdled, and was put to death. AnotiMr em- 
bassador suooeeded, to whom the same alternative was 
gmn. While he was mnamg upon it, and praying to Ten 
sho go dai pn, a spider dropped from tiie ceiling upon the 
paper, and went from word to word showing him how it was 
to be read. This is called Tabatat, wild-horse writing, now 
conyeried into Yabotai, wild-fool writing.) 

The following information as to the assassins appears to 
haye been giveii to the Qoroohiu by Hossokawa, tiie Daimio 
to whose residepce several of the HssassinB fled, Baying that 
they were men from Mito, and wished to place titemselves 
mder his protection. He is supposed to have known all 
about the affair from the first. 

One of the assassins, Mori, said that, about three months 
before, he had attempted to kill the Regent by shooting him 
with a pistol. The ball passed through the norimoiio, and 
he made his escape. The day they came to Hossokawa's 
house was very cokl, so they were provided with food and 
wine. There was much snow fallmg, which furthered the 
designs of the assassins, as they thought it was assistance 
given them from heaven. They were all very tired and 
sleepy. Upon the 18th day of the 3d month they all went 
to Mito, afterward returning to Yedo; and they met in the 
morning of the 3d day of the 3d month at Atango yama. 
They did not sleep there; but the Buddhist priest was cog- 
nizant of what was going on. 

The government in Yedo had doubtless good cause for 
alarm at the present crisis, as Mito, on the one hand, and 
the young Ee, son of the Regent, on the other, were making 
preparations for a fight. The pohcy of lyeyas in compelling 
the lords to be personally in Yedo with few followers, wiiile 
their strength in men remained at their provincial seats, pre- 
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-vwted any oatfareak. Wto was gxadnalfy filling his hoaseB 
in Yedo witih men. 

On the other side, the family retainers of the Ee Kamong 
no kami, the lad who had succeeded to his father, fearing 
what might be the result of the present crisis, brought up ten 
cannon from his shta yashiki in the suburbs of Yedo, to his 
kami yashiki. [Every Daimio of any wealth has three houses 
in Yedo: his own rebidence, kami yashiki, where his wife 
and family reside, near the castle ; naka yashiki, where con- 
cubines, servants, etc., reside; and shta yashiki, where he 
has a garden, and retainers, servants, and their families 
reside.] From his lands at Sano, in the province of Simo- 
tBuM, he brought up 400 men . 

On the same day on which the Regent was killed, an 
attempt was made by Ronins of ilito to kill Matzdaira 
Sanuki no kami, who was a near relative of Mito, but a 
friend and son-in-law of Ee Kamong no kami. He had 
some suspicion, and was unwell on the day of the levee, and 
sent his son in his place. The norimono was attacked, but 
when the son was dragged out, and they discovered their 
mistake, the flflBanBinB let him go. The father did not long 
escape, however. He had taken aa a concubine a girl from 
Mito, who, during the next month, stabbed him while in 
bed, and cut off his head, sending it to Mito. Matzdaira 
Kooniu no ta yu, another friend of the Regent'a^ and also a 
relative of Mito, hearing in the palaoe of the murder of the 
Regent, escaped by a back way. 

The Daimio Hoesokawa Btahln no kami wrote to tiia 
goremment as foUowa: 

''Yeeterdaj morning some men oame to my guards at 
the main gaie» and said they were servants of Mito and had 
killed the Begent, and it was tight that they should go to 
tbe Gorodbia; bat aa it ia tiie first time they have oome 
to Yedo, and do not know where the Qorcxshiu live^ tiiey 
requested me to go with them. I asked them who tbey 
were and what they wanted* They answered, that they bad 
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g»te; and having fifrt woonded liim witii a pistol, tiiey 
pulled him \ff the right hand out of the kango and cot off 
his head. There oame at fint only nine men, bat these were 
followed by a nmnber of others: ndienoe they came I do not 
know.*' 

Hossoicawa aooompaided these men to tike Hio jo sho^ 
where the judges on doty asked them to give in writing their 

reasons for killing the Regent. The answer was : "We have 

good reasons. From the time of Zin mu ten wo to the pres- 
ent, day the Japanese nation has never received any insult 

from a foreip^n nation ; now five foreign nations have made 
treatifs, rtnd all throuu:h the empire the people are angry 
and sorry and vexed, and the Regent did not care. If he 
does not care for this, he makes himself an enemy to the 
nation, and therefore we killed liim. We have no other 
reason.'' 

The officers at the Hio jo she were afraid to ask any more 
questions. 

Mito sent the following letter to the Shiogoon : 
"I am told that some men who were formerly in my ser- 
vice, but who were dismissed, have gone this morning to the 
Sakurada gate and killed Ee Kamong no kami. They ap- 
pear to have gone to Hossokawa, wishing that he should 
take them into his employ. A messenger from Hossokawa 
has brought me this information. I am very sorry for it. and 
it has caus^ me much distress. I could not employ so many 
servants, and therefore was obliged to reduce my establish- 
ment, while some men who would not obey me went away 
of their own accord. On this account I am unable to arrest 
or punish such men, and must trust to tlie servants of the 
Shiogoon doing so, while I must try to find those who have 
absconded; but the Shiogoon is powerful while I am com 
paratively poweriees; I therefore beg the assistanoe of the 
Shiogoon." 

The Shiogoon wrote to Mito on the 4th day of the 8d 
month: 

^'Testeidi^ yonr aeimmts killed the Qoteizo^ and now I 
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fMur Hbej may attack and VSk floma of tibe GorodiiiL It k 
ordered that yxmr servants from morning to njgjbt, all day 
and all night, are not to mova out of tiia honsa.'^ 

Otta, Hioba flho, wiote to the Shiogooii: 

'^This morning aboat 8 jlk. the men of my gnaid in* 
fonnod me that tm soIdierB had passed them woonded and 
ooYored with blood. Thej, when Tevy near my oross goaid, 
oommitted suicide. I thereapon sent an OmetsU to inTostt- 
gate the case. I asked the men standing near whence they 
had come. They said from the direction of the Heebiyah 
gate, and that on account of a severe womid of the shoulder 
one of them was faint and could not walk. Ho said to Liis 
companion, 'I caunot kill myself, as I cannot move my right 
hand' ; the other said, *If you are weak I will do it for you,' 
^ and cut off his head, and immediately after doing so he cut 
his own throat. We found that one of the swords of these 
men was bent round like a bow, and on examining the pock- 
ets, one had seven boos [coins], and the other seven boos and 
a half; and besides the money was a crest similar to that 
used by the Siiiog<x>n [Mito uses the same crest — the awoyee, 
or three leaves], ^v]lic•il had been cut from his coat; and a 
receipt from the Ytd)i ya [i.e., lobster inn], a tea-house at 
th(^ Yosiwarra [the government brothel] — viz., two boos for 
Tamanyoshi and two for Chittosay, tw(^ girls; one boo for 
a singing-girl; one boo for drink, two boos for fish, and ten 
tenpos for rice, with half a boo as a present to the seryants 
of the house, with the date, 2d month, 27th day." 

The street governor came and examined the corpses, and 
took them away on the 4th day of the 3d month. 

On the 4th day of the 3d month — i.e., the day after the 
assnsnination — Satsuma wrote to the Shiogpoon: 

"A servant of mine, Arimura Yooske, yesterday ab- 
aoonded and hae not yet returned. I find that a man who 
eommitted saidde yesterday, near the residence of Sndo 
Tajima no kami, was his elder brother. As I am ignorant 
of what he has been donig, please to order him to be 
ametsd." 



840 amroRY of japan. 

On llie 8d day of the 8d montii tiie Bomns in ISie ierrloe 
of Mho whohad aaBiflled in the mnzder wrote out tlie follow- 
ing fltatement and gave it to HosMkawa: 

"We kft our province of Hitatai on the 18th di^ of last 
month; we did not meet together, but stopped at diiEerent 
parte of tiie town during our stay in Yedo. This mofning 
we all met at the temple on Atango Hill [in flie middle of 
Yedo], and thence we went to the Cherry gate, and waited 
between the guard-house of Osumi no kami and the Cherry 
gate. The Gotairo came along with his retinue. All at 
once we surrounded the kango on both sides. For some 
time we argued with the Gotairo. We told him that he was 
a bad man. We spoke to him about foreigners coming to 
the countr}^, alx)ut the export of gold, about his receiving 
money as bribes from foreigners. Ho answered, and his 
men tried to prevent any attack being made upon him. 
One of our men fired a pistol into the kango (by which shot 
he was wounded in tb(» back). He crawled out of the kango, 
but could not rise off his hands and knees quickly. His 
servants ran away, and one man cut off his head^ eix or 
seven others hacked at his body.*' 

In the pocket of Arimura, the servant of Satsuma, who 
had been killed, was found a "sakiburay," or permit to 
travel for the Prince of Satsuma, who was at this time a 
child — "My master to-morrow sets out for Satsuma, and 
wants at each station coolies and horses." There was also 
foond a pieoe of poetey: 

''This is mT body, which belongs to my master; 
I will wait in tibe gronnd till my name is made gieater." 

The following is given as information with reference 
apparently to the men who had banded themselveB together 
to free ^heir country from the prasenoe of foreigners: 

''There ace sixty honorable men in the serrioe of Mito 
who are very hard and iron-willed. Why are they so iron- 
willed? To drive away foreigners according to the wish of 
the Bmpevor eipreesed in his letter of the S)8lh day d the 
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IMb montii. lOto has noeiTed a Mer fxom the Empwcv. 
HilcQiiay [i.e., the Begeni^ from tiie name of his castle] ga^ 
it to him to tdl him ha must go to Hiako, We hare got the 
Emperor's letter and know his wishes [that Ibraignera should 
he diiTon oat of Japan], and if we do not obey him we are 
lehda. The wiD. of the Emperor we are determined to 
aooomplish." 

As further information the following is given: Hotta 
Bitsfain no kami went to Miako on the part of the Gotairo to 
speak to the Emperor about the foreign treaties with Japan. 

Tiio Emperor said to him: "You have made your treaties 
first, and afterward como to me to tull me of what you liav6 
done. I know nothing about it. I know nothing about tho 
business transacted in Kwanto — i.e., in Yedo." Hotta could 
not answer the Emperor. 

The Regent then sent Manabay to Miako to speak to tho 
Emperor. He had an audience of the Emperor, and advised 
him to wipe out the treaty made at Yedo, and to make an 
entirely new and proper one. The Emperor replied: "You 
have fouled my face, and consider me as of no use. From 
the beginning there was always an Emperor in Japan; but 
if now the people do not wish it, I will give up my position. 
But you are trying to sow divisions between the Emperor 
and the Shiogoon.*' 

Manabay said: "It will be better for us to make their 
interests one [alluding to the proposal that the Shiogoon 
should marry the sister of the Emperor]. If we do so, we 
can afterward unite to brush out foreic^ners." 

The Emperor replied: "Now, at three or four audiences 
you have brought forward the business of Kwanto, but each 
time it has been false. Now you speak truth. If you think 
it right, put out these foreigners now. Bat my hcnor has 
been fouled and broken." 

Manabay said: "At present the government of Japan is 
difficult and in a oritioal position^ but let ns be qniet and 
delay." 

Manabay had, for the Begent, given large soms of monej 
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to the luigh Koongays, ifas Ewanbakku, and oihan, to bring 
over the Emperor to hk side. The Bmpecor was tiifln stukd* 
ing alone, the Kwaabaldca haying been bought over. Man- 
abay, on hk fetom, xefeired from the Qoroehia to hk ivo- 
Tindal residenoe in Etsken, bat he got the eredit of haying 
aayed Japan at thk ciitioal period from a dril war. It was 
only postponed for a little. 

The GKvrochiu were in great alann at thk tune, and isBoed 
orders to all the gaards axonnd and in Yedo to be on the 
watdi for dktorbanoes. 

At the Hiojosho the following eridenoe was elioited from 
one of the guards: 

"I am a Qaj zammi.* In the open space in front of the 
gate there were eight or nine men standing — some with rain- 
coats on, and some holding umbrellas — and looking at the 
Sode bookang. f I beard a pistol-shot in the open space in 
front, and several shots were fired at the kango. The bear- 
ers ran away. Some men then seized Ee Kamong no kami 
by the mangay [i.e., the stiff tuft of hair on the top of the 
head], and dragged him out of the kango. After that I 
heard loud speaking, quarreling and scolding; and soon 
after they cut off Ee's head. While the quarreling was 
going on he was not d^d, because I saw him moving his 
hands. Afterward many of the assassins stamped upon the 
body, and all kicked it ; and they afterward hacked the body 
all over. They then all ran away." 

The Goroohiii immediately sent a letter to the Emperor : 
"This morning f:}d day of 3d month), on the Soto Sakurada, 
twenty servants of Mito aasasaiuated Kamong no kamL We 



* These are men at the palace gate who look out for 
Daimios approaohing, and give notice to the guard, that they 

may know how to sahite them, according to their rank. 
They make money by bribes to give the Daimios higher 
sahites than they are entitled to. 

t The sleeve peerage, as it is called,. a little abridgment 
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fear tibat lHio maj bave a design of wending men down to 
Miako to eeise the Emperor, and gain oyer the Koongays. 
Therefore his Majesty's goretnment would do well to keep 
a striot waioh round Miako, and in tiie six xoade leading to 
the oapital.'' 

Matidaira Higo no kami wrote to the Ckrodbia: ''This 
morning there was a serious dlstorbance at Soto Sakorada. 
My soldiers are at your disposal to guard any spot where 
you may please to order them." 

The Gorochiu answered, by the usual way of attaching a 
small slip of pai)er to the letter: "We do not re(j[uire any 
more soldiers.'* 

The Shiogoon ordered Sakkai Sayay mon no jo, who was 
now, by the death of the Rogent, head of the Tay kan no ma, 
or room of the Fudai Dainiios, as follows: 

"This morning there was a great disturbance in Soto 
Sakurada; and afterward there was fighting close to the 
Shiogoon's residence. You must keep all the soldiers under 
your command in readiness within your house."" 

The Shiogoon also wrote to Higo no kami: "You say you 
have your soldiers all ready for any duty they may be called 
to. Your loyalty has given me much satisfaction." 

On the 4th day of the 3d month, Okaraoto and Soma, the 
two principal officers in the late Regent's service, went to 
the Gorochiu with the follo\ving letter: ''Our master, Ka- 
mong no kami, went out yesterday to go to the castle to pay 
his respects. When about half-way between his house and 
the gate of the castle, several miscreants fell upon him and 
killed him. We have certain information that these assas- 
sins were servants of Mito and Satsuma. Yesterday all the 
officers say to us, 'Wait a little.' But this business cannot 
wait. We wish to know for what reason these men killed 
our maetor. There are, at the present moment^ some of 
these msQ secreted in the houses of Wakisaka and Hosso- 
kawa— two Daindos. We wish to see tiiem, and ascertain 
from theroaelyes why they killed our master. We desize 
that these men maiy be deliyersd np to ns. All the people 
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ct Wkonmy [the Bogenf b Iw ri to rj ] w&h tilis, and we trust 
jOQ will taloe pity <m ^bma and gfaat their derire.'^ 

To ihiB letter the Ootoohia affixed aa aaaww: **Oaaiioit 
do so.'' 

The foUowing letter was addressed to the Shiogoon liy the 
son and serYants ci the late Begent on the daj of the mur- 
der. It was written to aseertain whether the law ol Ji^an 
would he acted upon in their case, by which the ter ritory of 
any officer who has heen assasshiated is oonfisoated* "8d 
day, 9d iiionth.-^B8 Kamong no kanu, when going to the 
casUe to-day, and wlien near the Sakurada gate, was a^ 
tacked by a number off iHlains. At the time, so muoh snow 
was falling as to make it impossible to see a yard before one. 
All th© servants of Ee are enraged. There were but few 
Renins and many servants, and they ought to have overpow- 
ered the Ronins. The servants are deepl}' shamed when they 
think of Ee nawo massa (the first of the family in the time 
of lyeyas). Whatever is to become of us we care not; but 
the retainers and friends of Ee wish to know whether the 
house is, according to the old laws of the empire, to be re- 
duced in rank and impoverished, or if it is to be entirely 
degraded and removed from the territory. We wish to 
understand clearly.'* This was written in the name of the 
yoimg Ee; and was probably written with the view of pre- 
paring to defend themselves and party by an appeal to arms 
rather than by submission. 

The Sbiogoon answered to this: "All your father's teilir 
tory I restore to you his son.'* 

Here terminates the native account of the assassination. 
It gives some insight into the working of the government, 
and the imscrupulous means to which the highest magnates 
of the land will resort to attain their ends. From the gen- 
eral tenor of the statements) the eoctreme hatred of one party 
in Japan to foreign intercourse is brought oot^ and the slight 
which the JSmperor considered to have been pat npon him 
by the condnidon of the treaty without his eonsent and 
against his eoqxressed opinion. 
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AsBaaamatioa k the nUima roHo of the deq^wratum of 
party weaknees. The act implies tibat the party which has 
flaiiotioiied ft has no one eompetent to co|pe witii ifae individ- 
ual removed^ or to fiU the plaoe whioh it has made yaoaat. 

The pontion of the gaYerameat upon lha death of the 
Regent was that of helplesB inactivity. The sodden removal 
of the foremoet man of the empire was as the removal of the 
ily- wheel from a piece of oomplioated machinery. The whole 
empire stood aghast, expecting and fearing some great polit- 
ical convulsion. The whole country knew who had been the 
active agents in the deed ; and perhaps there were at heart 
very fow who did uot feol more or less satisfaction at the 
blow given to the party which was responsible for, and in- 
strumental in, bringing foreigners into the country; and a 
civil war or revolution would certainly have followed, had 
not every one felt that they were, for the first time in their 
history, face to face with an enemy, fear of whom concen- 
trated all minor feelings, and consolidated them into one 
great national determination to rid the land of the hated 
foreigners. This was the one policy which the Emperor 
demanded of the Shiogoon, which the people looked to the 
government to effect, and which the lords and military 
classes burned to carry into execution. Were the foreigners 
not a mere handful of men, and were such to be allowed to 
beard and insult the highest personages in the land with 
perfect impunity? Now, when the head of the party, who 
was or pretended to be in favor of such a change of the 
laws, is struck down, if some representative of the national 
feelings woidd only arise and leaul them on, they would fol- 
low to the death in such a glorious cause. But no such 
leader appeared. Where was Mito, the rival of the late 
Regent? and why did he not come forward to carry out his 
oiwn poiixqr at this jnnotoie? The son of the late Regent was 
too ymmg and inexperienced to olaim his father's offiae, or 
to assume the kadership of the party. It was the peraonal 
hatred of the two men which had been the moving spring in 
the daring action of the Regent, and in the underhand plot* 
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itngoimto. In all probabaiijihA feelings of hostO^ 
which each regarded the f cnigner were equally strong. 
Mho said yon musfe admit fofeigneis, beoadae yoa oannoi 
keep tfaem oat. . Ee tiioagfat we can admit foreigners, and, 
if we see fit, afterward torn them out. Bnt Hito was dis* 
liked bj- the other Daimios, and his name was not sufficient 
to rally a strong party, widle he * and the lately degraded 
Daimios were now in arrest in their own houses, in terri- 
tories which had been transferred to the hands of infonts. 
They had thus no opportaniiy for intriguing, having no com- 
mon place of meeting out of Tedo^ as by law thsy were pro* 
Mbited from going to lHako, and could only come to Yedo 
as Daimios, when called there on duty by the government 

hk this crisis the only oomse for the Oabinet to parsoe 
was to go on quietly, managing the routine of affaiis until 
time should open up some line of action. The Gorochiu, 
therefore, with Neito at its head, and nominally under 
Tayass as Regent, continued to carry on the ordinary duties 
of government. 

Events have shown that the Regent was right in his 
judgment of the men wliom he sought to remove from his 
path as obstacles — Mito, Etsizen, Satsuma, Owarri — as these 
have all since his death reappeared as leaders of the party 
opposed to his policy in the Obiroma or council of the Ko- 
kushu. Etsizen, afterward known by his retired title Shoon- 
gaku, was the first among these magnates who attempted to 
take a lead in the government of Yedo. He had been re- 
moved from his position as Daimio and placed in arrest j but, 
having subsequently been released, was able to move about 
and obtain an influence in high places. He obtained from 
the Emperor a letter [afterward considereii a forgery], ap- 
pointing him and Awa to fill the place of co-regents, under 
the name of Sosai Shoku or Sodangeite. But the fermeutii- 
tion of reydution had already begun to work, and at such a 



* Mito is said to have traveled over the empire inoog* 
at this time, to study the Mings o£ the people. 
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time the first actons upon t}ie stage seldom play the prom- 
ineat parts th^j deem tfaemselyeB fitted to fill. They gen- 
erally Udl to see the oanseB of the boiling going on axonnd. 
Snoh a man k like an atom in a pot of boiling water, and 
knows and sees nothing of tiie fire which is cansing aU the 
uptaming aiomid him. To even a snperficial looker-on at 
the state of things in Japan, it was eyident tiiat sndi a dual 
condition of government as that then existing conld not long 
continae to cany on fofeign relations. The discord and 
weaknesB arising from the permissicn of an imperium in 
imperio by the exterritoriality danse was greatly in c r ease d 
By the government attempting to carry on foreign relations 
without the consent or against the wiU of the higher power 
in Miako. The two powers must work harmoniously; and 
so long as the internal affairs of the empire are the only pos- 
sible cause of rupture, the weaker, though more exalted, will 
find it to be its interest to be on good terms with the lower 
but more powerful, the executive. So soon as the latter 
begins to act as supreme power toward other nations, it 
places itself in a wrong position, and foreign nations will not 
treat with such a pretense. The opposition finds a head iu 
the Emperor, and the only way to avert a rupture is for the 
lower power to give way and to act only as the representative 
of the head of the empii*e. If he fails to see this, he sets 
himself against the Emperor, who is then supported, not only 
by his own nobility, but also by those powers with whom he 
has entered into relations. The party of the Shiogoon de- 
serts him, and his only rSle is to work with and under the 
Emperor ; or, if he refuses to do this, civil war ensues, aad 
he falls. 

After the removal of the Gotairo, the Cabinet was able 
or permitted to carry on the affairs of State. But while 
everything seemed smooth, smoldering powers were at 
work preparing for volcanic; action. The Kokushu, and 
especially those who came to Yedo from the west, were 
becoming very much irritated about the ([uestion of for- 
eigners in the country, and foreign ministers iu Yedo. The 
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latter aflBOined a poatkm of superioritj to whioh tbeae kxrdB 
were quite otiaociistoiiied. Thiej were oooapying iemples 
belonging to great familieey edtpatad in cemeteries 0011B&- 
oorated by the burial of their aaoeeton and xelatiTaB, but now 
polluted by intmdeiB hatelol to ibe spbits of tlie oonntiy. 
The foreign meroihaatB were able to beard these princes on 
tiie hif^kroad, and to treat with nonchalance dignitaries who 
looked for the utmost deference, and who were au&orind 
by law to pnnish at their own hands any real or siqiposed 
insolanoe or insult. On the other hand, they saw trade 
poshing its msf in the country; silk whidi had been sold for 
100 doUazB was now bringing 1,000» and Emperor and lord 
longed to share in such advantages and partUnpate in the 
profits. The first object which the more powerful of the 
Kokosha set tfaeooselYeB to accomplish was to break down 
this intolerable sabjeotion to the Yedo goYenmienl This 
wag not difficult to do, as the power of the empire was in tiie 
hands of a deUoate lad, and the Bmperor, through whom 
the end was brought about, was promised and hoped that 
the power would revert to him. The agents in this act were 
Shoongaku, Shimadzu saburo, Choshiu, and a Koongay 
Obara — a distant relative and the unexpected successor of 
a Koongay, and who had spent his early life hanging ahout 
the oflfices of Yedo. Aft^r the boy-Shiogoon had been mar- 
ried to Kadsu mia, sister of the Emperor, Shoongalm, who 
was always full of the most economical if not parsimonious 
views, reduced the retinue and court of the Sbiogoon till it 
was brought into contempt with the populace. In October, 
18G2, these potentates produced a letter (forged, as is gen- 
erally beUeved) from the Emperor, putting an end to tie 
routine of the Yedo court; and having the power in their 
own hands, they immediately proclaimed the edict and car- 
ried it into execution. The order was to the effect that the 
higher Daimios were to visit Yedo only once in seven years, 
and that the wives and families of ah the Daimios were to 
live at their own provincial seats. This removed from Yedo 
all the luster of the oourt. At the same time these lords 
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filled np the oomitaikeiit of their design by indaolng the 
Emperor to call moefc of the higher Daimios who were of 
their own views to Miako. The Mikado was swayed Uiher 
and thither as the one party or the othsr gained the power 
in the oi^tal; and so at one time Eanso, the retired lord 
of Hiseo, had the ear of the Bnq>eror in the interest of the 
Shiogoon, while CSioflhia iqppeared to have taken up aims 
against his sovereign. But he seems all along to have acted 
loyally and patriotioally in showing an intense hatred to the 
fioveigners who were hy foroe of arms thmsting themsaLves 
and their regiments into the ootmtry. This set was the 
great hkw whidh broike up the power and brought to a 
tennination the dynasfy of lyeyas. He had foreseen and 
made proyisaon for intestine war and feTvAotion, hut had not 
been able to provide for a treaty with foreign nations and an 
exterritoriality olanse. 

In 1861 the foreign ministers, up to that time resident in 
Yedo, retired to Yokohama, and pressed one demand after 
another upon the Japanese government, already sufficiently 
occupied with complications arising from intestine difficul- 
ties. The Ciibinut was worried by requests for interviews 
upon questions of land, of residences, of money exchanges, 
of matters of etiquette in interviews with the Shiogoon, and 
other matters which might seem trivial in comparison with 
the crisis through which the country was passing in the face 
of an internal revolution. These foreign ministers were 
now, somewhat unreasonably, all demanding that residences 
should be built for them by the Japanese government, and 
insisting that these residences should (in the face of an arti- 
cle of the treaty to the contrary) be fortified and furnished 
with guns. The recreation ground of the people of Yedo, 
Go teng yama, was demanded and given up for this pur- 
pose by Ando, then Prime Minister, and a large building 
was erected by the Japanese government upon this site; 
but the feelings of the people at this unjust appropriation 
of a piece of ground wliich had been set apart for their use 
were so nuich excited that another local emeute was threat 
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ened at Yedo. This was allayed by the burning of the new 
building, and by the attempted assassination of the Prime 
ICmisfear, who nanowly eeoaped with the loss of an ear. 

By these annoyanoes ooourring in the neighborhood of 
Tedo, and through the proeonce of f or^gnen, a strong parfy 
was drawn over to the viewB of the Emperor, and the nation 
began to see that he had all along been in the right in oppoe- 
mg the admisBion of foreigners as detrimental to tiie qoiet of 
the oomitiy. Satsoma and Choshiu built each a large new 
lesidenoe in lijako. The Emperor oaUed on twelTe of the 
wealthiest among the Daimioe to keep eaoh a soffioient body 
of troops in the dty for his protection. The yonng Shiogoon 
was invited or called upon to pay a visit to Hialco when 
Stotsbashi was intriguing against him. He accordingly 
went vriih Kanao, the retired prince of Hisen, while Higo 
was appointed Shugo shokn, or goardian of tiie palace. 
This meeting of the Emperor and the Shiogoon seems to 
have opened the esm <tf both to the power and intelligence 
of foreigners, of which the Bhnperor and his court seem to 
have been ignorant. Some of the Miako nobility went out 
on a trip with the Shiogoon in his steamer, and were aston- 
ished and converted; and Anega Koji was assassinated for 
expressing too plainly and oj^enly his opinions as to the 
power and energy of foreigners. 

The intercourse between the two heads of the empire 
seems to have consolidated the power of the government, 
and promised to bring forth fruit in a mutual good under- 
standing and co-operation. Stotsbashi sneaked away to Yedo 
in disgrace, and had to run the gantlet of an attack on his 
way back, when his chief secretary was assassinated on the 
highroad at Saka no shta. Shimadzu and Choshiu retired 
from Miako in disgrace to their respective provincial resi- 
dences, where they brooded over their own position and that 
of the empire. They could not but feel that it was the loy- 
alty of their views which had entailed on them their present 
disgrace, and the prime cause of this was the foreigners. 
They knew well that the feeling of every one o£ their coun- 
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lagpnm was witti ibeiii, and tiMgr aeem to hasw ai lart dstor- 
mined to throw themflelveB into the tatnuh ty bringing about 
a quarroL between tiie goyemment and aome loreign nalion. 
Shimadzo, the father of the Daimio, then a mfaiory deteir- 
mined to oairy out the lawa ol the ooiintry ureepeothre of 
taxy eKtamtorialitgr dauses. On kaying Yedo, m Septem- 
ber 14, 1863, he gave out that he would cot down anj for- 
eigners he might chanoe to meet upon the road; when, as 
he approached Kanagawa, meeting three gentlemen and a 
lady, he ordered his retainers to out them down, and Mr. 
Bichardson, wounded and unable to ride away more than 
two hundred yards^ was set upon, fainttng from loss of 
blood, and brutally murdered. Justice was asked from the 
Shiogoon's government and tiie punishment of the odlender, 
who was well known to all Ji^ian. The murder of a mer- 
chant by a lord like Satsuma was treated witii oontempt, and 
the matter was referred by the British Minister to H.M. gov- 
ernment. The subsequent neoessary delay of many months, 
before instructions came out to demand an indemnity and 
the punishment of the offender, raised the courage of the 
party opposed to foreigners, and Choshiu determined on his 
p;irt to carry out the laws of the country according to his 
i'lstructiuus. He held a commission from the Emperor as 
guardian of the Straits of Simo no seki, the narrow western 
entrance to the ''inner sea." He had thereby a right to 
overhaul all vessels passing through this strait. There is 
no other sea quite analogous: it resembles, but is much 
narrower than, the Dardanelles, the Sound, the Straits of 
Dover, or Taiifa, at all of which places some recognition of 
the power of the nation to defend a vulnerable point of her 
territories has been allowed in the exercise of certain surveil- 
lance over passing vessels. Choshiu fired upon some foreign 
vessels passing through this strait. The consequence of this 
was a combined attack by English, French and Dutch, by 
I which he or one of his relatives (by error) suffered severely 

in men, ammunition and prestige. The Shiogoon disavowed 
his proceedings, and to aatieiy foreign damands proposed to 
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pniuflh the rebel. Thn^ however, he found to be no eagf 
matter, as the whole troopB and populace were in farcn* of 
Ohoddu and Ids patriotic attempt, and the Shiogoon was at 
last oUiged to make terms with the Daimio. 

Ohoshia had presented the following memorial to the 
government upon the position of Japan in its internal and 
external relations at this juncture : 

"Allow me, notwithstanding your political discussions 
[with the Mikado's enT<^], to gi^e jou my opinion respect- 
ing the trouUes which f omgners have given us of late years 
in asking all kinds of concessions, in addition to the uneac- 
pected troubles which exist in cur own country. This com- 
bination of difficulties within and without, occurring at the 
same time^ and bringing us to a point when our prosperity 
or misfortane is decided, keeps my heart day and night in 
anxiety, and induces me to give you in o(»ifidence my own 
feelings upon these subjects. 

*'I have long thought that tmion and concord between 
the Shiogoon and Mikado, and obedience to the Mikadrra 
orders, are highly necessary in keeping iij) an inter- 
course with foreign nations, as I have already said very 
often. 

**But every one knows that since the great council of 
officers, the Shiogoon and Mikado are disunited, which has 
occasioned a conflict of parties, and brought with it discord 
and trouble. 

"I think the reason of this is, that although the signing 
of the treaties was forced upon us by urgent circumstances 
and pressing events, there are some who maintain that the 
reopening of relations with foreigners has occasioned a deg- 
radation of the pe()i)le, who were so brave and constant ten 
years ago, to the state of quiescence and cowardice to which 
they are now reduced by their fear of war and of the foreicrn 
powers. These persons who are of this opinion are thereiore 
in opposition to the acts of the Shiogoon, and say that they 
will themselves undertake to set aside the treaties and pre- 
pare the country lor war, declaring that the Mikado still 
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TOMntMna the old laws of our eomiftiyy wUeii dbeok tiie 

^'Otbm peraoDB aoospt^ on llw oontnyT; tiie no|MBiiig of 
tbe oooniry, and pnuae the fcirMgnora» and tfans destroj all 
oonfidenoe in ounelw. They Bay thai tbe te ri g naw have 
large foroee^ and that ihey have great knowiedge of arts and 
Bolaaeai. 

"These oonflidaiig ofiuuoiiB troaUe the minda of the peo- 
ple. Unity is foioe and etrangth, and diBoofd k weakness; 
theiefore it would be impradent to go to war aginnat power- 
fnl and bfave enendes with diaootd in our minda. 

**The doBing or opening of Japan is a matter of the great- 
est moment. That which cannot be shut again should not 

have been opoued, and that wliich cannot be opened should 

not have been shut. 

**The closing of Japan will never be a real closing, and the 
opening will never be a real opening, bo long as our country 
is not restored to its independence, and as long as it is men- 
aced and despised by foreign countries. Therefore the open- 
ing or closing of Japan is dependent upon the restoration of 
our own powers; if that is effected, then war or peace can 
be declared. 

*'The condition uj)(>n which this power can be restored to 
us is the enlightening of the people, and their union. 

**I think the only way to bring about national union is 
by solid union between the Shiogoon and Mikado, acting 
together as in one lx>dy. Should there be war, it can be 
brought to an end very easily. 

**A time is now come very different from the barTiaroua 
ages, and arising out of the long peace which has prevailed. 
Every little child knows the respeot it owes to its parents 
and masters. 

"It will therefore rejoice everybody in this advanced age 
to see the Shiogoon hold the Mikado in great respect ; and 
the whole nation would honor the Shiogoon, and all troubles 
would cease, and thea only we oan be restored to our inde- 
iMQdenoe and sower* 
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**Aii&i our indepflndenee k restofed, ft Ib ufgenl and 
prearing tiiat we zeform our militarj institDiioiiSy the sttval 
fldenoes^ m well as all bfanohee of Indwizy. We riboold 
find out the great adyanoeiiieiitB and developmentB of arte 
and soienoes in other conntrieB. The whole nation must de- 
vote life and soul to the benefit of oar state, and we most 
leam and stadj the interior arrangemento of foreign lands, 
in Older that the oommeroe of onr oonntry may flourish in 
this important age. I think all this ought to have been 
done long since ; but nothing of the kind is to be found in 
the edicts which have appeared so often during the last 
seven years. 

"Inventions and improvements pasfi on with rapidity, 
and the time is now come to make all these changes and 
improvements; but if our attachment to old customs causes 
us to postpone these measures of such great importance, if 
these changes are later suddenly forced by circumstances upon 
the inhabitants, a very bad impression will be produced, 
creating disorder and confusion. These are reasons why 
they should be effected now calmly and gradually. I think 
that the Mikado will not be disinclined to this, and therefore 
I wish that the Shiogoon should act under the orders of the 
Mikado, and not conclude matters by his own authority. 
He ought to let these designs be known to all the Daimios 
in the name of the Mikado; then there will be a general 
quiet restored; then the dormant soul of the whole nation 
vnl\ awake, and will be united in power and in independ- 
ence ; and then it will display its force and strength to the 
other five portions of the universe without anxiety and fear 
for our own country. 

**1 do not write theee my sentimente to aid you in your 
negotiations, as tiiey may be of little or no use to you, and 
only like a drop of water falling into the ooean; but to show 
my gratitude for the favors of the Shiogoon, which my an- 
oestors have enjoyed during centuries.'* 

The aim of the party opposed to the policy of the Shio- 
goon and the admission of foreigners seems to have been to 
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poisoii tbe mind of the ESmpecor against the jrotmg fiSiio- 
goon, and io embcoil Hie ocmntry in a war, by seftting the 
one against the o&ueat. The letters from the Emperor which 
have been obtained prove this. 

The following letter was conveyed by Sbimadzu Saburo 
from the Emperor to the Shiogoou about October, 18G2 : 

**I think that the power of the foreigners [Ee jin, wild 
men] at the present time in the country is improper; and 
the officers of the Kwanto seem to b;ive loat all knowledge 
of the right way, and of all plans of action, causing disturb- 
ance all over the empire. All my people [Ban nin, 10,000 
men] seem about to fall down into mud as bbick as char- 
coal. On this account I, standing betwe< ti Ten sho go dai 
jin and my people, am very deeply distressed. The Bakuri 
[Shiogoon's officers] have spoken to me, saying, *A11 our peo- 
ple are agitated, and the Shiogoon has no power to hold up 
his arm. Therefore please give us your sister in marriage 
£to the Shiogoon]. If you can do this, ^^liakt) and Yedo will 
be at concord, and the whole power of Japan can join to- 
gether, and we can then brush away the Yee teki' [i.^., 
foreigners, wild enemies]. 

''In answer, I said, 'This is right, and I will give mj 
sister.* 

''At that time the Bakuri said to me, 'In ten years the 
foreignera must be brushed away.' This gave me great 
pleasure ; and I pray to the spirits every day to help Japan, 
hBT6 now been wait^ for a long tune for your 
brushing away. Why are you so slow? 

"With my sister Kadsumia I sent Tohiknaa shosho and 
Iwakoia ohiujo, and at the same time granted a general 
amnsetys^andaUthebasineeBof thegofermnentlgaTe^ as 
in former times, to Hie Shiogoon. Bnt tins business about 
fcreigDera [Gway-Ee] k of tiie first importance to tiie ooon- 
try. Thmfore I said, 'Let all this foreign bnsineBS oome 



* The Gorochiu would not allow this to be granted, and 
never published it. 
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uadAT mj oore^ and I wOl 9M» ii' At time, ail Urn 
Yedo cffioiate answered to me that the Emperor's proposal 
was very importaat and serious, hot a speedy answer osimot 
be giyen, and that we miist wait a littte. 

After this time, sereral Daimios proposed S0?eial ditav 
ent stratagems for driTing away foreigners. But d all 
Daimios only two— vis., Satsnma and 0li08hiar--came in per- 
son to epeeik to me; and all the loyal people from San yode 
[west of Miako], Nan kaido [island of Sikok], and Sal loddo 
[island of Kinsia], came to Miako like bees, and addreesed 
me secretly. All these tell me that the officers of Yedo are 
all bad, and that they are becoming worse from day to day; 
and that justice and truth are fallen to the ground; and that 
they do not hold the Emperor in respect ; and they are friends 
of the foreigners, giving them everything they want — silk, 
tea, and other things — while the whole comitry loses. All 
the people are much vexed ahout this ; and they feel that 
they are becoming the same as servants of the foreigners, 
and now their habits cannot change. On this account, these 
people of San yodo, Nan kaido, and Sai kaido, and Satsu- 
ma and Mowori [Choshiu], wish to raise the Emperor's flag. 
And they say, that if the Emperor with the flag goes to 
Hakonay, the Bakufu [Shiogoon's office] officers, if bad, 
must all be punished. 

"Some men say that, Japan having been at peace for a 
long time, the spirits of the people are very lazy and slow; 
therefore they suggest that a letter should be given to the 
Daimif>s and peophi of the Go Id stchi do \'i.e., the districts 
lying npon the seven roads], ordeiiDg that ioreigners must 
be brushed out of the country. 

**The Emperor says: * Throughout the empire there are 
many loyal and patriotic men, therefore I will speak to Sat- 
soma and Nagato to desire the people to have patience.* 

gave a letter te Koosay Yamate no kami, requesting 
an answer, and yet none ever came; and last year I wrote 
and proclaimed an amnesty, and to this I received no anp 
swer. Why has the Shiogoon thus lost the way? I believe 
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it k not be^ bat hk offloeiB, All llie Qorocliia do not oare. 
The Ty jia [gmt tm] k but yonngr; but I fear tii^i if I 
delay but an Instaiit [tiU I can sta&d up], all the empire will 
be broken up. Therefore I am every day troubled and weep- 
ing. All the officers of the Kwanto [the Shiogoon, Daimios, 
etc.] think only of the happiness of a day, and forget the 
misery of a hundred years. The holy books thus speak, and 
you ought to study them. You ought to keep these virtuous 
ideas in your minds, and be ready with your military prep- 
arations, and then you will clearly see your way out, and 
brush away the power of the foreign enemies. But while 
all Japan is in a state of excitement, I will hold to the me- 
dium course [i.e., between brushing away immediately and 
waiting indefinitely]. Since the Tokungawa family began 
[t.e., since lyeyas], there Las not arisen a question of so 
much difficulty. I have three plans to propose: The first 
is, that I will grailually bring the Shiogoon and Daimios 
and Hattamoto to Miako, and will hold a council about the 
government of the country and the brushing away of for- 
eigners. If we can do this, tlie anger of heaven and the 
gods will be averted. They will rejoice, and the good minds 
of the lower classes will return. Then all people will stand 
on a strong foundation, and the empire be as strong as a 
large mountain. 

**My second plan is, you must lean upon the old laws of 
Ho taiko [i.e., Taikosaraa], and give the laws of the country 
and the settlement of the (question into the hands of the Tai 
hang [i.e., large fence, or the Kokushiu] and the Gotairo 
[i.e., five elders]. If we do this, the country can keep out 
or push back the pressure of foreigners. All rooikl the 
coasts military preparations must be made ; and so the ooon- 
try will be strong, and foreigners can be brushed away. 

**My third plan is, to order Stotsbashi to assist the Ty jiu 
on all internal business, and to give the office of Regent to 
8hoongaka, to take charge of the outer relations of the office 
at Yedo. In that case both the internal and external busi- 
nesB will be weU oosdueted^ and we shail not Uuab to think 
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tiiai we ai6 wrranli to teeignevs, and Ibrt 
us to orofls oar ooatfi the right over the loft side.* For aH 
men fear tiiat in a Teiy time theae fanafpan wiU wmm 
all Japan. 

"I tinnk that these three plana ehonkl now be ocnaidered 
and Battled, and to that end I send an enToy to Kwanto; hat 
if th^ cannot all three be canned oat, I wish tiie ojQSoera d 
the Shiogoon to eTamine them and determine on one tiiat 
can he carried oat. AH my seryantB ninat he yrexj hosy 
going round and roand, and there is to be no seereoy about 
it; bat OTeiyooeisto be dOigent, and all most give me* 
fidthfol report.'* 

At tiie iame this letter was written both Stotsbaslii and 
Shoongaka were in Ifiako, whither they had fannied down 
before the arrlral of the Shiogoon. The letter beam some 
internal evidence of being written at their dictation, eepe- 
cially from the proposal made to appoint the two as Lieuten- 
ants and Regent to or over the Shiogoon ; and corroborates 
the advice which Kanso had given the young Shiogoon; viz., 
that he should repair at once to Miako, where the enemiee 
of his power were trj-ing to subvert him. 

Not long after this, four Koongays of Miako having been 
discovered plotting against the Emperor were degraded and 
obliged to shave their heads a ^retire to monasteries. Koonga 
and liis son, and the EmpreL-s herself, with two concubines, 
were said to be implicated in these intrigues. The following 
reasons of pimishment were published : "During the last five 
years intrigues have l>een carrying on against the Emperor 
by the late Gotairo and Sakkye Waka.sa no kami. The object 
of these intrigues has been to get possession of the Emperor's 
person and banish him to one of the islands (as formerly sev- 
eral were sent by Ashikaoga and Hojio). Sakkye was veiy 



* The custom in Japan is to bring the left of the dress 
over the right side in fhmt, *'migi yeri*' ; and it a common 
saying that foreigners will soon oblige them to change even 
tins costom, and '*hidari yati*'' CMSB it ofvev tbe left side. 
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falsa, and tarmiihed ilie bright name of the Emperor, wfaioli 
is a very foul crime. Now their derioea have been diiooT- 
eredy and the Emperor has ordered tiie Siaahay [anolher 
name of the Kwanbakfca] thna to puniah liiem.'' 

The puniahment inflicted by the Britbh govenmient upon 
SatBuna at Kagosima, on acooont of the murder of Mr. 
BichaTdaon, waa aevere but deaerred, and, in a political 
▼lew, waa completely auooeaaf oL The two moat powerful 
lords in the empire had each tried a fall with foreignera and 
been worsted. They could no longer press on the govern- 
ment to brush out these intruders, as they knew now by 
experience how far behind the country was in military and 
naval tactics and means of \^ aria re. TJie natural result now 
followed — they began to <|uaiiei aniuHLc thrniselves. Seeing 
their own weakness, however, they iiittiantly began to take 
what steps they could to bring themselves up to a higher 
standing by the education of their people, and they began 
by seeking to acquire a knowledge of steam and steam-ves- 
sels. Choshiu and Satsiima sent young men to England, 
arms and ammunition wure purchased, steam- factories were 
ere<:'ted for working in iron, military tactics were studied, 
professors were appointed in their colleges, and officers were 
obtained to drill their young men and teach the use of the rifle. 

The fruit expected from the intercourse of the Emperor 
and Shiogoon unfortunately did not ripen. The latter re- 
turned to Yedo despoiled of much of the former splendor 
of his position. His coiu*t was broken up. The greater 
lords paid now no deference to him, and the lesser Daimios 
began to side with the greater. His party consisted chiefly 
of the Kamong Daimios, the relatives of the family of To- 
kungawa. Yedo itself was falling into the position of a fad- 
ing dental, and, as a place of commercial imporfance, was 
dwindling with the departure of its political greatness. A 
feeble attempt was made to recall the edict and re-estahliah 
the old order of things in Yedo; but events rolled on, and 
things aie shaping themselvea in totally differant order from 
that propoaed by the mling powera. 
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fl%e 4fft>H# of flftteoma the navy at Kagorf* 

laa separated tiiat Daimio from the party of Choahia and 
oihen, and hk oousBeb to ihe Kmperor were those of peace. 
Bfalmadza Sabnro paid tiie indemmtj demanded of him» and 
gave asBoranoes that tiie offender should be glran up when 
disooTeved, whioh was pertiaps as much as could be ex- 
pected from one who, while a murder was being com- 
mitted by hiso idersi was quietly sitting within ten feet of 
bis viobm. 

The Sbiogoon lyay mntdu bad foond nothing bat tionble 
and anxiety from bis elevation to the seat of power in the 
year 1859. In 1866 bis bealtii began to give way, and he 
shortly alter died, leaving no obildren, and the way beoame 
opeai to his rival, Stotsbashi. The period was oritioal, and 
the aUest man would have found difficulty in steering through 
the dangers surrounding the veesel of state. The Daimios 
would now have little heeitation in ¥nthholding their allegi- 
ance to another Kubosama until it should he settled wbo was 
to be the de facto ruler of the empire — the Emperor or the 
Shic^oon. Many would see that some change must take 
place in the internal constitution of the empire now when 
the government must deal as one body with foreign nations. 
The necessity for dual government was at an end. The 
mouthpiece of the nation must be one, and give no uncer- 
tain sound. The internal resources must be gathered into 
one treasury. The police, the taxes, must be recognized as 
national, and not as belonging to one petty chief here and 
there. The army and navy required reconstruction; and 
the power of the feudal lordg would have to be broken down 
in order to be reoonstitated into one strong state under one 
head. 

The new Shiogoon, Yoshi hisa, attempted to assume the 
power with the position held by his ancestors, but he was 
too late. His only true policy was to stand beside and sup- 
port the Emperor while the lower chiefs impoverished them- 
selves by fighting. He attempted to take a side against the 
Emperor, but not being aided by a strong parfy» he was 
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fomd in 1867 to fgtre way, and hy abduMiting n^n Inio 
iemponuT' obecnriij. 

To add still mofe to tibe critical iKieHionofaflalzs in Japan 
at iluB time, the Bmpeior died, being about iiiirly-eight years 
of age, and kiemng a yoong boy as bis beir and mioeoBsot. 
It does not dearly appear who has been polling tiie strings 
of poiKticial aotioa on the part of tbe boy-BbBperor; but theia 
osn be littie donbt bat that the two Daimios to wbom Yedo 
was the most grievoos offense, and whose anoestoxs had 
smarted fkom the rise of the Tokungawa tandty imder 
lyeyas, Satsuma and Ohoshin, have not been idle. On the 
'^her hand, the wealthy Daimioe from the north — S^idai, 
iMid other Kamong or relativeB of that family — seemed de- 
termined to uphold the position of the family, and carry out 
the principles of lyeyas at all hazards. Between these par- 
ties the Shiogoon, wlio is said to be an able man, tried to 
steer a neutral eourse until he saw what would turn up. 
At length he came to think tliat submission to the Emperor 
was the true policy for himself and for the empire, and 
he humbly placed himself at the disposal of the Emperor 
rather than involve the country in another civil war. His 
submission was accepted by the Emperor in the following 
terms: 

"The conduct of Tokungawa Yoshi hisaha\nng proceeded 
to such an extreme as to be properly called an insult to the 
whole empire, and having caused the deepest pain to the 
mind of the Emperor, both sea and land forces were sent to 
pimish him. Hearing, however, that he is sincerely peni- 
tent, and lives in retirement, the excess of the imperial com- 
passion shall be exhausted, and the following commands be 
enjoined upon him. Let him be respectfully obediont to 
them. A period of cloven days is granted him in whioh 
to comply with all these orders. 

"1st, Yoshi hisa havinj^% on the 12th month of the last 
year, and afterward, insulted the Emperor, attacked tho 
imperial city, and fired upon the imperial flag, was guilty 
ol a moat heinoas crime. The anny waa aoooidingly sent 
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oat to pursue and punish liim. But as he has manifested 
flinoefe oontriiioii and ohedieooe, has shut himself up in re- 
tirement, and begs that his crime may he pardoned: in con- 
sideration of the no small merh of his family, whidi, since 
the time of his ancestors, for more than two hundred years 
has administered the affairs of govemmeiit, and more espe- 
cially of the accumulated meritorious sernces of Mito 20 
Dainagoon [the fether of Toshi hisa^ and rival of the Re- 
gent]; for these yarious considerations, of which we are 
most profoundly sensible, we give him the following com- 
mands, which if he obeys we will deal leniently with him, 
l^rant that the house of Tokungawa be established [i.e., not 
dustro^-od from the list of Daimios], remit the capital punish- 
ment his crimes deserve, but command him to go to the 
castle of Mito, and there live shut up in retirement. 

"2d, The castle [of the Shiogoon in Yedo] to be vacated, 
and deUvered over to the Prince of Owarri. 

**3d, All the ships of war, cannon and small arms to be 
delivered up; when a proper proportion shall be returned 
[to the head of the house of Tokungawa, which is reduced 
to the rank of an ordinary Daimio]. 

'*4th, The retainers Hving in the castle shall move out 
and go into retirement. 

**5th. To all those who have aided Yoshi hisa, although 
their crimes are worthy of the severest punishment, the sen- 
tence of death shall V)e remitted, but they are to receive such 
other punishment as you shall decide on. Let this be re- 
ported to the imperial government. This, however, does 
not include those persons who have an income of more than 
10,000 koku — i.e.y Daimios i the imperial govenunent alone 
will punish such.'* 

An important political step has been taken within the last 
few months, during the present year 1869. The Daimios 
appear to have become aware of the weakness which inevi- 
tably accompanies division, and of the strength which would 
be gained to the country by consolidation and unification 
under one head. The threatening position taken up fajy some 
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or all of the fofeigii naiioiui with whom treaties of friencUhip 
had been ooadadod hsooght up iSb» aiihjeol at €Nime of the 
reoant great oonndlB. The cmahing defeats which had 
fallen 19011 Satsnma and CSioehiii warned fndiTidiial Dai- 
mioB of their weakneaB as umts m carrying on opetationi of 
war; the enonnons expense entailed upon them in procuring 
mnnitionB of war» and in e ie r oiae, and in llie purchase of 
steamers, alarmed these lords in the prospect of maiKq^ntn 
from eidianation, and tb^y came to the conchision thai anch 
expenses could only be home by the empire as a wholes 9b3L 
that to gain such an advantf^ the priTileges of the class 
must in some degree be g^ven up. The removal of the Shio- 
goon presented a favorable opportunity for carrying out the 
proposal, and they agreed heartily to restore all their fiefs 
into the hands of the Emperor, and to give up the exclusive 
privileges which each held in his own state, that these might 
all be thrown into one government, with one exchequer, one 
army, and one navy. The latest accounts confirm this ces- 
sion of their independent rights — in which cession Satsuma, 
the most powerful, but the Daimio who suffered most from 
the independent system in the very severe punishment which 
he received in loss of men, destruction of steamers, and pay- 
ment of indemnity, with total loss of prestige and position as 
a military power, has been foremost. It is therefore reason- 
able to suppose that henceforth there will be only one re- 
sponoble ruling power in Japan. 



OHAPTEB Xn 

BVaNTS VOUiOWINO THX ABOLITION OF THB SmOQOOKATB 

Mr. Dickson's history waa puhliahed in 1869. Daring 
the thirty years that have since eli^Med we have witnessed 
a complete kansformation of Japan. To make intelKgible 
the sequence of events, it may be well to describe more in 
detail the BwidaptB whioh pBeoedad, attended and immedi* 
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ately followed the downfall of the Tokungawa Shiogoonate 
which, for more than two and a half centuries, had pos- 
se.^sed tho substance of power in Japan, only the shadow 
thereof being retained by the ilikado. Within less than a 
year after January 6, 1867, when Keiki had been made Shio- 
goon, much against his will, the Prince of Tosa and many 
able representatives of the Daimio and Samurai castes urged 
him to resign and permit a government to be constituted on 
the principles wliich had prevailed in the anti-Shiogoon era, 
namely, before the year A.D. 1200. In November, 1867, 
Keiki so far yielded to public opinion as to tender his i^ig- 
nation ; hut, as the Aidzu clan, which was stanchly loyal to 
him, continued to guard the Mikado's palace, it remained for 
a time uncertain whether Keiki might not resume his func- 
tions. Ultimately, a combination was formed by the Sat- 
suma, Choehiu, Tosa, Etsizen and other clans, whereby the 
followers of the Tokungawa family were expelled from the 
imperial palace and an edict was issued in the name of 
the young Mikado, Mutsuhite, to the effect that the office 
of Shiogoon was abolished, and that the government of 
Japan would be henceforth carried on by the Mikado him- 
self. A provisional administration was appointed, and all 
the important civil and military postB were aUotted to un- 
fliTinMfig upholders of the prospective regime. The ex-Shio- 
goon, however, was persuaded by his retainers to retract his 
raEdgnation, and, at the head of a large foroe, he undertook 
to renter Kioto [Miako] for the purpose of reasserting his 
former authority. After a battle^ wlidoh lasted three days, 
he was beaten the loyal troops and was forced to take 
lefoge in his oastle* where he announced that he would 
never again take up arms against the Mikada Nererthe* 
lees» the Tokungawa olan showed, for a tune» signs of dis- 
affeotkm; hut by July 1, 1869, all vestiges of lebelUoiii had 
ceased and the Mikadoes party was triamphant. The trials 
of the new goremment now began. The Kuge, or court 
noUes, and the whole body of Samurai, or two-sworded 
men, desired to drive foieigneis out of the oountry, twl 
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Oknbo, Goto and Kido, who were conversant wilJi foreign 

ideas, opposed the execution of the plan and sent a noble of 
tho imperial court to give the Mikado's consent to the treat- 
ies and to invite the foreign Ministers to an audience with 
the Emperor in Kioto, The conversion of the court nobles 
to the party that desired to see Japan reconatmcted on 
European principles now went on rapidly, and the young 
Mikado was induced to appear in person before the Council 
of State and to promise that a deliberative assembly should 
be eventually formed. Indicative of an intention to revolu- 
tionize the mode of government was the Emperor's depart- 
ure from Kioto, which had been the seat of his ancestors for 
twenty-five centuries, and his adoption of Yedo, thenceforth 
called Tokio, for his capital. To a considerable extent, free- 
dom of tlie press was now guaranteed, and a number of news- 
papers sprung up. Books expounding European methods of 
thought and education were pubhslied, and many pamphlets 
advocating the abolition of feudalism appeared. Four of 
the great Daimios, or feudal lords, advocated the cliange. 
They addressed a memorial to the throne offering to restore 
the registers of their clans and proposing that the Mikado 
should resume possession of their fiefs. In conformity to 
this request, an edict was issued in September, 1871, sum- 
moning the Daimios to Tokio for the purpose of anrangiDg 
their retirement to private life. With aoarcely an exemption, 
the ocdor was obeyed; e^en the J)auDioa who disappioTed of 
the measure were unwilling to oppose the reaohite men who 
had framed the edict. The troth is that, even under the 
feudal system^ the real power in each clan had lain in the 
hands of aUe men of inferior rank who ruled theur nominal 
nutflen. These are the men who, dnring the last thirty 
jears, have controlled Japan. Having first driven the Shio>- 
goon into private life, thej then oompelled the DaimioB to 
follow him into vetirement. Of the men who have goTemed 
the country dnoe 1868^ not <nie is a Daimio 1^ birth, and 
cn^ two or three are Knge, <» oonrt noUes. Almost aU 
were simple Samurai, or retainers of the territorial knrda. 
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It should be mentioned that, in 1869, the Emperor re- 
turned to Kioto for a brief visit, in order to perform certain 
ceremonies at his father's tomb, and, during his sojourn in 

the western capital, he married the present Empress, who 
was a princesH of one of the five retxent families, from which 
the highest officers m:ider the iIik;uU» have always been se- 
lected, and from which the emperors have habitually chosen 
their wives. 

We have seen that the Emperor had promised to convoke 
a deUberative avssembly. This promise was, at first, kept to 
the ear, rather than the hope. A so-called Kogisho or Parlia- 
ment was formed of persons representing each of the Daimi- 
ates, and designated for the position by the Daimios. It was 
a mere debating society, whose function was to give advice 
to the imperial government. How conservative the advice 
given by this body was may be measured by the fact that it 
refused to recommend the abolition of the privilege of hari- 
kari, or of the (custom of wearing swords. This Kogisho 
lasted only for Bome months, being- dissolved in the autamn 
erf the same year in which it was created. 

Soon after the supj>ression of the feudal system in Japan, 
the Daimiates, considered as administrative areas, were su- 
perseded by Prefectures. At lirst, the ex-Daimios were ap- 
pointed Prefects, but most of them were soon found to be 
unfit for high executive office, and they have been gradnaUj 
replaced by competent persons drawn from the Samurai claa8» 
It should further be noted that the extinction of feudalism 
imposed some onerous financial obligations. It was decided 
that each ex-Daimio, and each of the sub-feudatories that 
had been dependent on him, should receive one-tenth of the 
income which they bad drawn from thsir fiefs. This income 
was to be free from any claim for the support of the Samurai 
who had foimed the standing army in each olan. The cen- 
tral govenmient undertook to make all payments to the Sa- 
murai for services of any kind. The assumption of this bur- 
den compelled the goverament to borrow $16((,000,000. In 
ywwot tbe pensions wbioh tbsy had formerly reoeiTed, lump 
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gums were given to the Samurai, but these were soon squau- 
dered, and much poverty and want were eventually experi- 
enced by the ex-feudal retainers. Among other remarkable 
events which took place in 1871, should be mentioned the 
removal of the ancient disqualification of the eta and hei- 
tnin, whereby these pariah castes were placed on the same 
legal footing as the rest of the population. In the following 
year, the first railway in Japan was opened. This was a 
line between Yokohama and Tokio. In 1873, the European 
calendar was adopted, so far as the beginning of the year 
and the beginning of the months are concerned. The year 
is still reckoned, however, from Jimmu Tenno, which is 1873 
of the Christian era, and corresponds to the year 2533 of the 
Japanese era. Still employed occafiionally, also, is the Meiji 
year*period, which began in 1868. 

From the beginning of 1879, the remodeling of the Jap- 
anese system of education was imdertaken. In April of 
that year, the Mikado, Mutsuhito, visited the Imperial Col- 
lege, Bobeequently to be known as the Imperial University. 
The new buildings consisted of three wings, each 192 feet 
long, joined to a main edifice 334 feeit in length. The stu- 
dents in this institation soon nnmbered 350, tanght by 20 
fomgn pKofessoro. The loreiign langoage school, in which 
pupils learned Bnglish or some other European language, 
preparatory to entering the ooUege, presently had 600 stu- 
dents and SO foreign teachers. For educational purposes, 
the empire was divided into eight districts, in each of which 
a uniTensity was contemplated, which was to be supplied by 
910 secondaiy sdhods of foieign languages. It was ar- 
ranged that the elementary ▼emacnlar schools should num- 
ber 58,000, or one for every 600 persons in Japan. To these 
elementary establishments were to be deputed native teach- 
en trained in normal schools. Before many years had 
pasood, the school attendance was computed at three 
milliflnfl. 

During llie year 1678, two legations and three consulates 
were established abroad. Before long, the number was In- 
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CTOMod to iem. The Japanese press qwMj emerged tnm 
the realm of eifperiment and became a powecfnl ehriliBing 
loroe. In the eoorae o€ a few years, ten daily newspapets 
in Hie capital and 800 pabUoations in the empire, equipped 
with metal type and printing presses, began to flood the 
country with information and awaken thought. In the de* 
partment of jurisprudence, also, great progress was made. 
Since the restoration of the Mikado to actual power, revised 
8tM lutes have greatly decreased tlie list of capital punish- 
ments; the condition of the prisons has been ameliorated; 
legal processes have been improved from the view])oint of 
justice, and the use of torture to obtain testimony has been 
entirely abolished. Law schools were established, and to 
accused persons was given the assistance of counsel for their 
defense. By the year 1874, there had been a great change 
for the better in the diet, clothing, and hygienic protection 
of the people. In the year named, there were in the empire 
one government hospital and twenty-one hospitals assisted 
by government grants, twenty-nine private hospitals, 5,*247 
physicians practicing according to the principles and meth- 
ods of Western science, and 6,205 apothecaries. In 1875, 
there wore 385 students in the medical colleges at Tokio 
and Nagasaki, and there were some twenty-five foreign sur- 
geons and physicians in the employ of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Public decency was improved and the standards of 
Christendom approached. The sale of orphan female chil- 
dren to brothel keepers, the traffic in native or European 
obscene pictures, lascivious dances, the exhibition of nude 
singing girls, the custom of promiscuous bathing in the pub- 
lic baths, and the toleration of nakedness on the part of the 
rural coolies were brought to an end. Beligious pereeontiaB 
ceased. All the native Obristians who had been exiled or 
imprisoned in 1868-69 were set tee and lestored to their 
villages. We noteii finaUy, that, as early as 1876, the ful- 
fillment of the {MTomise made by the Mikado in 1868, that 
''intellect and leaniing should be sought for throaghoiil the 
imld," had been so far fulfilled that 400 loreignera from 
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many Western oonnftneB had been inyHed to occupy poste in 
the govemment dirfl sevioe. In 1870, there had been not 
ten Protestant Christians in the empire. By May, 1876, 
there were ten Protestant churches, with a membership of 
800 souls. In March of the year just named, Prime Minis- 
ter Sanjo i^ued a proclamation abolishing the custom of 
wearing two swords. This muasuro, which had boen hrat 
advocated by Ariiiori Mori iu IS 70, now became law through- 
out the land. It was in August, 187H, that tlie commutation 
of the hereditary pensions and Hfo incomes of the Sumarai, 
which previously had been optional, was made compulsory. 
This act forced the privileged classes to begin to earn their 
bread. In tlie same month, the empire was redivided and 
the 68 Ken, or Prefectures, were reduced in number to 35. 
It was to be expected that the progressive course of the 
Mikado's Ministers would excite some disaffection. There 
were during this year some insurrections on the part not 
only of discontented Samurai, but also of the farmers on 
whom the burdens of taxation mainly fell. It was to re- 
dress the grievances of the agricultural class that, in Jan- 
uary, 1877, the national land tax was reduced from 3 to •■l}4 
per cent, while the local tax, which had formerly amounted 
to ime-third of the land tax, was cut down to one-fifth. 
About the same time, the salaries of nearly all the govern- 
ment officers were diminished, sovpral thousand office-holders 
were discharged, the Department of Revision and the Pre- 
fecture of Police were abolished, and their functions were 
transferred to the Home Department. An annual saving of 
about eight miiUon dollars was thus effected, and the loss to 
the Treasury from the curtailment of land taxation was made 
good. In 1877, however, a great rebeUion broke out m 
Batsnina, instigated by Saigo Takamoii, who had been 
formerly a marshal of the empire. After a oontest of some 
months, the imperial authority was everywhere re-estab- 
lished, and Saigo, at his own request, was beheaded by one 
of his friends. This insorrection represented the final strug- 
gle between the f oroes of feudalism and misrule against 
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order and unify. The contest oost Ji^paa |50|000,000 and 
many thousands of livea. In the ultiinate treatment of the 
lebelsy the government displayed a qpixit of knienn^ worthy 
of an enHghtened state. Of npiward of 88,000 petsons tried 
in Einshia, only twenty weve decapitated, about 1»800 were 

tmilMnoA tft Itnpwanmtumt, aim! antrnft aa,ftnft wnww* ptw^mttta^ 

During the same year, 1877, the cholera broke out in Japan^ 
bat, owing to the enforoement of sanitary measures^ there 
were but 6,297 deaths. 

The Mikado had now been governing Japan for ten years 

by means of an irresponsible Ministry. The oath which he 
had taken at Kioto in 18G8 to form a delil^erative assembly 
had never been fully carried out. We have seen that the 
KogiBho, or advisory body, called into existence in 1868, 
had been dissolved in the same year. Subsequently, in 
1875, a Senate had been established and an assembly of the 
ken governors, or prefects, held one session. The meetings 
of the latter body, however, were soon indefinitely post- 
poned. Nevertheless, the era of personal government was 
drawing to a close. On July 22, 1878, a long step was taken 
toward representative institutions by an edict convoking pro- 
vincial parliaments or local assemblies which were to sit once 
a year in each ken or province. Under the supervision of 
the Minister of tlio Ititerior, these bodies were empowered to 
discuss questions of local taxation, and fo petition the central 
government on other matters of local interest. There were 
both educational and property qualifications of the franchise. 
Each voter had to prove his abihty to read and write, and he 
must have paid an annual land tax of at least five doUais. 
In October, 1881, the Mikado announced by a proclamatkm 
that, in 1890, a Parliament would be established. In June» 
1884, an edict was issued readjusting tbe system of nobility* 
In the newly created ovdeis of princes, maiqoiaes, oomitSy 
viscounts and barons, were observed the names of maaymen 
who had once belanged to the class of Samurai, or gently, 
bat who had earned promotion by distinguished services on 
behalf of their oountry. Three hundied penBons, that maj 
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be doBoribed as peftaining to the aristocrapy of inteUect^ weie 
thus ennobled on the score of merit. It was expected that 
out of these newly created noUes would be constituted tiie 
upper house, or Chamber of Notables, m &e Parliament 
which was to come into being in 1890. In Deoember, 1885, 
the triple premiership, the Friyy Council and the Ministries, 
as they had been hitherto established, came to an end. In 
their place was created a Cabinet at the head of which was 
a Minister-President. The old goyemment boards, together 
with a new board, which was to supervise the poet-office, 
telegraph and railway, were organized in such a way as to 
discharge many thousand office-holders. All the members 
of the new Cabinet were men of modern ideas, and such 
Asiatic features as the government had hitherto retained 
were now extiDguishod. By 1886, notable progress had been 
made in the appliciitious of steam and electricity. Of rail- 
roads there were already "305 miles open, 271 miles in course 
of construction, and 543 miles contemplated. Although these 
Knes were built and equipped on British models, most of the 
survejang, engineering and constructive work and all of the 
mechanical labor were performed by natives. The trains 
and engines were worked by Japanese ; such hght materials 
as were made of wood and metal were manufactured in Japan, 
only the heavy castings, the rails and the engines beiug 
brought from Great Britain. The telephone and the electric 
light were now seen in the large cities, and four cables con- 
nected the island empire with the Asiatic mainland. Already 
the Japan Mail Shipping Company employed a large fleet of 
steamships and saihng vessels in their coasting, trade and pas- 
senp^er lines. We add that, in 1885, the Postal Department 
forwarded nearly 100,000,000 letters and packages. 

The Japanese had, for some time, recognized that educa- 
tion is the basis of progress, and that their efforts for intel- 
lectual advancement were seriously impeded by their use of 
the Chinese graphic system. They perceived that what they 
needed most of aJl was an alphabet. In 1884, the Boma-ji- 
£aiy or Boman Iietter Association, was formed in Tokio^ 
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and, witbm two yeaxB, had 6,000 members, nathe and for- 
eign. As Hneax name impliee, their purpoee was to supplant 
the Chinese character and native syllabary by the Roman 
alphabet, as the vehide ci Japanese thought. It was dem- 
onstrated that all possible sounds and vocal combinations 
could be expressed by using t wenty-two Roman letters. It 
was further proved that, by moaus of the Roraaii alphabet, 
a child could learn to read the colloquial and book language 
in one-tenth of the time formerly required. Scarcely was 
the Roman Letter Association under way than it printed a 
newspaper, edited text-books, and transliterated popular and 
classic t-exts in the ajipropriate characters of the Roman 
alphabet. By an imperial decree, issued in November, 1884, 
the English language was made part of the order of study 
in the common schools. Meanwhile, the progress of Chris- 
tianity acquired considerable momentum. Not only were 
many converts made by Catholic missionaries, but, by the 
end of 1885, there were 200 Protestant church^, with a 
membership of over 13,000. In December, 1885, the Mi- 
kado's Cabinet was r(K)rganized, and, during the next four 
years, Ito and Inouye were the principal molders of the na- 
tional policy. In April, 1888, a new body called the Privy 
Council was created, of which Ito became President, while 
Kuroda filled the position of Prime Minister. In this body» 
active debate upon the forthcoming Constitution began In 
May of the year last-nanifid, and prooeeded until February 
11, 1889, when the long-awaited instrument was proclaimed. 
BiXactly thirty-five years after the American treaty -ships ap- 
peared in sight o£ Idzu, the Jdikado, Mutsuhito, took oath 
to maintain the government according to the Ooostitiition, 
the documents defining which he, before an audience of 
nobles, officials and foreign envoyB, handed to Kuroda, the 
principal Ministor of State. On this occasion, for the first 
time in Ji^tan's hisfeocy, the Smperar lode beside the Em- 
pran in publia The one hlot upon the xeoosd of the day 
was the timnfininfltiinTi of tibe ICinlBlv of BdncBtioiif A ^t^ tl 
Mori, by a Bhintoiwt fanatic. 
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Let us glance at some of the features of Japan's funda- 
mental organic law. The Constitution proper consists of 
sixty-six articles, but, simultaneously with it, two hundred 
and sixty-six expositionary laws were proclaimed. In the 
first place, the Mikado's person was declared sacred and in- 
violable. In him continued to be concentrated the rights ol 
sovereignty, which, however, he was to exercise according 
to the provisions of the organio law. A Diet or Parliament 
waa created to meet once a year, and to be opened, cloeed* 
prorogued and dissolved by the Emperor. Its debates aie 
public. The Mikado*B IfjnisteKS may take seats and speak 
in either House, bat are acoountable^ not to the Diet, but to 
the Emperor alone. BiUa raising revenue and appropriating 
the same require the consent of the Diet, l)ut oertain fixed 
expenditures, provided for by the Ckmetitation, cannot be 
abc^ished or curtailed without the conmmenoe of the Exeoo- 
tiye. To a large extent, fhe power orar the purse is thos 
witiiheld from the lepreeentatiYes of the people. The tenure 
of judges is for good behayior. The Upper House oonsistB 
partly of hereditary, partly of elected, and partly of nomi- 
nated members; the combined number, however, of the mem* 
bers of the two last-named classes is not to exceed that of 
those who hold heritable titles of nobility. The House of 
BepresentatlTeB oonsistB of about 800 members, who serre 
four years. For them there is a property qualification ; they 
must pay annually national taxes to the amount of fifteen 
yen or dollars. Those who elect them must also pay na- 
tional taxes to the same amount. Those persons who pay 
taxes to Hie amount of oyer fiye yen are enticed to vote te 
members of the local assembly. These numbered, in 1887, 
about 1,600,000, whereas the electorate of the national House 
of Representatives numbered only about 300,000. We ob» 
serve, lastly, that certain fundamental rights were guaran* 
teed to the Japanese people. They have, for instance, the 
right of chang^ing their domicile. Except according to law, 
they are not to be arrested, detained or punished. They are 
also to enjoy the right o£ freedom from search, Uie mviola- 
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WHty of letters, freedom of religious belief and the liberty 
of speech, petition, writing, publishing, association and public 
meeting within the limits of laws to be laid down by the 
national Parliament. 

The threefold election — namely, for a fraction of the Up- 
per House, for the whole of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, and for the local assembly — took place in July, 
1890. About eighty-five per cent of eligible voters availed 
themselves of the franchise, and there was a great super tlu- 
ity of candidates. It turned out at the ballot-box that to he 
in any way connected with government employment was to 
invite almost certain defeat, while, on the other hand, few 
of the old party leaders were chosen as standard-bearers in 
the new Parliamentary field. We add that, on April 22, 
1890, a new code of civil procedure, and the first portion of 
a Civil Code, were promulgated; since 1881, a new Criminal 
Code based on the principles of Westom jurisprudeiioe has 
been in saooeeBful operation. 



OHAFTEB Xm 

FORBIGN POUCY OF NEW JAPAN AND WAB WITH CHINA 

It will be conyenient to consider separately the foreign 
policy which was gradually evolved after the transformation 
of Japan that followed the Mikado-a reBumption of actual 
power. F^carcely had the Shiogoon been orerthiown than 
the desire of conquest and expansion was reawakened. Bep- 
resentatives of the advanced school of Japanese ideas pres- 
ently maintained that the national jurisdiction should include 
not only Yezo, Saghalien and the Bonin islands, but also 
Ck)fea Mid the eastern part of Formosa, the last claim being 
based upon settlements made by the Japanese. The Bonin 
islands, first cocupied by Ogasawara^ a Daimio, in 1593, and 
▼isited by a par^ of ezplorefs ffom Kagasald in 1676, had 
been negleoted the Japanese for oeDturieSy tiioqgh long a 
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noted resorft of whalers. In 18?8» the Islands wete fonnally 
reoocapied in the name of the Mikado, and a local goyem- 
meni established by Japanese offioeis. Saghatien and tiie 
Knrile islands had been a debatable ground between the 
Japanese and the Russians since 1790, and had been thesoene 
of a good deal of bloodshed. In 1875, Admiral Bnomoto con- 
duded at St. Petersburg a oonTention by which Bussia re- 
ceired the whole d Saghalien, while Japan obtained all the 
Enzile islands. The large island of Ye«> was administered 
by a spedal department nntQ the year 1882, when it was 
divided into three ken, or prefectures, which are governed 
like the rest of the empire. Let us glance, next, at Japan's 
assumption of sovereignty over the little island kingdom of 
Kiu Kill, or Loo Cliuo, an assumption which subjected the 
relations bet ween China and Japan to sovero tension. Those 
islands are strung like a long thread between Japan and For- 
mosa. For many centuries, these islanders sent tribute to 
both China and Japan. Toward the close of the sixteenth 
century, Hideyoshi demanded that they should pay tribute 
to Japan alone; but he never enforced his demands. In 
1609, lyehisa, the Daimio of Satsuma, conquered the islands, 
and made their chiefs swear allegiance to his house and to 
the Shiogoon. Between 1611 and 1860, no fewer than fifteen 
embassies from Riu Kiu visited Yedo to obtain investiture 
for the island king, or to congratulate a Shiogoon upon his 
accession to power. The same policy, however, was pursued 
toward China also. After the revolution of 1868 the Loo 
Choo islands were made a dependency of the Japanese em« 
pire, and the king acknowledged the Mikado for bis suze- 
rain. Some five years later, the Japanese reduced the king 
to the status of a zetired Daimio, and transformed Riu Kiu 
into a ken, or prefecture. To this the islanders objected, and 
continued to send a tribute-junk to Ningpo, and implored 
China's interposition. The Pekin government, on its party 
considered that Japan, by its annexation of the Loo Choo 
islands, had wrongfolly ent off a fringe of the robe oi the 
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Let us now glance at Japan's connection with Formosa, 
before examining, somewhat in detail, her much more im- 
portant relations to Corea. It was toward the end uf 1873 
that a Loo Choc junk was wrecked on the eastern shore of 
Formosa; the crew were killed hy the savage inhabitants 
of that region, and, as it was reported, eaten. The Loo 
Choo islanders appealed to their hereditary suzerain at Sat- 
suma, who referred the matter to Tukio. As it happened, 
China laid no claim to the e^istern part of Formosa, and no 
trace of it appeared on the maps of the Middle Kingdom. 
Tn the spring of 1874, the Mikado dispatched Soyejima as 
Embtkibador to Pekin, and his representative there obtained 
an audience with the Chinese Euiperor. The Tsungli Yamen 
disclaimed responsibiUty for eastern Formosa, and conceded 
the right of Japan to chastise the savages there. While 
Soyejima was absent in China, a Japanese junk was wrecked 
in Formosa, and its crew were stripped and plundered. On 
the return of the Embassy, 1,300 Japanese soldiers, under the 
command of Saigo Yorimichi, were ordered to avenge the 
outrage, and, after a few skirmishes with savages, they pro- 
ceeded to occupy the eastern part of Formosa. There they 
built roads, organized camps, and directed fortifications in 
accordance with the principles of modem engineering and 
military art. Incited, it is said, by foreign infltieiioe^ tbe 
Chinese goTemment now began to urge its daimB iipcu the 
whole of FormoBB, and to denounce the Japanese as intrud- 
en. For a time war seemed inevitable, bat the result of the 
negotiations, intrusted to Okubo, who was sent to Pekin, 
was that the Chinese paid an indemnity of $700,000, and the 
Japanese evacuated the island. The abortive ezpeditKm had 
cost Japan $5,000,000 and seven hnndred lives. 

Japan's- relations with Corea were to have mnoh more 
momentous consequences. During the Tokxmgawa period, 
the so-called Hennit Kingdom had sent regnilai*ly embassies 
oonveying homage 4o Japan; bat) not relishing the change 
which the latter country underwent in 1868, disgusted at the 
departure of the Mikado's gownmsntfroni traditional ideals^ 
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and emboldened by the failure of the French and American 
expeditions against her own territory, Corea sent to Tokio 
insiiltiug letters, in which she taunted Japan with slavish 
truckling to the foreign barbarians, and declared herself an 
enem}^ This incident, which took place in 1872, rendered 
the project of a war with Corea extremely popular in the 
Japanese army and navy. Some years, however, were to 
elapse before an armed contest took place between the two 
countries. In 1876, Mr. Arinori Mori was dispatched to 
Pekin, and Kuroda Kiyotaka, at the head of some men-of- 
war, entered Corean waters. The twofold diplomatic and 
naval demonstration was crowned with success. A treaty 
of peace, friendship and commerce was concluded lietween 
Japan and Corea on February 27, 1876. In pursuance of 
this treaty, Japan, in 1876, secured the op(;ning of the port 
of Fushan to her trade, as compensation for an outrage per- 
petrated on some of her sailors. In 1880, Chemulpo, the 
port of Seoul, the Corean capital, was also thrown open to 
Japanese commerce. Tlie activity of the Japanese gave 
mnbrage to the court oi Pekin, and, in 1881, a draft com- 
mercial treaty was drawn up by the Chinese authorities, in 
conjunction with the representatives of the principal Western 
powers at the Chinese capital, and carried to Seoul for ac- 
ceptance by the American naval officer, Commodore Schu- 
feldt. The treaty, being recommended by China, was, nat> 
orally, accepted by Corea. When the Japanese^ howerer, 
observed that the Chinese were patting forward a pretenskn 
to control exclusively the destinies of the Hermit Kingdom, 
they determined to assert their old claim to an equal voice 
with China in the Corean peninaula. They allied them- 
selves with the so-called progressive party In Oorea, and 
thuB forced China to link her fortonea with the reactionists. 

Except among the xolorniers, who constituted bat a weak 
uinoiity of the Corean population, the Japanese wm £w 
from popular in the Hermit Kingdom, and, in Jane, 1888, 
the reactionists attacked the Japanese Legatiion, mnxdeared 
eome of its inmates and compelled the aurvivcci to flee. 
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Thereupon, the Japanese sent a force to exact reparation, 
wliilo the Chinese, on their part, sent a force to restore 
order. A temjxjrary accommodation was effected, but, for 
two years, Chinese and Japanese soldiers remained close to 
one another under the walls of Seoul. In December, 1884, 
a second collision occurred between the Japanese and Co- 
reang, the latter being aided this time by the Chinese. The 
first named were compelled to flee. The Toldo govern- 
ment obtained reparation for this fresh outrage, but, not 
satisfied therewith, it dispatched Count Ito to Pekin to bring 
about some permanent arrangement. There is no doubt 
that, at this time, the Chinese occupied a much stronger 
position in Corea than did the Mikado's aubjecte, but the 
advantage was thrown away by an agreement which tied 
China's hands and had far-reaching consetpiences. 

Li Hung Chang was appointed Plenipotentiary to nego- 
tiate with Coimt Ito, and a convention was signed by them 
at Tientedn, on April 18, 1885. It provided, first, that both 
countrifis should recall their troops from Corea; secondly, 
that no more officers should be sent by either country to drill 
Oorean soldiers; and, thirdly, that if, at any future tiine, 
either of the parties to the convention should decide to send 
a force to Oorea, it must straightway inform the other. Bj 
this compact, Gbina acknowledged that Japein's right to con- 
trol Corea was on a level with her own, dud it was hence- 
forth unreasonahle for the Pekin authoritieB to apeak of 
Oorea as a vassal State. For nine yeacs after the conclusion 
of the Tientsin Oonventicn, peace psevailed in the Hermit 
Kingdom. In the spring of 1894, however, the Toiig Haks, 
a body of religions reformers, broke into open rebellion, and, 
toward the end of May, obtained a considerable sacoess over 
the troops of the Cknean government. China was at once 
leqnestod to dispatch a force to save the capital, and, by the 
loth of Jnne, 9,000 Ghinese eddierB were encamped at Asan, 
a port some distance to the south of Seoul. A few Chinese 
men-of-war were also ordered to cruise off the Oorean coasts. 
In ponmanoe of the teims of the Tientsin Convention, notiflr 
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cation of the dispatch of these forces to Corea was given to 
the Tokio government, which, having had equal rights con- 
ceded to it, was r^olved to exercise them with promptitude 
toid vigor. "Within forty-eight hours after the arrival of the 
Chinese at Asan, the Japanese had placed a far superior 
number of soldiers at Seoul, and of ships at Chemulpo. They 
thus secured complete possession of the capital and of the 
court, although both had been in thorough sympathy with 
China. To avert an insurrection in Seoul, it was thought 
needful to secure the person of the King of Corea, and his 
palace was, accordingly, captured by the Japanese, and the 
ruler of the peninsula converted into their tool or ally. He 
was, forthwith, reqiiirod to put his seal to a document order- 
ing the Chinese troops, who had come at his invitation, to 
leave the country. This seizure of the King's person took 
place on July 23, 1894. Two days later, the Japanese squad- 
ron attacked the transport "Kowshing" and some armed 
vessels which were convoying it. In the ensuing engage- 
ment, one Chinese man-of-war was sunk, one was disabled, 
and 1,200 soldiers went down with the "Kowshing." On 
the same day, the Japanese General Oshima left Seoul with 
a small force to attack the Chinese oamp^ which had been 
tranaferred from Asan to Song-hwan, a strongly fortified 
position. The place was carried on July 29 by a night snr- 
prise with a loss to the Chinese of 500 killed and wounded; 
the remainder of the force then retreated to Pingyan£r» a town 
north of Seoul, on the main road to China. These encounteiB 
were followed by a reciprocal declaration of war between 
China and Japan on August 1, 1894. There ensued a lull in 
hostilities, during which Japan poured her troops into Oorea, 
while the Chinese fleet lemained inaotiye in the harbors of 
Wei-hai-Wei and Port Arthur. About the beginning of 
September, a Japanese force of 18,000 men under Qeneral 
Kodjra was ordeied to attack the strong position occupied by 
the Chinese at Fingyang. The assault was deliyexed on Hay 
16, and the Chinese were compelled to retreat with a loss of 
9,000 killed, in addition to the wounded and prisoners. The 
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stodineBB of llie dfilBnae at certain pointB was attestad hf 
the fact that the Ticton themaelveB lost 633 killed, wounded 
and musing. The capture of Pingyang resnltod in tiie 
Chinese evacuation of Corea. 

While the fighting was taUng place on land at Pingyang^ 
the Ohinese fleet, under the comnmnd of Admiral Ting^ wbb 
conyeying troops to the mouth of the Yalu Biver, the nortii- 
western boundary of Corea, where the Chinese were collect- 
ing a second army. Returning from the fulfillment of IIiIb 
task, the fleet was encountered off the island of Hai Tang 
on September 17, a Japanese squadron under Admiral 
Ito. The naval combatants were nearly equal in strength, 
each numbering ten war vessels; two of tlie Chinese ships, 
however, were superior in armament. The result of the 
action was that five of the Chinese torpedo boats were de- 
stroyed, and the total loss of the Chinese in killed and 
wounded was 1,000, while that of the Japanese was but 265. 

The Japanese, having been re-enforced by a considerable 
body of soldiers under Marshal Yamagata, began their for- 
ward movement from Pingyang early in October, 1894, and 
on the 10th of the month reached the Yalu, where they 
found a considerable Chinese army p<j8ted on the northern 
bank of the river. After a merely uominal resistance, how- 
ever, the Chinese officers and soldiers abandoned their fortifi- 
cations on October 25 and 26, thus allowing the Japanese to 
capture an enormous quantity of war materials, including 
seventy-four cannon, over 4,000 rifles and more than 4,000,- 
000 rounds of ammunition. While Marshal Yamagata was 
forcing the passage of the Yalu, another Japanese army 
under Marshal Oyama had landed on the Liau-tung, or 
Regent's Sword peninsula, with the view of assailing the 
great naval station of Port Arthur. The natural and arti- 
ficial strength of this place was great ; over 300 guns were 
in position, and the garrison numbered at least 10,000 men, 
while the assailants did not exceed 13,000, although, of 
course, they were materially aided by their fleet. Haying 
landed at ^e mouth of the Hua-yuan Biver, about 100 rniks 
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north, of Port Ai tliur, the Japanese pushed southward and 
captured the •well-fortified city of Chinchow without losing a 
man. On the next day, they had a similar experience at 
Talien-wan, where they found over 120 cannon, 2,500,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, and nearly 34,000,000 riiie 
cartridges. On November 22, ISU-i, the Japanese army and 
fleet made a concerted attack upon Port Arthur, and, with 
the loss of eighteen men killed and 250 wounded, gained pos- 
session of a naval stronghold on which $20,000,000 had been 
spent. During the following month of December, the force 
under Marshal Yamagata advanced into Manchuria, but here 
they wore confronted by a fresh Chinese army, which had 
been assembled to defend Mukden, the old Manchu capital, 
and which evinced a good deal of courage. In one fight at 
Kangwasai, the Japanese experienced a loss of 400 men, and 
the subsequent capture of Kaiping cost them 300 killed and 
wounded. About the niicldle of January, 1805, the energies 
of the Japanese were turned against the naval fortress of 
"Wei-hai- Wei, which is situated on the northern coast of Shan- 
timg, opposite Port Arthur, and constitutes, with the last- 
named place, the keys of the Gulf of Peohihli. After land- 
ing, on January 20, at Yungchang, a little west o£ the place 
to be attacked, the Japanese, six days later, appeared at the 
gates of Wei-hai- Wei. The place was defended not only by 
a semicircular line of forts and batterieB and two fortified 
islands in the bay, but also by the ChineBe fleet under Ad- 
miral Ting, which comprised nine laige vessels, besides six 
small gunl>oat3 and seven large and four small torpedo boats. 
The attack beg^n on January 39, and continued for three 
weeks; nor would Admiral Ting, even then, have consented 
to surrender, had he not received a telegraphed message from 
Id Hung Chang to the effect that no help need be looked for. 
After the terms of snrrender were agreed upon, the Ohineee 
admiral committed suicide. After tiie fall of Wei-hai* Wei, 
the Japanese in Manchuria continued their advance, and 
captured the twin caltj of Newohang, thus placing them- 
■elves hetween Mukden and the Chinese capital. When 
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qpdbg was abonl to open, iliegr poegqiood an amy of 100,000 
men, teadj to moTe upon Pekiiiy and tfam k no dodbi thai 
tboj ooold haye taken the dty speedilj and easily. Two 
monthB pKevioaaly, the Ghineee had sent ta Tokb a poa- 
tended peace nuasion with inadequate powers, hot noify tiis 
Pekin government^ xecoguiziug the impossilnH^ of neisfe- 
anoe, appointed li Hung Chang plenipotentiaiy, and dis- 
patched him to Bhimonoeeki, which he leadhed on Maxoh 20, 
LockOj for the suocesB of his mission, he was shot in 
the cheek hy a fanatic four days after his arrival, while he 
was returning from a conference with Count Ito, the repre- 
sentative of Japcin. This outrage aroused great sympathy 
for Li ] lung Ciuiiig, and, to prove the sincerity of his regret, 
the !Mikudo consented to an armistice, and sensibly modified 
the terms of peace upon which he had originally insisted. 
On April 17, 1895, the Treaty of Shimonoseki was signed, 
and, on May 8, the ratifications were exchanged at Chefoo. 
Th*> j)rovision3 of the treaty may be briefly summed up as 
follows: The Chin^ were to surrender the islands of For- 
mosa and the Pescadores, and also, on the Asiatic mainland, 
the southern part of the province of Shingking, including the 
Regent's Sword peninsula, and, of course, the naval fortress 
of Port Arthur. By way of pecuniary indemnity, China 
was to pay 200,000,000 Kuping taels, or, say, $170,000,000, 
in eight installineuts, with interest at the rate of tive p>er 
cent on those unpaid. The commercial concessions were to 
include the admission of ships under the Japanese flag to the 
di^^erent rivers and lakes of China and the appointment of 
consuls; and the Japanese were to retain Wei-iiai-Wei until 
the whole indemnity had been paid and an acceptable com- 
mercial tiea^ had been concluded. These terms were hy no 
means excessive, in view of the completeness of the Japanese 
triumph, but they gave great umbrage to Russia, which fore- 
saw that the presence of the Japanese on the Regent's Sword 
peninsula would prove an obstacle to its plans of southwaid 
extensioii thiongh Manchuria, and to the attainment of aa 
ioe-fzee post. Moreover, had the Japanese been aaffiaied to 
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romaiu on the mainland of Asia, they, instead of the Riis- 
Bians, would have become preponderant at Pekin. Accord- 
ingly, the Czar's advisers, having secured the co-operation 
not only of their French ally, but aLso of Germany, pro- 
cjeeded to make a diplomatic move, the aim of which was to 
despoil the Mikado of a part of the fruits of victory. Scarcely 
was the ink dry on the Treaty of Shimonoseki, when Japan 
received from the three Eiux)pean powers just named a pohto 
request, which veiled, of course, a threat, that she should 
waive that part of the Shimonoseki Treaty which provided 
for the cesrtion of Port Arthur and the Liau-tung peninsula. 
Japan would doubtless have repelled the demand, had she 
been assured of Great Britain's support. But no assurance 
to that effect was forthcoming from Lord Rosebery, then 
British Prime Minister, and, accordingly, the Mikado con- 
sented to resign his claim to the Liau-tung peninsula for the 
additional indemnity of $30,000,000. The final installment 
of the indemnity was paid in May, 1898, whereupon "Wei- 
hai-Wei was evacuated by the Japanese, and, soon af ter^ 
ward, was ceded by the Pekin government to Great Britain. 

I^ce the oompulsory revision of the Shimonoeeki Treaty^ 
the attitade of the Tokio Foreign Office has been marked by 
much reserve and dignity. Japan has employed the years 
that have since elapsed, and the money received from China, 
in prosecuting extensive military and naval reforms. UTor is 
the time distant when, with the warsfaipB buOt at home or 
porohased in foreign shipyatds, she will have a navy only 
Beoond to that posseased Great Britain in the Far East, 
and will be able to place half a million thoroaghly trained 
and equipped soldiers on the mainland of Asia. In Oorea, 
she has obtained increased freedom of action, Bnssia having 
practically waived her claims to ascendency in that country; 
Japan has tamed the opportunity to acconnt by building a 
tailway from Ohemulpo to Seoul, which should materially 
help her to maintain control of the Hermit Kingdom. What- 
ever may be the Mikado's ultimate intention, he has, as yet, 
given no ooncinsiye proof of a wish to participate in the game 
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now being played in Ohiiia. Ko piroleBl etam 
from him when, towaid the ciloee of 1897, Germaay aeiied 
the harbor of Eiao Choiii, or when, on Karoh 97, 1888, a 
conventioQ signed at Peldn ga^e the Bweiaiia fhe junintdk 
of Port Arthur and Talien-wan. Li September, hoYrerer, 
the Ifarquis (fonnerlj Count) Ito was dkpatdied as a 8pe» 
dal embaasador to tiie Ghineee oi^tal, for the purpose, as 
it Ib belkfred, bat not poeitiYelj known, of arranging an al- 
Uanoe between the Japanese and Chineee empires, which 
should put an effectual stop to further encroachments on 
the part of Kussia. Then occurred the palace revolution at 
Pekin, wherehy the young Eniperor Kwangsu was virtually 
dethroned, and the supreme authority usurped by the Em- 
press Dowager, Tsi An. There being, thenceforward, uo 
hope of effecting the desired arrangement, the Marquis Ito 
returned to Japan, soon after which^ — namely, on October 
31 — the homogeneous Ministry which had taken office in 
Jime of this year — the first Ministry of the kind, by the 
way, since the establishment of the Constitution in 1889 — 
was compelled to resign, and was succeeded by an eclectic 
cabinet even more thoroughly representative of the Japanese 
desire to play a great role in the Far East. On Nov^nber 
6, an envoy deputed by the Mikado to present certain gifts 
to the Chinese Emperor insisted upon obtaining an audience, 
and thus succeeded in diaooYeiing that the nnfortnnate 
KwaogBU waa atill living. 

It temaina to note that the Tokio Foreign Office has at 
last succeeded in inducing the principal Western powers to 
abolish the ezterritorialify danaes in their respectiYe treatiee^ 
whereby their aabjeota were exempted from the jnrisdictiQii 
of the Japanese tribunals. With the disappeanmoe of these 
danses, which are still exacted not only in the case of Chinai 
8iam, Persia and MorocoOi but also in the case of Turkey 
and ligypt, the Mikado's empire may be said tohayataht 
a leoQKniaed plaoe among bic^y omtiaed n atiang. 



THE END 
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